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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME. 


I  have  thought  it  right  to  publish  that  portion  of  the 
continuation  of  the  "  History  of  England"  which  was  fair- 
ly transcribed  and  revised  by  Lord  Macaulay.  It  is  given 
to  the  world  precisely  as  it  was  left ;  no  connecting  link 
has  been  added ;  no  reference  verified ;  no  authority  sought 
for  or  examined.  It  would  indeed  have  been  possible, 
with  the  help  I  might  have  obtained  from  his  friends,  to 
have  supplied  much  that  is  wanting ;  but  I  preferred,  and 
I  believe  the  public  will  prefer,  that  the  last  thoughts  of 
the  great  mind  passed  away  from  among  us  should  be 
preserved  sacred  from  any  touch  but  his  own.  Besides 
the  revised  manuscript,  a  few  pages  containing  the  first 
rough  sketch  of  the  last  two  months  of  William's  reign 
are  all  that  is  left.  From  this  I  have  with  some  difficulty 
deciphered  the  account  of  the  death  of  William.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  join  it  on  to  the  preceding  part, 
or  to  supply  the  corrections  which  would  have  been  given 
by  the  improving  hand  of  the  author.  But,  imperfect  as 
it  must  be,  I  believe  it  will  be  received  with  pleasure  and 
interest  as  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  life  of  his  great  hero. 

I  will  only  add  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  kind  advice 
and  assistance  given  me  by  his  most  dear  and  valued 
friends,  Dean  Milman  and  Mr.  Ellis. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


JL  HE  rejoicings  by  which  London,  on  the  second  of 
December,  1697,  celebrated  the  return  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, continued  till  long  after  midnight.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  Parliament  met;  and  one  of  the  most 
laborious  sessions  of  that  age  commenced. 

Among  the  questions  which  it  was  necessary  that  the 
houses  should  speedily  decide,  one  stood  forth  pre-eminent 
in  interest  and  importance.  Even  in  the  first  transports 
of  joy  with  which  the  bearer  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  had 
been  welcomed  to  England,  men  had  eagerly  and  anxiously 
asked  one  another  what  was  to  be  done  with  that  army 
which  had  been  famed  in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  which  had 
learned,  in  many  hard  campaigns,  to  obey  and  to  conquer, 
and  which  now  consisted  of  eighty-seven  thousand  excel- 
lent soldiers.  "Was  any  part  of  this  great  force  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  state  ?  And,  if  any  part,  what 
part  ?  The  last  two  kings  had,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature,  maintained  military  establishments  in  time  of 
peace.  But  that  they  had  done  this  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England  was  acknowledged  by  all 
jurists,  and  had  been  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  William,  now  that 
the  country  was  threatened  by  no  foreign  and  no  domestic 
enemy,  to  keep  up  even  a  single  battalion  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm;  and  it  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  sanction  would  be  given. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  sec  this  question  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appeared  to  our  ancestors. 

V.  A 
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No  man  of  sense  has,  in  our  clays,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  seriously  maintained  that  our  island  could  be  safe 
without  an  army.  And,  even  if  our  island  were  perfectly 
secure  from  attack,  an  army  would  still  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  us.  The  growth  of  the  empire  has  left  us  no 
choice.  The  regions  which  we  have  colonized  or  conquer- 
ed since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  contain  a 
population  exceeding  twenty-fold  that  which  the  house  of 
Stuart  governed.  There  are  now  more  English  soldiers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  in  time  of  peace 
than  Cromwell  had  under  his  command  in  time  of  war. 
All  the  troops  of  Charles  II.  would  not  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  garrison  the  posts  which  we  now  occupy  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  alone.  The  regiments  which  defend 
the  remote  dependencies  of  the  crown  can  not  be  duly  re- 
cruited and  relieved  unless  a  force  far  larger  than  that 
which  James  collected  in  the  camp  at  Hounslow  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  his  capital  be  constantly  kept  up 
within  the  kingdom.  The  old  national  antipathy  to  per- 
manent military  establishments,  an  antipathy  which  was 
once  reasonable  and  salutary,  but  which  lasted  some  time 
after  it  had  become  unreasonable  and  noxious,  has  gradu- 
ally yielded  to  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances.  We 
have  made  the  discovery  that  an  army  may  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient  against  an 
enemy,  and  yet  obsequious  to  the  civil  magistrate.  "We 
have  long  ceased  to  apprehend  danger  to  law  and  to  free- 
dom from  the  license  of  troops,  and  from  the  ambition  of 
victorious  generals.  An  alarmist  who  should  now  talk 
such  language  as  was  common  five  generations  ago,  who 
should  call  for  the  entire  disbanding  of  the  land  force  of 
the  realm,  and  who  should  gravely  predict  that  the  war- 
riors of  Inkerman  and  Delhi  would  depose  the  queen,  dis- 
solve the  Parliament,  and  plunder  the  Bank,  would  be  re- 
garded as  fit  only  for  a  cell  in  St.  Luke's.  But  before  the 
devolution  our  ancestors  had  known  a  standing  army  only 
as  an  instrument  of  lawless  power.  Judging  by  their  own 
experience,  they  thought  it  impossible  that  such  an  army 
should  exist  without  danger  to  the  rights  both  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  people.     One  class  of  politicians  was 
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never  weary  of  repeating  that  an  apostolic  Church,  a  loyal 
gentry,  an  ancient  nobility,  a  sainted  king,  had  been  foully 
outraged  by  the  Joyces  and  the  Prides ;  another  class  re- 
counted the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Lambs  of  Kirke, 
and  by  the  Beelzebubs  and  Lucifers  of  Dundee ;  and  both 
classes,  agreeing  in  scarcely  any  thing  else,  were  disposed 
to  agree  in  aversion  to  the  red  coats. 

"While  such  was  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  the  king  was, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  general,  most  unwilling  to  see 
that  superb  body  of  troops  which  he  had  formed  with  in- 
finite difficulty  broken  up  and  dispersed.  But,  as  to  this 
matter,  he  could  not  absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of  his 
ministers ;  nor  could  his  ministers  absolutely  rely  on  the 
support  of  that  parliamentary  majority  whose  attachment 
had  enabled  them  to  confront  enemies  abroad  and  to  crush 
traitors  at  home,  to  restore  a  debased  currency,  and  to  fix 
public  credit  on  deep  and  solid  foundations. 

The  difficulties  of  the  king's  situation  are  to  be,  in  part 
at  least,  attributed  to  an  error  which  he  had  committed  in 
the  preceding  spring.  The  Gazette  which  announced  that 
Sunderland  had  been  appointed  chamberlain  of  the  royal 
household,  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  named  one  of 
the  lord  justices  who  were  to  administer  the  government 
during  the  summer,  had  caused  great  uneasiness  among 
plain  men  who  remembered  all  the  windings  and  doublings 
of  his  long  career.  In  truth,  his  countrymen  were  unjust 
to  him.  For  they  thought  him  not  only  an  unprincipled 
and  faithless  politician,  which  he  was,  but  a  deadly  enemy 
of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  which  he  was  not.  What  he 
wanted  was  simply  to  be  safe,  rich,  and  great.  To  these 
objects  he  had  been  constant  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  life.  For  these  objects  he  had  passed  from  Church 
to  Church  and  from  faction  to  faction,  had  joined  the  most 
turbulent  of  oppositions  without  any  zeal  for  freedom,  and 
had  served  the  most  arbitrary  of  monarchs  without  any 
zeal  for  monarchy ;  had  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill  with- 
out being  a  Protestant,  and  had  adored  the  Host  without 
being  a  papist;  had  sold  his  country  at  once  to  both  the 
great  parties  which  divided  the  Continent,  had  taken  money 
from  France,  and  had  sent  intelligence  to  Holland.     As 
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far,  however,  as  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  opinions,  his 
opinions  were  Whiggish.  Since  his  return  from  exile,  his 
influence  had  been  generally  exerted  in  favor  of  the  Whig 
party.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  the  great  seal  had  been 
intrusted  to  Somers,  that  Nottingham  had  been  sacrificed 
to  Russell,  and  that  Montague  had  been  preferred  to  Fox. 
It  was  by  his  dexterous  management  that  the  Princess 
Anne  had  been  detached  from  the  opposition,  and  that 
Godolphin  had  been  removed  from  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Treasury.  The  party  which  Sunderland  had  done  so 
much  to  serve  now  held  a  new  pledge  for  his  fidelity.  His 
only  son,  Charles  Lord  Spencer,  was  just  entering  on  pub- 
lic life.  The  precocious  maturity  of  the  young  man's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character  had  excited  hopes  which 
were  not  destined  to  be  realized.  His  knowledge  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  his  skill  in  imitating  the  styles  of  the 
masters  of  Roman  eloquence,  were  applauded  by  veteran 
scholars.  The  sedateness  of  his  deportment  and  the  ap- 
parent regularity  of  his  life  delighted  austere  moralists. 
He  was  known,  indeed,  to  have  one  expensive  taste;  but  it 
was  a  taste  of  the  most  respectable  kind.  He  loved  books, 
and  was  bent  on  forming  the  most  magnificent  private  li- 
brary in  England.  "While  other  heirs  of  noble  houses  were 
inspecting  patterns  of  steinkirks  and  sword-knots,  dangling 
after  actresses,  or  betting  on  fighting-cocks,  he  was  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Mentz  editions  of  Tully's  Offices,  of  the  Parme- 
san Statius,  and  of  the  inestimable  Yirgil  of  Zarottus  *  It 
was  natural  that  high  expectations  should  be  formed  of  the 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  a  youth  whose  very  luxury  and  prod- 
igality had  a  grave  and  erudite  air,  and  that  even  discern- 
ing men  should  be  unable  to  detect  the  vices  which  were 
hidden  under  that  show  of  premature  sobriety. 

Spencer  was  a  Whig,  unhappily  for  the  Whig  party, 
which,  before  the  unhonored  and  unlamented  close  of  his 


*  Evelyn  saw  the  Mentz  edition  of  the  Offices  among  Lord  Spencer's 
books  in  April,  1 099.  Markland,  in  his  preface  to  the  Sylvaj  of  Statius, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  very  rare  Parmesan  edition  in  Lord 
Spencer's  collection.  As  to  the  Virgil  of  Zarottus,  which  his  lordship  bought 
for  £40,  see  the  extracts  from  Warlcy's  Diary,  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anec- 
dotes, i.,  90. 
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life,  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin  by 
his  violent  temper  and  his  crooked  politics.  His  Whiggism 
differed  widely  from  that  of  his  father.  It  was  not  a  lan- 
guid, speculative  preference  of  one  theory  of  government 
to  another,  but  a  fierce  and  dominant  passion.  Unfortu- 
nately, though  an  ardent,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  corrupt 
and  degenerate  Whiggism  ;  a  "Whiggism  so  narrow  and 
oligarchical  as  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  preferable  to  the  worst 
forms  of  Toryism.  The  young  lord's  imagination  had  been 
fascinated  by  those  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty  which 
abound  in  the  Latin  poets  and  orators ;  and  he,  like  those 
poets  and  orators,  meant  by  liberty  something  very  differ- 
ent from  the  only  liberty  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  Like  them,  he  could  see  no  dan- 
ger to  liberty  except  from  kings.  A  commonwealth,  op- 
pressed and  pillaged  by  such  men  as  Opimius  and  Verres, 
was  free,  because  it  had  no  king.  A  member  of  the  Grand 
Council  of  Venice,  who  passed  his  whole  life  under  tute- 
lage and  in  fear,  who  could  not  travel  where  he  chose,  or 
visit  whom  he  chose,  or  invest  his  property  as  he  chose, 
whose  path  was  beset  with  spies,  who  saw  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets  the  mouth  of  bronze  gaping  for  anonymous 
accusations  against  him,  and  whom  the  inquisitors  of  state 
could,  at  any  moment,  and  for  any  or  no  reason,  arrest, 
torture,  fling  into  the  Grand  Canal,  was  free,  because  he 
had  no  king.  To  curtail,  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  privi- 
leged class,  prerogatives  which  the  sovereign  possesses  and 
ought  to  possess  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation,  was 
the  objecton  which  Spencer's  heart  was  set.  During  many 
years  he  was  restrained  by  older  and  wiser  men ;  and  it 
was  not  till  those  whom  he  had  early  been  accustomed  to 
respect  had  passed  away,  and  till  he  was  himself  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  that  he  openly  attempted  to  obtain  for  the 
hereditary  nobility  a  precarious  and  invidious  ascendency 
in  the  state,  at  the  expense  both  of  the  Commons  and  of 
the  throne. 

In  1695  Spencer  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Tiverton,  and  had,  during  two 
sessions,  conducted  himself  as  a  steady  and  zealous  Whig. 
The  party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself  might  perhaps 
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have  reasonably  considered  him  as  a  hostage  sufficient  to 
insure  the  good  faith  of  his  father ;  for  the  earl  was  ap- 
proaching that  time  of  life  at  which  even  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  rapacious  men  generally  toil  rather  for  their 
children  than  for  themselves.  But  the  distrust  which 
Sunderland  inspired  was  such  as  no  guaranty  could  quiet. 
Many  fancied  that  he  was— with  what  object  they  never 
took  the  trouble  to  inquire — employing  the  same  arts  which 
had  ruined  James  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  William. 
Each  prince  had  had  his  weak  side.  One  was  too  much  a 
papist  and  the  other  too  much  a  soldier  for  such  a  nation 
as  this.  The  same  intriguing  sycophant  who  had  encour- 
aged the  papist  in  one  fatal  error  was  now  encouraging 
the  soldier  in  another.  It  might  well  be  apprehended  that, 
under  the  influence  of  this  evil  counselor,  the  nephew  might 
alienate  as  many  hearts  by  trying  to  make  England  a  mili- 
tary country  as  the  uncle  had  alienated  by  trying  to  make 
her  a  Boman  Catholic  country. 

The  parliamentary  conflict  on  the  great  question  of  a 
standing  army  was  preceded  by  a  literary  conflict.  In 
the  autumn  of  1697  began  a  controversy  of  no  common 
interest  and  importance.  The  press  was  now  free.  An 
exciting  and  momentous  political  question  could  be  fairly 
discussed.  Those  who  held  uncourtly  opinions  could  ex- 
press those  opinions  without  resorting  to  illegal  expedients 
and  employing  the  agency  of  desperate  men.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  dispute  was  carried  on,  though  with 
sufficient  keenness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  decency  which 
would  have  been  thought  extraordinary  in  the  days  of  the 
censorship. 

On  this  occasion  the  Tories,  though  they  felt  strongly, 
wrote  but  little.  The  paper  war  was  almost  entirely  car- 
ried on  between  two  sections  of  the  Whig  party.  The 
combatants  on  both  sides  were  generally  anonymous. 
But  it  was  well  known  that  one  of  the  foremost  champi- 
ons of  the  malcontent  Whigs  was  John  Trenchard,  son  of 
the  late  Secretary  of  State.  Pre-eminent  among  the  min- 
isterial Whigs  was  one  in  whom  admirable  vigor  and 
quickness  of  intellect  were  united  to  a  not  less  admirable 
moderation  and  urbanity — one  who  looked  on  the  history 
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of  past  ages  with  the  eye  of  a  practical  statesman,  and  on 
the  events  which  were  passing  before  him  with  the  eye  of 
a  philosophical  historian.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
name  himself.     lie  could  be  none  but  Somers. 

The  pamphleteers  who  recommended  the  immediate 
and  entire  disbanding  of  the  army  had  an  easy  task.  If 
they  were  embarrassed,  it  was  only  by  the  abundance  of 
the  matter  from  which  they  had  to  make  their  selection. 
On  their  side  were  claptraps  and  historical  commonplaces 
without  number,  the  authority  of  a  crowd  of  illustrious 
names,  all  the  prejudices,  all  the  traditions  of  both  the  par- 
ties in  the  state.  These  writers  laid  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  political  science  that  a  standing  army 
and  a  free  constitution  could  not  exist  together.  What, 
they  asked,  had  destroyed  the  noble  commonwealths  of 
Greece?  What  had  enslaved  the  mighty  Roman  people? 
What  had  turned  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  lordships  and  duchies  ?  How  was  it  that  so  many  of 
the  kingdoms  of  modern  Europe  had  been  transformed 
from  limited  into  absolute  monarchies  ?  The  States-Gen- 
eral of  France,  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  the  Grand  Justiciary 
of  Aragon,  what  had  been  fatal  to  them  all  ?  History 
was  ransacked  for  instances  of  adventurers  who,  by  the 
help  of  mercenary  troops,  had  subjugated  free  nations  or 
deposed  legitimate  princes ;  and  such  instances  were  easily 
found.  Much  was  said  about  Pisistratus,  Timophanes,  Di- 
onysius,  Agathocles,  Marius  and  Sylla,  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus  Ciesar,  Carthage  besieged  by  her  own  mercena- 
ries, Rome  put  up  to  auction  by  her  own  Prretorian  co- 
horts, Sultan  Osman  butchered  by  his  own  Janissaries, 
Louis  Sforza  sold  into  captivity  by  his  own  Switzers. 
But  the  favorite  instance  was  taken  from  the  recent  histo- 
ry of  our  own  land.  Thousands  still  living  had  seen  the 
great  usurper,  who,  strong  in  the  power  of  the  sword,  had 
triumphed  over  both  royalty  and  freedom.  The  Tories 
were  reminded  that  his  soldiers  had  guarded  the  scaffold 
before  the  Banqueting  House.  The  Whigs  were  remind- 
ed that  those  same  soldiers  had  taken  the  mace  from  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  From  such  evils,  it  was 
said,  no  country  could  be  secure  which  was  cursed  with  a 
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standing  army.  And  what  were  the  advantages  which 
could  be  set  off  against  such  evils  ?  Invasion  was  the  bug- 
bear with  which  the  court  tried  to  frighten  the  nation. 
But  we  were  not  children  to  be  scared  by  nursery  tales. 
We  were  at  peace ;  and,  even  in  time  of  war,  an  enemy 
who  should  attempt  to  invade  us  would  probably  be  inter- 
cepted by  our  fleet,  and  would  assuredly,  if  he  reached  our 
shores,  be  repelled  by  our  militia.  Some  people  indeed 
talked  as  if  a  militia  could  achieve  nothing  great.  But 
that  base  doctrine  was  refuted  by  all  ancient  and  all  mod- 
ern history.  What  was  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx  in  the 
best  days  of  Lacedeemon  ?  What  was  the  Roman  legion 
in  the  best  days  of  Rome  ?  What  were  the  armies  which 
conquered  at  Cressy,  at  Poitiers,  at  Agincourt,  at  Halidon, 
or  at  Flodden  ?  What  was  that  mighty  array  which  Eliz- 
abeth reviewed  at  Tilbury  ?  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  Englishmen  who  did  not  live  by 
the  trade  of  war  had  made  war  with  success  and  glory. 
Were  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  so  degener- 
ate that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  play  the  men  for 
their  own  homesteads  and  parish  churches  ? 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  disbanding  of  the  forces 
was  strongly  recommended.  Parliament,  it  was  said,  might 
perhaps,  from  respect  and  tenderness  for  the  person  of  his 
majesty,  permit  him  to  have  guards  enough  to  escort  his 
coach  and  to  pace  the  rounds  before  his  palace.  But  this 
was  the  very  utmost  that  it  would  be  right  to  concede. 
The  defense  of  the  realm  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  sail- 
ors and  the  militia.  Even  the  Tower  ought  to  have  no 
garrison  except  the  train-bands  of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  and  dispassionate 
man  that  these  declaimers  contradicted  themselves.  If  an 
army  composed  of  regular  troops  really  was  far  more  effi- 
cient than  an  army  composed  of  husbandmen  taken  from 
the  plow  and  burghers  taken  from  the  counter,  how  could 
the  country  be  safe  with  no  defenders  but  husbandmen 
and  burghers,  when  a  great  prince,  who  was  our  nearest 
neighbor,  who  had  a  few  months  before  been  our  enemy, 
and  who  might,  in  a  few  months,  be  our  enemy  again,  kept 
up  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  regular 
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troops?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people  was  such  that  they  would,  with  little  or  no  train- 
ing, encounter  and  defeat  the  most  formidable  array  of 
veterans  from  the  Continent,  was  it  not  absurd  to  appre- 
hend that  such  a  people  could  be  reduced  to  slavery  by  a 
few  regiments  of  their  own  countrymen?  But  our  ances- 
tors were  generally  so  much  blinded  by  prejudice  that  this 
inconsistency  passed  unnoticed.  They  were  secure  where 
they  ought  to  have  been  wary,  and  timorous  where  they 
might  well  have  been  secure.  They  were  not  shocked  by 
hearing  the  same  man  maintain,  in  the  same  breath,  that, 
if  twenty  thousand  professional  soldiers  were  kept  up,  the 
liberty  and  property  of  millions  of  Englishmen  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  and  yet  that  those  millions  of 
Englishmen,  fighting  for  liberty  and  property,  would  speed- 
ily annihilate  an  invading  army  composed  of  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  of  the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk  and  Landen.  Who- 
ever denied  the  former  proposition  was  called  a  tool  of  the 
court.  Whoever  denied  the  latter  was  accused  of  insult- 
ing and  slandering  the  nation. 

Somers  was  too  wise  to  oppose  himself  directly  to  the 
strong  current  of  popular  feeling.  With  rare  dexterity  he 
took  the  tone,  not  of  an  advocate,  but  of  a  judge.  The 
danger  which  seemed  so  terrible  to  many  honest  friends 
of  liberty  he  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  altogether  vis- 
ionary. But  he  reminded  his  countrymen  that  a  choice 
between  dangers  was  sometimes  all  that  was  left  to  the 
wisest  of  mankind.  No  lawgiver  had  ever  been  able  to 
devise  a  perfect  and  immortal  form  of  government.  Perils 
lay  thick  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  and  to  keep  far  from 
one  evil  was  to  draw  near  to  another.  That  which,  con- 
sidered merely  with  reference  to  the  internal  policy  of  En- 
gland, might  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  objectionable,  might 
be  absolutely  essential  to  her  rank  among  European  pow- 
ers, and  even  to  her  independence.  All  that  a  statesman 
could  do  in  such  a  case  was  to  weigh  inconveniences  against 
each  other,  and  carefully  to  observe  which  way  the  scale 
leaned.  The  evil  of  having  regular  soldiers,  and  the  evil 
of  not  having  them,  Somers  set  forth  and  compared  in  a 
little  treatise,  which  was  once  widely  renowned  as  the 
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Balancing  Letter,  and  which  was  admitted,  even  by  the 
malcontents,  to  be  an  able*and  plausible  composition.  He 
well  knew  that  mere  names  exercise  a  mighty  influence 
on  the  public  mind ;  that  the  most  perfect  tribunal  which 
a  legislator  could  construct  would  be  unpopular  if  it  were 
called  the  Star-Chamber ;  that  the  most  judicious  tax  which 
a  financier  could  devise  would  excite  murmurs  if  it  were 
called  the  ship-money ;  and  that  the  words  standing  army 
then  had  to  English  ears  a  sound  as  unpleasing  as  either 
ship-money  or  Star-Chamber.  He  declared,  therefore,  that 
he  abhorred  the  thought  of  a  standing  army.  What  he 
recommended  was,  not  a  standing,  but  a  temporary  army, 
an  army  of  which  Parliament  would  annually  fix  the  num- 
ber, an  army  for  which  Parliament  would  annually  frame  a 
military  code,  an  army  which  would  cease  to  exist  as  soon 
as  either  the  Lords  or  the  Commons  should  think  that  its 
services  were  not  needed.  From  such  an  army  surely  the 
danger  to  public  liberty  could  not,  by  wise  men,  be  thought 
serious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  to  which  the  king- 
dom would  be  exposed  if  all  the  troops  were  disbanded 
was  such  as  might  well  disturb  the  firmest  mind.  Suppose 
a  war  with  the  greatest  power  in  Christendom  to  break  out 
suddenly,  and  to  find  us  without  one  battalion  of  regular 
infantry,  without  one  squadron  of  regular  cavalry,  what 
disasters  might  we  not  reasonably  apprehend  ?  It  was  idle 
to  say  that  a  descent  could  not  take  place  without  ample 
notice,  and  that  we  should  have  time  to  raise  and  disci- 
pline  a  great  force.  An  absolute  prince,  whose  orders, 
given  in  profound  secrecy,  were  promptly  obeyed  at  once 
by  his  captains  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Scheld,  and  by 
his  admirals  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, might  be  ready  to  strike  a  blow  long  before  we  were 
prepared  to  parry  it.  We  might  be  appalled  by  learning 
that  ships  from  widely  remote  parts,  and  troops  from 
widely  remote  garrisons,  had  assembled  at  a  single  point 
within  sight  of  our  coast.  To  trust  to  our  fleet  was  to 
trust  to  the  winds  and  the  waves.  The  breeze  which  was 
favorable  to  the  invader  might  prevent  our  men-of-war 
from  standing  out  to  sea.  Only  nine  years  ago  this  had 
actually  happened.     The  Protestant  wind,  before  which 
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the  Dutch,  armament  had  run  full  sail  down  the  Channel, 
had  driven  King  James's  navy  back  into  the  Thames.  It 
must  then  be  acknowledged  to  be  not  improbable  that  the 
enemy  might  land.  And,  if  he  landed,  what  would  he 
find  ?  An  open  country ;  a  rich  country ;  provisions  ev- 
ery where ;  not  a  river  but  which  could  be  forded ;  no 
natural  fastnesses  such  as  protect  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy ; 
no  artificial  fastnesses  such  as,  at  every  step,  impede  the 
progress  of  a  conqueror  in  the  Netherlands.  Every  thing 
must  then  be  staked  on  the  steadiness  of  the  militia ;  and 
it  was  pernicious  flattery  to  represent  the  militia  as  equal 
to  a  conflict  in  the  field  with  veterans  whose  whole  life 
had  been  a  preparation  for  the  day  of  battle.  The  in- 
stances which  it  was  the  fashion  to  cite  of  the  great 
achievements  of  soldiers  taken  from  the  threshing-floor 
and  the  shopboard  were  fit  only  for  a  schoolboy's  theme. 
Somers,  who  had  studied  ancient  literature  like  a  man — a 
rare  thing  in  his  time— said  that  those  instances  refuted 
the  doctrine  which  they  were  meant  to  prove.  He  dis- 
posed of  much  idle  declamation  about  the  Lacedaemonians 
by  saying,  most  concisely,  correctly,  and  happily,  that  the 
Lacedemonian  commonwealth  really  was  a  standing  army 
which  threatened  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  In  fact,  the  Spar- 
tan had  no  calling  except  war.  Of  arts,  sciences,  and  let- 
ters he  was  ignorant.  The  labor  of  the  spade  and  of  the 
loom,  and  the  petty  gains  of  trade,  he  contemptuously 
abandoned  to  men  of  a  lower  caste.  His  whole  existence 
from  childhood  to  old  age  was  one  long  military  training. 
Meanwhile  the  Athenian,  the  Corinthian,  the  Argive,  the 
Theban,  gave  his  chief  attention  to  his  oliveyard  or  his 
vineyard,  his  warehouse  or  his  workshop,  and  took  up  his 
shield  and  spear  only  for  short  terms  and  at  long  intervals. 
The  difference,  therefore,  between  a  Lacedaemonian  pha- 
lanx and  any  other  phalanx  was  long  as  great  as  the  dif- 
ference between  a  regiment  of  the  French  household  troops 
and  a  regiment,  of  the  London  train-bands.  Laccdannon 
consequently  continued  to  be  dominant  in  Greece  till  other 
states  began  to  employ  regular  troops.  Then  her  suprem- 
acy was  at  an  end.  She  was  great  while  she  was  a  stand- 
ing army  among  militias.     She  fell  when  she  had  to  con- 
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tend  with  other  standing  armies.  The  lesson  which  is 
really  to  be  learned  from  her  ascendency  and  from  her 
decline  is  this,  that  the  occasional  soldier  is  no  match  for 
the  professional  soldier.* 

The  same  lesson  Somers  drew  from  the  history  of  Rome  ; 
and  every  scholar  who  really  understands  that  history  will 
admit  that  he  was  in  the  right.  The  finest  militia  that  ever 
existed  was  probably  that  of  Italy  in  the  third  century  be- 
fore Christ.     It  might  have  been  thought  that  seven  or 

*  The  more  minutely  we  examine  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Lacedaemon,  the  more  reason  we  shall  find  to  admire  the  sagacity  of  Som- 
ers. The  first  great  humiliation  which  befell  the  Lacedaemonians  was  the 
affair  of  Sphacteria.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion  they  were  van- 
quished by  men  who  made  a  trade  of  war.  The  force  which  Cleon  carried 
out  with  him  from  Athens  to  the  Bay  of  Pylos,  and  to  which  the  event 
of  the  conflict  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed,  consisted  entirely  of  mercenaries — 
archers  from  Scythia  and  light  infantry  from  Thrace.  The  victory  gained 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  over  a  great  confederate  army  at  Tegea  retrieved 
that  military  reputation  which  the  disaster  of  Sphacteria  had  impaired. 
Yet  even  at  Tegea  it  was  signally  proved  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  though 
far  superior  to  occasional  soldiers,  were  not  equal  to  professional  soldiers. 
On  every  point  but  one  the  allies  were  put  to  rout ;  but  on  one  point  the 
Lacedaemonians  gave  way,  and  that  was  the  point  where  they  were  opposed 
to  a  brigade  of  a  thousand  Argives,  picked  men,  whom  the  state  to  which 
they  belonged  had  during  many  years  trained  to  war  at  the  public  charge, 
and  who  were,  in  fact,  a  standing  army.  After  the  battle  of  Tegea,  many 
years  elapsed  before  the  Lacedaemonians  sustained  a  defeat.  At  length  a 
calamity  befell  them  which  astonished  all  their  neighbors.  A  division  of 
the  army  of  Agesilaus  was  cut  off  and  destroyed  almost  to  a  man  ;  and  this 
exploit,  which  seemed  almost  portentous  to  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  was 
achieved  by  Iphicrates,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenary  light  infantry. 
But  it  was  from  the  day  of  Leuctra  that  the  fall  of  Sparta  became  rapid  and 
violent.  Some  time  before  that  day  the  Thebans  had  resolved  to  follow  the 
example  which  had  been  set  many  years  before  by  the  Argives.  Some 
hundreds  of  athletic  youths,  carefully  selected,  were  set  apart,  under  the 
names  of  the  City  Band  and  the  Sacred  Band,  to  form  a  standing  army. 
Their  business  was  war.  They  encamped  in  the  citadel ;  they  were  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  and  they  became,  under  assidu- 
ous training,  the  first  soldiers  in  Greece.  They  were  constantly  victorious 
till  they  were  opposed  to  Philip's  admirably-disciplined  phalanx  at  Chaero- 
nea ;  and  even  at  Chaeronea  they  were  not  defeated,  but  slain  in  their  ranks, 
fighting  to  the  last.  It  was  this  band,  directed  by  the  skill  of  great  cap- 
tains, which  gave  the  decisive  blow  to  the  Lacedaemonian  power.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  was  no  degeneracy  among  the  Laceda^nonians. 
Even  down  to  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  they  seem  to  have  been  in  all  military 
qualities  equal  to  their  ancestors  who  conquered  at  Plataea.  But  their  an- 
cestors at  Plata'a  had  not  such  enemies  to  encounter. 
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eight  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  who  assuredly  want- 
ed neither  natural  courage  nor  public  spirit,  would  have 
been  able  to  protect  their  own  hearths  and  altars  against 
an  invader.  An  invader  came,  bringing  with  him  an  army 
small  and  exhausted  by  a  march  over  the  snows  of  the 
Alps,  but  familiar  with  battles  and  sieges.  At  the  head 
of  this  army  he  traversed  the  peninsula  to  and  fro,  gained 
a  succession  of  victories  against  immense  numerical  odds, 
slaughtered  the  hardy  youth  of  Latium  like  sheep  by  tens 
of  thousands,  encamped  under  the  walls  ofKome,  continued 
during  sixteen  years  to  maintain  himself  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try, and  was  never  dislodged  till  he  had,  by  a  cruel  disci- 
pline, gradually  taught  his  adversaries  how  to  resist  him. 
It  was  idle  to  repeat  the  names  of  great  battles  won  in 
the  Middle  Ages  by  men  who  did  not  make  war  their  chief 
calling ;  those  battles  proved  only  that  one  militia  might 
beat  another,  and  not  that  a  militia  could  beat  a  regular 
army.  As  idle  was  it  to  declaim  about  the  camp  at  Tilbury. 
We  had  indeed  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  spirit  which 
all  classes  of  Englishmen,  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  peas- 
ants and  burgesses,  had  so  signally  displayed  in  the  great 
crisis  of  1588 ;  but  we  had  also  reason  to  be  thankful  that, 
with  all  their  spirit,  they  were  not  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  Spanish  battalions.  Somers  related  an  anecdote 
well  worthy  to  be  remembered,  which  had  been  preserved 
by  tradition  in  the  noble  house  of  De  Vere.  One  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  that  house,  a  captain  who  had  ac- 
quired much  experience  and  much  fame  in  the  Netherlands, 
had,  in  the  crisis  of  peril,  been  summoned  back  to  England 
by  Elizabeth,  and  rode  with  her  through  the  endless  ranks 
of  shouting  pikemen.  She  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  army.  "It  is,"  he  said,  "a  brave  army."  There  was 
something  in  his  tone  or  manner  which  showed  that  he 
meant  more  than  his  words  expressed.  The  queen  insisted 
on  his  speaking  out.  "  Madam,"  he  said,  "your  graces 
army  is  brave  indeed.  I  have  not  in  the  world  the  name 
of  a  coward,  and  yet  I  am  the  greatest  coward  here.  All 
these  fine  fellows  arc  praying  that  the  enemy  may  land, 
and  that  there  may  be  a  battle ;  and  I,  who  know  that  en- 
emy well,  can  not  think  of  such  a  battle  without  dismay." 
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De  Vere  was  doubtless  in  the  right.  The  Duke  of  Parma, 
indeed,  would  not  have  subjected  our  country ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that,  if  he  had  effected  a  landing,  the 
island  would  have  been  the  theatre  of  a  war  greatly  resem- 
bling that  which  Llannibal  waged  in  Italy,  and  that  the  in- 
vaders would  not  have  been  driven  out  till  many  cities  had 
been  sacked,  till  many  counties  had  been  wasted,  and  till 
multitudes  of  our  stout-hearted  rustics  and  artisans  had 
perished  in  the  carnage  of  days  not  less  terrible  than  those 
of  Thrasymene  and  Cannce. 

While  the  pamphlets  of  Trenchard  and  Somers  were  in 
every  hand,  the  Parliament  met. 

The  words  with  which  the  king  opened  the  session 
brought  the  great  question  to  a  speedy  issue.  "  The  cir- 
cumstances," he  said,  "of  affairs  abroad  are  such,  that  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  tell  you  my  opinion,  that,  for  the 
present,  England  can  not  be  safe  without  a  land  force ;  and 
I  hope  we  shall  not  give  those  that  mean  us  ill  the  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting  that  under  the  notion  of  a  peace  which 
they  could  not  bring  to  pass  by  war." 

The  speech  was  well  received ;  for  that  Parliament  was 
thoroughly  well  affected  to  the  government.  The  mem- 
bers had,  like  the  rest  of  the  community,  been  put  into 
high  good-humor  by  the  return  of  peace  and  by  the  revi- 
val of  trade.  They  were  indeed  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  feelings  of  the  preceding  day ;  and  they  had  still  in 
their  ears  the  thanksgiving  sermons  and  thanksgiving  an- 
thems; all  the  bonfires  had  hardly  burned  out;  and  the 
rows  of  lamps  and  candles  had  hardly  been  taken  down. 
Many,  therefore,  who  did  not  assent  to  all  that  the  king 
had  said,  joined  in  a  loud  hum  of  approbation  when  he 
concluded.*  As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  retired  to  their 
own  chamber,  they  resolved  to  present  an  address  assuring 
his  majesty  that  they  would  stand  by  him  in  peace  as  firm- 
ly as  they  had  stood  by  him  in  war.  Seymour,  who  had, 
during  the  autumn,  been  going  from  shire  to  shire,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflaming  the  country  gentlemen  against  the 
ministry,  ventured  to  make  some  uncourtly  remarks ;  but 

*  L'llcrmitage,  Dec.  -fa,  -fa  1G97. 
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be  gave  so  much,  offense  that  he  was  hissed  down,  and  did 
not  venture  to  demand  a  division.'- 

The  friends  of  the  government  were  greatly  elated  by 
the  proceedings  of  this  day.  During  the  following  week 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Parliament  might  be  in- 
duced to  vote  a  peace  establishment  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  But  these  hopes  were  delusive.  The  hum  with 
which  "William's  speech  had  been  received,  and  the  hiss 
which  had  drowned  the  voice  of  Seymour,  had  been  mis- 
understood. The  Commons  were  indeed  warmly  attached 
to  the  king's  person  and  government,  and  quick  to  resent 
any  disrespectful  mention  of  his  name ;  but  the  members 
who  were  disposed  to  let  him  have  even  half  as  many 
troops  as  he  thought  necessary  were  a  minority.  On  the 
tenth  of  December  his  speech  was  considered  in  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House,  and  Ilarley  came  forward  as  the 
chief  of  the  opposition.  He  did  not,  like  some  hot-headed 
men  among  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  contend  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  regular  soldiers,  but  he  maintained 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  keep  up,  after  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  a  larger  force  than  had  been  kept  up  after  the  peace 
of  Nimegucn.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  military  es- 
tablishment should  be  reduced  to  what  it  had  been  in  the 
year  16S0.  The  ministers  found  that,  on  this  occasion, 
neither  their  honest  nor  their  dishonest  supporters  could 
be  trusted ;  for,  in  the  minds  of  the  most  respectable  men, 
the  prejudice  against  standing  armies  was  of  too  long 
growth  and  too  deep  rooted  to  be  at  once  removed ;  and 
those  means  by  which  the  court  might,  at  another  time, 
have  secured  the  help  of  venal  politicians,  were,  at  that 
moment,  of  less  avail  than  usual.  The  Triennial  Act  was 
beginning  to  produce  its  effects.  A  general  election  was 
at  hand.  Every  member  who  had  constituents  was  desir- 
ous to  please  them ;  and  it  was  certain  that  no  member 
would  please  his  constituents  by  voting  for  a  standing 
army ;  and  the  resolution  moved  by  Ilarley  was  strong- 
ly supported  by  Howe,  was  carried,  was  reported  to  the 
House  on  the  following  day,  and,  after  a  debate  in  which 

*  Commons'  Journal,  Dec.  3,  1G97.     L'llcrmitagc,  Dec.  ^r 
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several  orators  made  a  great  display  of  their  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modern  history,  was  confirmed  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  votes  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight* 

In  this  debate  the  fear  and  hatred  with  which  many  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  government  regarded  Sunderland 
were  unequivocally  manifested.  "  It  is  easy,"  such  was  the 
language  of  several  members,  "it  is  easy  to  guess  by  whom 
that  unhappy  sentence  was  inserted  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  No  person  well  acquainted  with  the  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  history  of  the  last  two  reigns  can  doubt 
who  the  minister  is  who  is  now  whispering  evil  counsel  in 
the  ear  of  a  third  master."  The  chamberlain,  thus  fiercely 
attacked,  was  very  feebly  defended.  There  was  indeed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  small  knot  of  his  creatures,  and 
they  were  men  not  destitute  of  a  certain  kind  of  ability, 
but  their  moral  character  was  as  bad  as  his.  One  of  them 
was  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Guy,  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  place  for  corruption.  Another  was  the 
late  speaker,  Trevor,  who  had,  from  the  chair,  put  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  rogue,  and  had  been 
forced  to  pronounce  that  the  ayes  had  it.  A  third  was 
Charles  Duncombe,  long  the  greatest  goldsmith  of  Lom- 
bard Street,  and  now  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  of 
the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Possessed  of  a  private 
fortune  equal  to  that  of  any  duke,  he  had  not  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  accept  the  place  of  Cashier  of  the  Excise, 
and  had  perfectly  understood  how  to  make  that  place  lu- 
crative ;  but  he  had  recently  been  ejected  from  office  by 
Montague,  who  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  he  was  not 
a  man  to  be  trusted.  Such  advocates  as  Trevor,  Guy,  and 
Duncombe  could  do  little  for  Sunderland  in  debate.  The 
statesmen  of  the  Junto  would  do  nothing  for  him.  They 
had  undoubtedly  owed  much  to  him.  His  influence,  co- 
operating with  their  own  great  abilities  and  with  the  force 
of  circumstances,  had  induced  the  king  to  commit  the  di- 
rection of  the  internal  administration  of  the  realm  to  a 
Whig  cabinet.  But  the  distrust  which  the  old  traitor  and 
apostate  inspired  was  not  to  be  overcome.     The  ministers 

*  L'llcrmitagc,  Dec.  ^-fi,  Dec.  1£,  Journals. 
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could  not  be  sure  that  lie  was  not,  while  smiling  on  them, 
whispering  in  confidential  tones  to  them,  pouring  out,  as  it 
might  seem,  all  his  heart  to  them,  really  calumniating  them 
in  the  closet,  or  suggesting  to  the  opposition  some  ingen- 
ious mode  of  attacking  them.  They  had  very  recently 
been  thwarted  by  him.  They  were  bent  on  making  Whar- 
ton a  secretary  of  state,  and  had  therefore  looked  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  retirement  of  Trumball,  who  was 
indeed  hardly  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  great  place.  To 
their  surprise  and  mortification  they  learned,  on  the  eve 
of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  that  Trumball  had  suddenly 
resigned,  and  Vernon,  the  under  secretary,  had  been  sum- 
moned to  Kensington,  and  had  returned  thence  with  the 
seals.  Vernon  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  not  personally 
unacceptable  to  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  But  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  might  not  unnaturally  think  it  strange 
that  a  post  of  the  highest  importance  should  have  been 
filled  up  in  opposition  to  their  known  wishes,  and  with  a 
haste  and  secrecy  which  plainly  showed  that  the  king  did 
not  wish  to  be  annoyed  by  their  remonstrances.  The  lord 
chamberlain  pretended  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  serve  Wharton.  But  the  Whig  chiefs  were  not  men  to 
be  duped  by  the  professions  of  so  notorious  a  liar.  Mon- 
tague bitterly  described  him  as  a  fire-ship,  dangerous  at 
best,  but,  on  the  whole,  most  dangerous  as  a  consort,  and 
least  dangerous  when  showing  hostile  colors.  Smith,  who 
was  the  most  efficient  of  Montague's  lieutenants,  both  in 
the  Treasury  and  in  the  Parliament,  cordially  sympathized 
with  his  leader.  Sunderland  was  therefore  left  undefend- 
ed. His  enemies  became  bolder  and  more  vehement  every 
clay.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  member  for  Grinstead,  and  Lord 
Norris,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  talked  of  moving  an 
address  requesting  the  king  to  banish  forever  from  the 
court  and  the  council  that  evil  adviser  who  had  misled  his 
majesty's  royal  uncles,  had  betrayed  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  had  abjured  the  Protestant  religion. 

Sunderland  had  been  uneasy  from  the  first  moment  at 
which  his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons.    Lie  was  now  in  an  agony  of  terror.     The  whole 
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enigma  of  his  life — an  enigma  of  which  many  unsatisfac- 
tory and  some  absurd  explanations  have  been  propound- 
ed, is  at  once  solved  if  we  consider  him  as  a  man  insatiably 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power,  and  yet  nervously  apprehen- 
sive of  danger.  He  rushed  with  ravenous  eagerness  at 
every  bait  which  was  offered  to  his  cupidity.  But  any 
ominous  shadow,  any  threatening  murmur,  sufficed  to  stop 
him  in  his  fall  career,  and  to  make  him  change  his  course 
or  bury  himself  in  a  hiding-place.  He  ought  to  have 
thought  himself  fortunate  indeed,  when,  after  all  the  crimes 
which  he  had  committed,  he  found  himself  again  enjoying 
his  picture-gallery  and  his  woods  at  Althorpe,  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  admitted  to  the  royal  closet,  pension- 
ed from  the  privy  purse,  consulted  about  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs  of  state.  But  his  ambition  and  avarice  would 
not  suffer  him  to  rest  till  he  held  a  high  and  lucrative  of- 
fice— till  he  was  a  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  conse- 
quence was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  violent  clam- 
or ;  and  that  clamor  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  face. 

His  friends  assured  him  that  the  threatened  address 
would  not  be  carried.  Perhaps  a  hundred  and  sixty  mem- 
bers might  vote  for  it,  but  hardly  more.  "  A  hundred 
and  sixty!"  he  cried:  "no  minister  can  stand  against  a 
hundred  and  sixty.  I  am  sure  that  I  will  not  try."  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  hundred  and  sixty  votes  in 
a  house  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  members  would  cor- 
respond to  more  than  two  hundred  votes  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  a  very  formidable  minority  on  the 
unfavorable  side  of  a  question  deeply  affecting  the  person- 
al character  of  a  public  man.  William,  unwilling  to  part 
with  a  servant  whom  he  knew  to  be  unprincipled,  but 
whom  he  did  not  consider  as  more  unprincipled  than  many 
other  English  politicians,  and  in  whom  he  had  found  much 
of  a  very  useful  sort  of  knowledge,  and  of  a  very  useful 
sort  of  ability,  tried  to  induce  the  ministry  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  It  was  particularly  important  to  soothe  Wharton, 
who  had  been  exasperated  by  his  recent  disappointment, 
and  had  probably  exasperated  the  other  members  of  the 
Junto.  He  was  sent  for  to  the  palace.  The  king  himself 
entreated  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  lord  chamberlain, 
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and  to  prevail  on  the  Whig  leaders  in  the  Lower  House 
to  oppose  any  motion  which  Dyke  or  Norris  might  make. 
Wharton  answered  in  a  manner  which  made  it  clear  that 
from  him  no  help  was  to  be  expected.  Sunderland's  ter- 
rors now  became  insupportable.  He  had  requested  some 
of  his  friends  to  come  to*  his  house  that  he  might  consult 
them ;  they  came  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  found  that  he 
had  gone  to  Kensington,  and  had  left  word  that  he  should 
soon  be  back.  When  he  joined  them,  they  observed  that 
he  had  not  the  gold  key  which  is  the  badge  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  and  asked  where  it  was.  "At  Kensington," 
answered  Sunderland.  They  found  that  he  had  tendered 
his  resignation,  and  that  it  had  been,  after  a  long  struggle, 
accepted.  They  blamed  his  haste,  and  told  him  that,  since 
he  had  summoned  them  to  advise  him  on  that  day,  he 
might  at  least  have  waited  till  the  morrow.  "  To-mor- 
row," he  exclaimed,  "  would  have  ruined  me.  To-night 
has  saved  me." 

Meanwhile,  both  the  disciples  of  Somers  and  the  disci- 
ples of  Trenchard  were  grumbling  at  Harley's  resolution. 
The  disciples  of  Somers  maintained  that,  if  it  was  right  to 
have  an  army  at  all,  it  must  be  right  to  have  an  efficient 
army.  The  disciples  of  Trenchard  complained  that  a  great 
principle  had  been  shamefully  given  up.  On  the  vital  is- 
sue, standing  army  or  no  standing  army,  the  Commons 
had  pronounced  an  erroneous,  a  fatal  decision.  Whether 
that  army  should  consist  of  five  regiments  or  fifteen  was 
hardly  worth  debating.  The  great  dike  which  kept  out 
arbitrary  power  had  been  broken.  It  was  idle  to  say  that 
the  breach  was  narrow,  for  it  would  soon  be  widened  by 
the  flood  which  would  rush  in.  The  war  of  pamphlets 
raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  At  the  same  time,  alarm- 
ing symptoms  began  to  appear  among  the  men  of  the 
sword.  They  saw  themselves  every  day  described  in  print 
as  the  scum  of  society,  as  mortal  enemies  of  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  Was  it  reasonable — such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  some  scribblers — that  an  honest  gentleman  should 
pay  a  heavy  land-tax  in  order  to  support  in  idleness  and 
luxury  a  set  of  fellows  who  requited  him  by  seducing  his 
dairy-maids  and  shooting  his  partridges  ?     Nor  was  it  only 
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in  Grub  Street  tracts  that  such  reflections  were  to  be  found. 
It  was  known  all  over  the  town  that  uncivil  things  had 
been  said  of  the  military  profession  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  Jack  Howe,  in  particular,  had,  on  this  sub- 
ject, given  the  rein  to  his  wit  and  to  his  ill-nature.  Some 
rough  and  daring  veterans,  marked  with  the  scars  of  Stein- 
kirk  and  singed  with  the  smoke  of  Namur,  threatened 
vengeance  for  these  insults.  The  writers  and  speakers 
who  had  taken  the  greatest  liberties  went  in  constant  fear 
of  being  accosted  by  fierce-looking  captains,  and  required 
to  make  an  immediate  choice  between  fighting  and  being 
caned.  One  gentleman,  who  had  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous by  the  severity  of  his  language,  went  about  with  pis- 
tols in  his  pockets.  Howe,  whose  courage  was  not  pro- 
portionate to  his  malignity  and  petulance,  was  so  much 
frightened  that  he  retired  into  the  country.  The  king, 
well  aware  that  a  single  blow  given,  at  that  critical  con- 
juncture, by  a  soldier  to  a  member  of  Parliament  might 
produce  disastrous  consequences,  ordered  the  officers  of 
the  army  to  their  quarters,  and,  by  the  vigorous  exertion 
of  his  authority  and  influence,  succeeded  in  preventing  all 
outrage.* 

All  this  time  the  feeling  in  favor  of  a  regular  force 
seemed  to  be  growing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
resignation  of  Sunderland  had  put  many  honest  gentlemen 
in  good-humor.  The  Whig  leaders  exerted  themselves  to 
rally  their  followers,  held  meetings  at  the  "Kose,"  and 
represented  strongly  the  dangers  to  which  the  country 
would  be  exposed  if  defended  only  by  a  militia.  The  op- 
position asserted  that  neither  bribes  nor  promises  were 

*  In  the  first  act  of  Farquhar's  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  the  passions  which 
about  his  time  agitated  society  are  exhibited  with  much  spirit.  Alderman 
Smuggler  sees  Colonel  Standard,  and  exclaims,  "There's  another  plague 
of  the  nation,  a  red  coat  and  feather."  "  I'm  disbanded,"  says  the  colonel. 
"This  very  morning,  in  Hyde  Park,  my  brave  regiment,  a  thousand  men 
that  looked  like  lions  yesterday,  were  scattered,  and  looked  as  poor  and 
simple  as  the  herd  of  deer  that  grazed  beside  them."  "  Fal  al  deral !"  cries 
the  alderman:  "I'll  have  a  bonfire  this  night,  as  high  as  the  monument." 
"A  bonfire!"  answered  the  soldier;  "thou  dry,  withered  ill-nature!  had 
not  those  brave  fellows'  swords  defended  you,  your  house  had  been  a  bon- 
fiie  ere  this  about  your  cars." 
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spared.  The  ministers  at  length  flattered  themselves  that 
Harley's  resolution  might  be  rescinded.  On  the  eighth 
of  January  they  again  tried  their  strength,  and  were  again 
defeated,  though  by  a  smaller  majority  than  before.  A 
hundred  and  sixty-four  members  divided  with  them.  A 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  were  for  adhering  to  the  vote  of 
the  eleventh  of  December.  It  was  remarked  that  on  this 
occasion  the  naval  men,  with  Eooke  at  their  head,  voted 
against  the  government.* 

It  was  necessary  to  yield.  All  that  remained  was  to 
put  on  the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  eleventh  of  De- 
cember the  most  favorable  sense  that  they  could  be  made 
to  bear.  They  did,  indeed,  admit  of  very  different  inter- 
pretations. The  force  which  was  actually  in  England  in 
1680  hardly  amounted  to  five  thousand  men.  But  the 
garrison  of  Tangier  and  the  regiments  in  the  pay  of  the 
Batavian  federation,  which,  as  they  were  available  for  the 
defense  of  England  against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy, 
might  be  said  to  be  in  some  sort  part  of  the  English  army, 
amounted  to  at  least  five  thousand  more.  The  construc- 
tion which  the  ministers  put  on  the  resolution  of  the  elev- 
enth of  December  was,  that  the  army  was  to  consist  of  ten 
thousand  men,  and  in  this  construction  the  House  acqui- 
esced. It  was  not  held  to  be  necessary  that  the  Parlia- 
ment should,  as  in  our  time,  fix  the  amount  of  the  land 
force.  The  Commons  thought  that  they  sufficiently  lim- 
ited the  number  of  soldiers  by  limiting  the  sum  which 
was  to  be  expended  in  maintaining  soldiers.  What  that 
sum  should  be  was  a  question  which  raised  much  debate. 
Harley  was  unwilling  to  give  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Montague  struggled  for  four  hundred 
thousand.  The  general  sense  of  the  House  was  that  Har- 
ley offered  too  little,  and  that  Montague  demanded  too 
much.  At  last,  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  a  vote  was 
taken  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Four 
days  later  the  House  resolved  to  grant  half-pay  to  the  dis- 
banded officers  till  they  should  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
'The  half-pay  was  meant  to  be  a  retainer  as  well  as  a  re- 

*  L'Hennitage,  January  JL-J-. 
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ward.  The  effect  of  this  important  vote,  therefore,  was 
that,  whenever  a  new  war  should  break  out,  the  nation 
would  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  many  gentle- 
men of  great  military  experience.  The  ministry  afterward 
succeeded  in  obtaining,  much  against  the  will  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  opposition,  a  separate  vote  for  three  thousand 
marines. 

A  Mutiny  Act,  which  had  been  passed  in  1697,  expired 
in  the  spring  of  1698.  As  yet,  no  such  act  had  been  pass- 
ed except  in  time  of  war,  and  the  temper  of  the  Parliament 
and  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  ministers  did  not  ven- 
ture to  ask,  in  time  of  peace,  for  a  renewal  of  powers  un- 
known to  the  Constitution.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
the  soldier  was  again,  as  in  the  times  which  preceded  the 
Eevolution,  subject  to  exactly  the  same  law  which  govern- 
ed the  citizen. 

It  was  only  in  matters  relating  to  the  army  that  the 
government  found  the  Commons  unmanageable.  Liberal 
provision  was  made  for  the  navy.  The  number  of  seamen 
was  fixed  at  ten  thousand,  a  great  force,  according  to  the 
notions  of  that  age,  for  a  time  of  peace.  The  funds  as- 
signed some  years  before  for  the  support  of  the  civil  list 
had  fallen  short  of  the  estimate.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
new  arrangement  should  be  made,  and  that  a  certain  in- 
come should  be  settled  on  the  king.  The  amount  was 
fixed,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  at  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  the  Commons  declared  that,  by  making  this 
ample  provision  for  his  comfort  and  dignity,  they  meant 
to  express  their  sense  of  the  great  things  which  he  had 
done  for  the  country.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  so 
large  a  sum  would  not  have  been  given  without  debates 
and  divisions  had  it  not  been  understood  that  he  meant  to 
take  on  himself  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester'*  es- 
tablishment, and  that  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  to 
pay  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  Mary  of  Modena.  The 
Tories  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  Jacobites  abstained  from  offering  any  op- 
position to  a  grant  in  the  benefit  of  which  they  hoped  that 
the  banished  family  would  participate. 

It  was  not  merely  by  pecuniary  liberality  that  the  Par- 
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liament  testified  attachment  to  the  sovereign.  A  bill  was 
rapidly  passed  which  withheld  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  during  twelve  months  more,  from  Bernardi 
and  some  other  conspirators  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  Assassination  Plot,  but  whose  guilt,  though  demon- 
strated to  the  conviction  of  every  reasonable  man,  could 
not  be  proved  by  two  witnesses.  At  the  same  time,  new 
securities  were  provided  against  a  new  danger  which 
threatened  the  government.  The  peace  had  put  an  end 
to  the  apprehension  that  the  throne  of  William  might  be 
subverted  by  foreign  arms,  but  had,  at  the  same  time,  fa- 
cilitated domestic  treason.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
an  agent  from  Saint  Germains  to  cross  the  sea  in  a  fishing- 
boat,  under  the  constant  dread  of  being  intercepted  by  a 
cruiser.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  land  on  a 
desolate  beach,  to  live  in  a  thatched  hovel,  to  dress  him- 
self like  a  carter,  or  to  travel  up  to  town  on  foot.  He 
came  openly  by  the  Calais  packet,  walked  into  the  best  inn 
at  Dover,  and  ordered  post-horses  for  London.  Meanwhile 
young  Englishmen  of  quality  and  fortune  were  hastening 
in  crowds  to  Paris.  They  would  naturally  wish  to  see 
him  who  had  once  been  their  king;  and  this  curiosity, 
though  in  itself  innocent,  might  have  evil  consequences. 
Artful  tempters  would  doubtless  be  on  the  watch  for  every 
such  traveler;  and  many  such  travelers  might  be  well 
pleased  to  be  courteously  accosted,  in  a  foreign  land,  by 
Englishmen  of  honorable  name,  distinguished  appearance, 
and  insinuating  address.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
lad  fresh  from  the  university  would  be  able  to  refute  all 
the  sophisms  and  calumnies  which  might  be  breathed  in 
his  ear  by  dexterous  and  experienced  seducers.  Nor 
would  it  be  strange  if  he  should,  in  no  long  time,  accept 
an  invitation  to  a  private  audience  at  Saint  Germains, 
should  be  charmed  by  the  graces  of  Mary  of  Modena, 
should  find  something  engaging  in  the  childish  innocence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  should  kiss  the  hand  of  James,  and 
should  return  home  an  ardent  Jacobite.  An  act  was  there- 
fore passed  forbidding  English  subjects  to  hold  any  inter- 
course orally,  or  by  writing,  or  by  message,  with  the  exiled 
family.     A  day  was  fixed  after  which  no  English  subject, 
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who  had,  during  the  late  war,  gone  into  France  without 
the  royal  permission,  or  borne  arms  against  his  country, 
was  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  this  kingdom,  except  under 
a  special  license  from  the  king.  Whoever  infringed  these 
rules  incurred  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

The  dismay  was  at  first  great  among  the  malcontents. 
For  English  and  Irish  Jacobites,  who  had  served  under  the 
standards  of  Louis  or  hung  about  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  had,  since  the  peace,  come  over  in  multitudes  to 
England.  It  was  computed  that  thousands  were  within 
the  scope  of  the  new  act.  But  the  severity  of  that  act  was 
mitigated  by  a  beneficent  administration.  Some  fierce  and 
stubborn  non-jurors,  who  would  not  debase  themselves  by 
asking  for  any  indulgence,  and  some  conspicuous  enemies 
of  the  government  who  had  asked  for  indulgence  in  vain, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge  on  the  Continent. 
But  the  great  majority  of  those  offenders  who  promised  to 
live  peaceably  under  William's  rule  obtained  his  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  their  native  land. 

In  the  case  of  one  great  offender  there  were  some  cir- 
cumstances which  attracted  general  interest,  and  which 
might  furnish  a  good  subject  to  a  novelist  or  a  dramatist. 
Near  fourteen  years  before  this  time,  Sunderland,  then 
Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  the  Second,  had  married  his 
daughter  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer  to  Donough  Macarthy, 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  the  lord  of  an  immense  domain  in  Mun- 
ster.  Both  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  were  mere  chil- 
dren— the  bridegroom  only  fifteen,  the  bride  only  eleven. 
After  the  ceremony  they  were  separated ;  and  many  years 
full  of  strange  vicissitudes  elapsed  before  they  again  met. 
The  boy  soon  visited  his  estates  in  Ireland.  He  had  been 
bred  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  his  opinions 
and  his  practice  were  loose.  He  found  himself  among  kins- 
men who  were  zealous  Roman  Catholics.  A  Roman  Cath- 
olic king  was  on  the  throne.  To  turn  Roman  Catholic  was 
the  best  recommendation  to  favor  both  at  Whitehall  and 
at  Dublin  Castle.  Clancarty  speedily  changed  his  religion, 
and  from  a  dissolute  Protestant  became  a  dissolute  papist. 
After  the  Revolution  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  James ; 
sat  in  the  Celtic  Parliament  which  met  at  the  King's  Inns ; 
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commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Celtic  army ;  was  forced  to 
surrender  himself  to  Marlborough  at  Cork ;  was  sent  to 
England,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  Clan- 
carty estates,  which  were  supposed  to  yield  a  rent  of  not 
much  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year,  were  confiscated. 
They  were  charged  with  an  annuity  to  the  earl's  brother, 
and  with  another  annuity  to  his  wife ;  but  the  greater  part 
was  bestowed  by  the  king  on  Lord  Woodstock,  the  eldest 
son  of  Portland.  During  some  time  the  prisoner's  life  was 
not  safe ;  for  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of  outrages  for 
which  the  utmost  license  of  civil  war  would  not  furnish  a 
plea.  It  is  said  that  he  was  threatened  with  an  appeal  of 
murder  by  the  widow  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  had 
been  put  to  death  during  the  troubles.  After  passing  three 
years  in  confinement,  Clancarty  made  his  escape  to  the  Con- 
tinent, was  graciously  received  at  St.  Germains,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  Irish  refugees. 
When  the  treaty  of  Eyswick  had  put  an  end  to  the  hope 
that  the  banished  dynasty  would  be  restored  by  foreign 
arms,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  be  able  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  English  government.  But  he  was  griev- 
ously disappointed.  The  interest  of  his  wife's  family  was 
undoubtedly  more  than  sufficient  to  obtain  a  pardon  for 
him.  But  on  that  interest  he  could  not  reckon.  The 
selfish,  base,  covetous  father-in-law  was  not  at  all  desirous 
to  have  a  high-born  beggar  and  the  posterity  of  a  high- 
born beggar  to  maintain.  The  ruling  passion  of  the  broth- 
er-in-law was  a  stern  and  acrimonious  party  spirit.  He 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  was  so  nearly  connected 
with  an  enemy  of  the  Eevolution  and  of  the  Bill  of  Eights, 
and  would  with  pleasure  have  seen  the  odious  tie  severed 
even  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  There  was  one,  how- 
ever, from  whom  the  ruined,  expatriated,  proscribed  young 
nobleman  might  hope  to  find  a  kind  reception.  He  stole 
across  the  Channel  in  disguise,  presented  himself  at  Sun- 
derland's door,  and  requested  to  see  Lady  Clancarty.  He 
was  charged,  he  said,  with  a  message  to  her  from  her  moth- 
er, who  was  then  lying  on  a  sick-bed  at  Windsor.  By  this 
fiction  he  obtained  admission,  made  himself  known  to  his 
wife,  whose  thoughts  had  probably  been  constantly  fixed 
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on  him  during  many  years,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  give 
him  the  most  tender  proofs  of  an  affection  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  man.  The  secret  was  soon 
discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  waiting-woman.  Spencer 
learned  that  very  night  that  his  sister  had  admitted  her 
husband  to  her  apartment.  The  fanatical  young  Whig, 
burning  with  animosity  which  he  mistook  for  virtue,  and 
eager  to  emulate  the  Corinthian  who  assassinated  his  broth- 
er, and  the  Roman  who  passed  sentence  of  death  on  his 
son,  flew  to  Vernon's  office,  gave  information  that  the  Irish 
rebel,  who  had  once  already  escaped  from  custody,  was  in 
hiding  hard  by,  and  procured  a  warrant  and  a  guard  of 
soldiers.  Clancarty  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and 
dragged  to  the  Tower.  She  followed  him,  and  implored 
permission  to  partake  his  cell.  These  events  produced  a 
great  stir  throughout  the  society  of  London.  Sunderland 
professed  every  where  that  he  heartily  approved  of  his 
son's  conduct ;  but  the  public  had  made  up  its  mind  about 
Sunderland's  veracity,  and  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
professions  on  this  or  on  any  other  subject.  In  general, 
honorable  men  of  both  parties,  whatever  might  be  their 
opinion  of  Clancarty,  felt  great  compassion  for  his  mother, 
who  was  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  and  his  poor  young 
wife,  who  was  begging  piteously  to  be  admitted  within 
the  traitor's  gate.  Devonshire  and  Bedford  joined  with 
Ormond  to  ask  for  mercy.  The  aid  of  a  still  more  power- 
ful intercessor  was  called  in.  Lady  Russell  was  esteemed 
by  the  king  as  a  valuable  friend ;  she  was  venerated  by  the 
nation  generally  as  a  saint,  the  widow  of  a  martyr ;  and, 
when  she  deigned  to  solicit  favors,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
that  she  should  solicit  in  vain.  She  naturally  felt  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  unhappy  couple,  who  were  parted  by  the 
walls  of  that  gloomy  old  fortress  in  which  she  had  herself 
exchanged  the  last  sad  endearments  with  one  whose  im- 
age was  never  absent  from  her.  She  took  Lady  Clancarty 
with  her  to  the  palace,  obtained  access  to  William,  and  put 
a  petition  into  his  hand.  Clancarty  was  pardoned  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom  and  never  return 
to  it,  A  pension  was  granted  to  him,  small  when  compared 
with  the  magnificent  inheritance  which  he  had  forfeited, 
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but  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  like  a  gentleman 
on  the  Continent.  He  retired,  accompanied  by  his  Eliza- 
beth, to  Altona. 

All  this'  time  the  ways  and  means  for  the  year  were  un- 
der consideration.  The  Parliament  was  able  to  grant  some 
relief  to  the  country.  The  land-tax  was  reduced  from  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  to  three.  But  nine  expensive  cam- 
paigns had  left  a  heavy  arrear  behind  them ;  and  it  was 
plain  that  the  public  burdens  must,  even  in  the  time  of 
peace,  be  such  as,  before  the  Revolution,  would  have  been 
thought  more  than  sufficient  to  support  a  vigorous  war. 
A  country  gentleman  was  in  no  very  good-humor  when 
he  compared  the  sums  which  were  now  exacted  from  him 
with  those  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  un- 
der the  last  two  kings;  his  discontent  became  stronger 
when  he  compared  his  own  situation  with  that  of  court- 
iers, and  above  all  of  Dutch  courtiers,  who  had  been  en- 
riched by  grants  of  crown  property ;  and  both  interest  and 
envy  made  him  willing  to  listen  to  politicians  who  assured 
him  that,  if  those  grants  were  resumed,  he  might  be  re- 
lieved from  another  shilling. 

The  arguments  against  such  a  resumption  were  not  likely 
to  be  heard  with  favor  by  a  popular  assembly  composed 
of  tax-payers,  but  to  statesmen  and  legislators  will  seem 
unanswerable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sovereign  was,  by  the 
old  polity  of  the  realm,  competent  to  give  or  let  the  do- 
mains of  the  crown  in  such  manner  as  seemed  good  to  him. 
No  statute  defined  the  length  of  the  term  which  he  might 
grant,  or  the  amount  of  the  rent  which  he  must  reserve. 
He  might  part  with  the  fee  simple  of  a  forest  extending 
over  a  hundred  square  miles  in  consideration  of  a  tribute 
of  a  brace  of  hawks  to  be  delivered  annually  to  his  fal- 
coner, or  of  a  napkin  of  fine  linen  to  be  laid  on  the  royal 
table  at  the  coronation  banquet.  In  fact,  there  had  been 
hardly  a  reign  since  the  Conquest  in  which  great  estates 
had  not  been  bestowed  by  our  princes  on  favored  subjects. 
Anciently,  indeed,  what  had  been  lavishly  given  was  not 
seldom  violently  taken  away.  Several  laws  for  the  resump- 
tion of  crown  lands  were  passed  by  the  Parliaments  of  the 
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fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Of  those  laws  the  last 
was  that  which,  in  the  year  1485,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  annulled  the  donations  of  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  York.  More  than  two  hundred  years  had 
since  elapsed  without  any  resumption  act.  An  estate  de- 
rived from  the  royal  liberality  had  long  been  universally 
thought  as  secure  as  an  estate  which  had  descended  from 
father  to  son  since  the  compilation  of  Domesday  Book. 
No  title  was  considered  as  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
Bussells  to  Woburn,  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Bedford,  or  than  that  of  the  Cecils  to  Hatfield, 
purchased  from  the  crown  for  less  than  a  third  of  the  real 
value  by  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The  Long  Parliament 
did  not,  even  in  that  celebrated  instrument  of  nineteen 
articles,  which  was  framed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  king  a  mere  doge,  propose  to  restrain  him  from 
dealing  according  to  his  pleasure  with  his  parks  and  his 
castles,  his  fisheries  and  his  mines.  After  the  Restoration, 
under  the  government  of  an  easy  prince,  who  had  indeed 
little  disposition  to  give,  but  who  could  not  bear  to  refuse, 
many  noble  private  fortunes  were  carved  out  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  crown.  Some  of  the  persons  who  were  thus 
enriched,  Albemarle,  for  example,  Sandwich  and  Claren- 
don, might  be  thought  to  have  fairly  earned  their  master's 
favor  by  their  services.  Others  had  merely  amused  his 
leisure  or  pandered  to  his  vices.  His  mistresses  were  mu- 
nificently rewarded.  Estates  sufficient  to  support  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  peerage  were  distributed  among  his  illegiti- 
mate children.  That  these  grants,  however  prodigal,  were 
strictly  legal,  was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  when,  in  1689,  they  recounted  and  condemned  the 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Neither  in  the  Declaration  of  Right  nor  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  there  a  word  on  the  subject.  William  therefore 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  give  away  his  hereditary  do- 
mains as  freely  as  his  predecessors  had  given  away  theirs. 
There  was  much  murmuring  at  the  profusion  with  which 
he  rewarded  his  Dutch  favorites ;  and  we  have  seen  that, 
on  one  occasion  in  the  year  1696,  the  House  of  Commons 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  his  liberality.     An 
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address  was  presented  requesting  him  not  to  grant  to  Port- 
land an  extensive  territory  in  North.  Wales.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  though  in  this  address  a  strong  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  grant  would  be  mischievous,  the 
Commons  did  not  deny,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  having  admitted,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  legal.  The 
king,  however,  yielded ;  and  Portland  was  forced  to  con- 
tent himself  with  ten  or  twelve  manors  scattered  over  va- 
rious counties  from  Cumberland  to  Sussex. 

It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  our  princes  were,  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  competent  to  do  what  they  would  with 
their  hereditary  estates.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  law 
was  defective,  and  that  the  profusion  with  which  mansions, 
abbeys,  chases,  warrens,  beds  of  ore,  whole  streets,  whole 
market  towns,  had  been  bestowed  on  courtiers  was  greatly 
to  be  lamented.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  proper 
than  to  pass  a  prospective  statute  tying  up  in  strict  entail 
the  little  which  still  remained  of  the  crown  property.  But 
to  annul  by  a  retrospective  statute  patents  which  in  "West- 
minster Hall  were  held  to  be  legally  valid,  would  have 
been  simply  robbery.  Such  robbery  must  necessarily 
have  made  all  property  insecure;  and  a  statesman  must 
be  short-sighted  indeed  who  imagines  that  what  makes 
property  insecure  can  really  make  society  prosperous. 

But  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  men  who  are  inflamed  by 
anger,  who  are  suffering  distress,  and  who  fancy  that  it  is 
in  their  power  to  obtain  immediate  relief  from  their  dis- 
tresses at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  excited  their 
anger,  will  reason  as  calmly  as  the  historian  who,  biased 
neither  by  interest  nor  passion,  reviews  the  events  of  a  past 
age.  The  public  burdens  were  heavy.  To  whatever  ex- 
tent the  grants  of  royal  domains  were  revoked,  those  bur- 
dens would  be  lightened.  Some  of  the  recent  grants  had 
undoubtedly  been  profuse.  Some  of  the  living  grantees 
were  unpopular.  A  cry  was  raised  which  soon  became 
formidably  loud.  All  the  Tories,  all  the  malcontent  Whigs, 
and  multitudes  who,  without  being  either  Tories  or  mal- 
content Whigs,  disliked  taxes  and  disliked  Dutchmen,  call- 
ed for  a  resumption  of  all  the  crown  property  which  King 
William  had,  as  it  was  phrased,  been  deceived  into  giving 
away. 
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On  the  seventh  of  February,  1698,  this  subject,  destined 
to  irritate  the  public  mind  at  intervals  during  many  years, 
was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  opposition  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  vaca- 
ting all  grants  of  crown  property  which  had  been  made 
since  the  Revolution.  The  ministers  were  in  a  great  strait : 
the  public  feeling  was  strong ;  a  general  election  was  ap- 
proaching; it  was  dangerous,  and  it  would  probably  be 
vain  to  encounter  the  prevailing  sentiment  directly.  But 
the  shock  which  could  not  be  resisted  might  be  eluded. 
The  ministry  accordingly  professed  to  find  no  fault  with 
the  proposed  bill,  except  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  two  more  bills,  one  for  an- 
nulling the  grants  of  James  the  Second,  the  other  for  an- 
nulling the  grants  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Tories 
were  caught  in  their  own  snare ;  for  most  of  the  grants 
of  Charles  and  James  had  been  made  to  Tories,  and  a  re- 
sumption of  those  grants  would  have  reduced  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Tory  party  to  poverty.  Yet  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  grants  of  William 
and  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  Nobody  could  pre- 
tend that  the  law  had  been  altered  since  his  accession.  If, 
therefore,  the  grants  of  the  Stuarts  were  legal,  so  were  his ; 
if  his  grants  were  illegal,  so  were  the  grants  of  his  uncles ; 
and,  if  both  his  grants  and  the  grants  of  his  uncles  were 
illegal,  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
made  a  difference.  For  not  only  was  it  part  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  law  that  there  was  no  prescription  against  the 
crown,  but  the  thirty-eight  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Eestoration  would  not  have  sufficed  to  bar  a  writ  of 
right  brought  by  a  private  demandant  against  a  wrongful 
tenant.  Nor  could  it  be  pretended  that  William  had  be- 
stowed his  favors  less  judiciously  than  Charles  and  James. 
Those  who  were  least  friendly  to  the  Dutch  would  hardly 
venture  to  say  that  Portland,  Zulestein,  and  Ginkell  were 
less  deserving  of  the  royal  bounty  than  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  than  the  proge- 
ny of  Nell  Gwynn,  than  the  apostate  Arlington  or  the 
butcher  Jeffreys.  The  opposition,  therefore,  sullenly  as- 
sented to  what  the  ministry  proposed.     From  that  moment 
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the  scheme  was  doomed.  Every  body  affected  to  be  for 
it,  and  every  body  was  really  against  it.  The  three  bills 
were  brought  in  together,  read  a  second  time  together,  or- 
dered to  be  committed  together,  and  were  then  first  muti- 
lated, and  at  length  quietly  dropped. 

In  the  history  of  the  financial  legislation  of  this  session, 
there  were  some  episodes  which  deserve  to  be  related. 
Those  members — a  numerous  body — who  envied  and 
dreaded  Montague  readily  became  the  unconscious  tools  of 
the  cunning  malice  of  Sunderland,  whom  Montague  had 
refused  to  defend  in  Parliament,  and  who,  though  detested 
by  the  opposition,  contrived  to  exercise  some  influence 
over  that  party  through  the  instrumentality  of  Charles 
Duncombe.  Duncombe,  indeed,  had  his  own  reasons  for 
hating  Montague,  who  had  turned  him  out  of  the  place  of 
Cashier  of  the  Excise.  A  serious  charge  was  brought 
against  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  especially  against  its 
chief.  He  was  the  inventor  of  Exchequer  Bills,  and  they 
were  popularly  called  Montague's  notes.  He  had  induced 
the  Parliament  to  enact  that  those  bills,  even  when  at  a 
discount  in  the  market,  should  be  received  at  par  by  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue.  This  enactment,  if  honestly 
carried  into  effect,  would  have  been  unobjectionable;  but 
it  was  strongly  rumored  that  there  had  been  foul  play, 
peculation,  even  forgery.  Duncombe  threw  the  most  se- 
rious imputations  on  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  pretended 
that  he  had  been  put  out  of  his  office  only  because  he  was 
too  shrewd  to  be  deceived,  and  too  honest  to  join  in  de- 
ceiving the  public.  Tories  and  malcontent  Whigs,  elated 
by  the  hope  that  Montague  might  be  convicted  of  malver- 
sation, eagerly  called  for  inquiry.  An  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted; but  the  result  not  only  disappointed,  but  utterly 
confounded  the  accusers.  The  persecuted  minister  obtain- 
ed both  a  complete  acquittal  and  a  signal  revenge.  Cir- 
cumstances were  discovered  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Duncombe  himself  was  not  blameless.  The  clew  was  fol- 
lowed ;  he  was  severely  cross-examined ;  he  lost  his  head ; 
made  one  unguarded  admission  after  another,  and  was  at 
length  compelled  to  confess,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  infamous  fraud,  which,  but  for 
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his  own  confession,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
to  bring  home  to  him.  He  had  been  ordered  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Excise  to  pay  ten  thousand  pounds  into 
the  Exchequer  for  the  public  service.  He  had  in  his 
hands,  as  cashier,  more  than  double  that  sum  in  good 
milled  silver.  With  some  of  this  money  he  bought  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  which  were  then  at  a  considerable  discount ; 
he  paid  those  bills  in,  and  he  pocketed  the  discount,  which 
amounted  to  about  four  hundred  pounds.  Nor  was  this 
all.  In  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  depreciated  pa- 
per, which  he  had  fraudulently  substituted  for  silver,  had 
been  received  by  him  in  payment  of  taxes,  he  had  employ- 
ed a  knavish  Jew  to  forge  indorsements  of  names,  some 
real  and  some  imaginary.  This  scandalous  story,  wrung 
out  of  his  own  lips,  was  heard  by  the  opposition  with  con- 
sternation and  shame,  by  the  ministers  and  their  friends 
with  vindictive  exultation.  It  was  resolved,  without  any 
division,  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  that  he 
should  be  kept  close  prisoner  there,  that  he  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  House.  Whether  any  farther  punishment 
could  be  inflicted  on  him  was  a  perplexing  question.  The 
English  law  touching  forgery  became,  at  a  later  period, 
barbarously  severe,  but  in  1698  it  was  absurdly  lax.  The 
prisoner's  offense  was  certainly  not  a  felony,  and  lawyers 
apprehended  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  con- 
victing him  even  of  a  misdemeanor.  But  a  recent  prece- 
dent was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  The  weapon 
which  had  reached  Fenwick  might  reach  Duncombe.  A 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  brought  in,  and  carried 
through  the  earlier  stages  with  less  opposition  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Some  noes  perhaps  might  be  utter 
ed,  but  no  members  ventured  to  say  that  the  noes  had  it 
The  Tories  were  mad  with  shame  and  mortification  at 
finding  that  their  rash  attempt  to  ruin  an  enemy  had  pro- 
duced  no  effect  except  the  ruin  of  a  friend.  In  their  rage, 
they  eagerly  caught  at  a  new  hope  of  revenge — a  hope 
destined  to  end,  as  their  former  hope  had  ended,  in  dis- 
comfiture and  disgrace.  They  learned,  from  the  agents 
of  Sunderland,  as  many  people  suspected,  but  certainly 
from  informants  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  of- 
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fices  about  Whitehall,  that  some  securities  forfeited  to  the 
crown  in  Ireland  had  been  bestowed  by  the  king  ostensi- 
bly on  one  Thomas  Kailton,  but  really  on  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  value  of  these  securities  was 
about  ten  thousand  pounds.  On  the  sixteenth  of  Febru- 
ary this  transaction  was  brought  without  any  notice  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Colonel 
Granville,  a  Tory  member  nearly  related  to  the  Earl  of 
Bath.  Montague  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  but 
manfully  avowed  the  whole  truth,  and  defended  what  he 
had  done.  The  orators  of  the  opposition  declaimed  against 
him  with  great  animation  and  asperity.  "This  gentle- 
man," they  said,  "  has  at  once  violated  three  distinct  du- 
ties. He  is  a  privy  councilor,  and,  as  such,  is  bound  to 
advise  the  crown  with  a  view,  not  to  his  own  selfish  inter- 
ests, but  to  the  general  good.  He  is  the  first  minister  of 
finance,  and  is,  as  such,  bound  to  be  a  thrifty  manager  of 
the  royal  treasure.  He  is  a  member  of  this  house,  and  is, 
as  such,  bound  to  see  that  the  burdens  borne  by  his  con- 
stituents are  not  made  heavier  by  rapacity  and  prodigality. 
To  all  these  trusts  he  has  been  unfaithful.  The  advice  of 
the  privy  councilor  to  his  master  is,  'Give  me  money.' 
The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  signs  a  warrant  for  giving 
himself  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  The  member  for 
Westminster  puts  into  his  pocket  money  which  his  constit- 
uents must  be  taxed  to  replace."  The  surprise  was  com- 
plete; the  onset  was  formidable;  but  the  Whig  majority, 
after  a  moment  of  dismay  and  wavering,  rallied  firmly 
round  their  leader.  Several  speakers  declared  that  they 
highly  approved  of  the  prudent  liberality  with  which  his 
majesty  had  requited  the  services  of  a  most  able,  diligent, 
and  trusty  counselor.  It  was  miserable  economy  indeed 
to  grudge  a  reward  of  a  few  thousands  to  one  who  had 
made  the  state  richer  by  millions.  Would  that  all  the 
largesses  of  former  kings  had  been  as  well  bestowed! 
How  those  largesses  had  been  bestowed  none  knew  better 
than  some  of  the  austere  patriots  who  harangued  so  loudly 
against  the  avidity  of  Montague.  If  there  is,  it  was  said, 
a  house  in  England  which  has  been  gorged  with  unde- 
served riches  by  the  prodigality  of  weak  sovereigns,  it  is 
V.  C 
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the  house  of  Bath.  Does  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  a  son  of 
that  house  to  blame  the  judicious  munificence  of  a  wise 
and  good  king  ?  Before  the  Granvilles  complain  that  dis- 
tinguished merit  has  been  rewarded  with  ten  thousand 
pounds,  let  them  refund  some  part  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  which  they  have  pocketed  without  any  merit 
at  all. 

The  rule  was,  and  still  is,  that  a  member  against  whom 
a  charge  is  made  must  be  heard  in  his  own  defense,  and 
must  then  leave  the  House.  The  opposition  insisted  that 
Montague  should  retire.  His  friends  maintained  that  this 
case  did  not  fall  within  the  rule.  Distinctions  were  drawn ; 
precedents  were  cited ;  and  at  length  the  question  was  put 
that  Mr.  Montague  do  withdraw.  The  ayes  were  only 
ninety-seven ;  the  noes  two  hundred  and  nine.  This  deci- 
sive result  astonished  both  parties.  The  Tories  lost  heart 
and  hope.  The  joy  of  the  Whigs  was  boundless.  It  was 
instantly  moved  that  the  Honorable  Charles  Montague, 
Esquire,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  his  good  services 
to  this  government,  does  deserve  his  majesty's  favor.  The 
opposition,  completely  cowed,  did  not  venture  to  demand 
another  division.  Montague  scornfully  thanked  them  for 
the  inestimable  service  which  they  had  done  him.  But  for 
their  malice  he  never  should  have  had  the  honor  and  hap- 
piness of  being  solemnly  pronounced  by  the  Commons  of 
England  a  benefactor  of  his  country.  As  to  the  grant 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  debate,  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  give  it  up,  if  his  accusers  would  engage  to  follow 
his  example. 

Even  after  this  defeat  the  Tories  returned  to  the  charge. 
They  pretended  that  the  frauds  which  had  been  committed 
with  respect  to  the  Exchequer  Bills  had  been  facilitated  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  moved 
a  resolution  which  implied  a  censure  on  that  board,  and  es- 
pecially on  its  chief.  This  resolution  was  rejected  by  a 
hundred  and  seventy  votes  to  eighty-eight.  It  was  re- 
marked that  Spencer,  as  if  anxious  to  show  that  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  machinations  of  which  his  father  was 
justly  or  unjustly  suspected,  spoke  in  this  debate  with 
great  warmth  against  Duncombe  and  for  Montague. 
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A  few  days  later,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against 
Duncombe  passed  the  Commons.  It  provided  that  two 
thirds  of  his  enormous  property,  real  and  personal,  should 
be  confiscated  and  applied  to  the  public  service.  Till  the 
third  reading  there  was  no  serious  opposition.  Then  the 
Tories  mustered  their  strength.  They  were  defeated  by  a 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  three ; 
and  the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  the  Marquess 
of  Hartington,  a  young  nobleman  whom  the  great  body 
of  Whigs  respected  as  one  of  their  hereditary  chiefs,  as  the 
heir  of  Devonshire,  and  as  the  son-in-law  of  Russell. 

That  Duncombe  had  been  guilty  of  shameful  dishonesty 
was  acknowledged  by  all  men  of  sense  and  honor  in  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  therefore  little  right 
"to  expect  indulgence  from  the  party  which  he  had  unfairly 
and  malignantly  assailed.  Yet  it  is  not  creditable  to  the 
Whigs  that  they  should  have  been  so  much  disgusted  by 
his  frauds,  or  so  much  irritated  by  his  attacks,  as  to  have 
been  bent  on  punishing  him  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
all  the  principles  which  governments  ought  to  hold  most 
sacred. 

Those  who  concurred  in  the  proceeding  against  Dun- 
combe tried  to  vindicate  their  conduct  by  citing  as  an  ex- 
ample the  proceeding  against  Fenwick.  So  dangerous  is 
it  to  violate,  on  any  pretense,  those  principles  which  the 
experience  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  the  safeguards  of  all 
that  is  most  precious  to  a  community.  Twelve  months 
had  hardly  elapsed  since  the  Legislature  had,  in  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances  and  for  very  plausible  reasons,  taken 
upon  itself  to  try  and  to  punish  a  great  criminal  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  reach  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice; 
and  already  the  breach  then  made  in  the  fences  which  pro- 
tect the  dearest  rights  of  Englishmen  was  widening  fast. 
What  had  last  year  been  defended  only  as  a  rare  exception 
seemed  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  rule.  Nay, 
the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  which  now  had  an  easy  pas- 
sage through  the  House  of  Commons  was  infinitely  more 
objectionable  than  the  bill  which  had  been  so  obstinately 
resisted  at  every  stage  in  the  preceding  session. 

The  writ  of  attainder  against  Fenwick  was  not,  as  the 
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vulgar  imagined  and  still  imagine,  objectionable  because 
it  was  retrospective.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
retrospective  legislation  is  bad  in  principle  only  when  it 
affects  the  substantive  law.  Statutes  creating  new  crimes 
or  increasing  the  punishment  of  old  crimes  ought  in  no 
case  to  be  retrospective.  But  statutes  which  merely  alter 
the  procedure,  if  they  are  in  themselves  good  statutes,  ought 
to  be  retrospective.  To  take  examples  from  the  legislation 
of  our  own  time,  the  act  passed  in  1845  for  punishing  the 
malicious  destruction  of  works  of  art  with  whipping  was 
most  properly  made  prospective  only.  Whatever  indigna- 
tion the  authors  of  that  act  might  feel  against  the  ruffian 
who  had  broken  the  Barberini  Yase,  they  knew  that  they 
could  not,  without  the  most  serious  detriment  to  the  com- 
monwealth, pass  a  law  for  scourging  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  act  which  allowed  the  affirmation  of  a  Quaker  to 
be  received  in  criminal  cases  allowed,  and  most  justly  and 
reasonably,  such  affirmation  to  be  received  in  the  case  of  a 
past  as  well  as  of  a  future  misdemeanor  or  felony.  If  we 
try  the  act  which  attainted  Fenwick  by  these  rules,  we 
shall  find  that  almost  all  the  numerous  writers  who  have 
condemned  it  have  condemned  it  on  wrong  grounds.  It 
made  no  retrospective  change  in  the  substantive  law.  The 
crime  was  not  new.  It  was  high  treason  as  defined  by  the 
statute  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  punishment  was  not 
new.  It  was  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
traitors  of  ten  generations.  All  that  was  new  was  the 
procedure ;  and,  if  the  new  procedure  had  been  intrinsic- 
ally better  than  the  old  procedure,  the  new  procedure 
might  with  perfect  propriety  have  been  employed.  But 
the  procedure  employed  in  Fenwick's  case  was  the  worst 
possible,  and  would  have  been  the  worst  possible  if  it  had 
been  established  from  time  immemorial.  However  clearly 
political  crime  may  have  been  defined  by  ancient  laws,  a 
man  accused  of  it  ought  not  to  be  tried  by  a  crowd  of  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  eager  politicians,  of  whom  he  can 
challenge  none  even  with  cause,  who  have  no  judge  to 
guide  them,  who  are  allowed  to  come  in  and  go  out  as  they 
choose,  who  hear  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  choose  of  the 
accusation  and  of  the  defense,  who  are  exposed,  during 
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the  investigation,  to  every  kind  of  corrupting  influence, 
who  are  inflamed  by  all  the  passions  which  animated  de- 
bates naturally  excite,  who  cheer  one  orator  and  cough 
down  another,  who  are  aroused  from  sleep  to  cry  Aye  or 
No,  or  who  are  hurried  half  drunk  from  their  suppers  to 
divide.  For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  the  attainder 
of  Fen  wick  is  to  be  condemned.  It  was  unjust  and  of  evil 
example,  not  because  it  was  a  retrospective  act,  but  be- 
cause it  was  an  act  essentially  judicial,  performed  by  a 
body  destitute  of  all  judicial  qualities. 

The  bill  for  punishing  Duncombe  was  open  to  all  the  ob- 
jections which  can  be  urged  against  the  bill  for  punishing 
Fen  wick,  and  to  other  objections  of  even  greater  weight. 
In  both  cases  the  judicial  functions  were  usurped  by  a  body 
unfit  to  exercise  such  functions.  But  the  bill  against  Dun- 
combe really  was,  what  the  bill  against  Fenwick  was  not, 
objectionable  as  a  retrospective  bill.  It  altered  the  sub- 
stantive criminal  law.  It  visited  an  offense  with  a  penalty 
of  which  the  offender,  at  the  time  when  he  offended,  had 
no  notice. 

It  may  be  thought  a  strange  proposition  that  the  bill 
against  Duncombe  was  a  worse  bill  than  the  bill  against 
Fenwick,  because  the  bill  against  Fenwick  struck  at  life, 
and  the  bill  against  Duncombe  struck  only  at  property. 
Yet  this  apparent  paradox  is  a  sober  truth.  Life  is  indeed 
more  precious  than  property.  But  the  power  of  arbitrari- 
ly taking  away  the  lives  of  men  is  infinitely  less  likely  to 
be  abused  than  the  power  of  arbitrarily  taking  away  their 
property.  Even  the  lawless  classes  of  society  generally 
shrink  from  blood.  They  commit  thousands  of  offenses 
against  property  to  one  murder;  and  most  of  the  few  mur- 
ders which  they  do  commit  are  committed  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  or  concealing  some  offense  against  property. 
The  unwillingness  of  juries  to  find  a  fellow-creature  guilty 
of  a  capital  felony  even  on  the  clearest  evidence  is  notori- 
ous ;  and  it  may  well  be  suspected  that  they  frequently  vio- 
late their  oaths  in  favor  of  life.  In  civil  suits,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  too  often  forget  that  their  duty  is  merely  to  give 
the  plaintiff  a  compensation  for  evil  suffered ;  and,  if  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  has  moved  their  indignation  and 
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his  fortune  is  known  to  be  large,  they  turn  themselves  into 
a  criminal  tribunal,  and,  under  the  name  of  damages,  impose 
a  large  fine.  As  house-breakers  are  more  likely  to  take 
plate  and  jewelry  than  to  cut  throats ;  as  juries  are  far 
more  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  pecuniary  severity  in  as- 
sessing damages  than  to  send  to  the  gibbet  any  man  who 
has  not  richly  deserved  it,  so  a  Legislature  which  should 
be  so  unwise  as  to  take  on  itself  the  functions  properly  be- 
longing to  the  courts  of  law  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
pass  acts  of  confiscation  than  acts  of  attainder.  We  natu- 
rally feel  pity  even  for  a  bad  man  whose  head  is  about  to 
fall.  But,  when  a  bad  man  is  compelled  to  disgorge  his  ill- 
gotten  gains,  we  naturally  feel  a  vindictive  pleasure,  which 
there  is  much  danger  that  we  may  be  tempted  to  indulge 
too  largely. 

The  hearts  of  many  stout  Whigs  doubtless  bled  at  the 
thought  of  what  Fenwick  must  have  suffered,  the  agoniz- 
ing struggle,  in  a  mind  not  of  the  firmest  temper,  between 
the  fear  of  shame  and  the  fear  of  death,  the  parting  from  a 
tender  wife,  and  all  the  gloomy  solemnity  of  the  last  morn- 
ing. But  whose  heart  was  to  bleed  at  the  thought  that 
Charles  Duncombe,  who  was  born  to  carry  parcels  and  to 
sweep  down  a  counting-house,  was  to  be  punished  for  his 
knavery  by  having  his  income  reduced  to  eight  thousand 
a  year,  more  than  most  earls  then  possessed  ? 

His  judges  were  not  likely  to  feel  compassion  for  him, 
and  they  all  had  strong  selfish  reasons  to  vote  against  him. 
They  were  all,  in  fact,  bribed  by  the  very  bill  by  which  he 
would  be  punished. 

His  property  was  supposed  to  amount  to  considerably 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Two  thirds  of 
that  property  were  equivalent  to  about  sevenpence  in  the 
pound  on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  as  assessed  to  the  land- 
tax.  If,  therefore,  two  thirds  of  that  property  could  have 
been  brought  into  the  Exchequer,  the  land-tax  for  1699,  a 
burden  most  painfully  felt  by  the  class  which  had  the  chief 
power  in  England,  might  have  been  reduced  from  three 
shillings  to  two  and  fivepence.  Every  squire  of  a  thousand 
a  year  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  had  thirty 
pounds  more  to  spend,  and  that  sum  might  well  have  made 
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to  him  the  whole  difference  between  being  at  ease  and  be- 
ing pinched  during  twelve  months.  If  the  bill  had  passed, 
if  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  kingdom  had  found  that 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  obtain  a  welcome  remission  of 
taxation  by  imposing  on  a  Shy  lock  or  an  Overreach,  by  a 
retrospective  law,  a  fine  not  heavier  than  his  misconduct 
might,  in  a  moral  view,  seem  to  have  deserved,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  they  would  not  soon  have  recurred 
to  so  simple  and  agreeable  a  resource.  In  every  age  it  is 
easy  to  find  rich  men  who  have  done  bad  things  for  which 
the  law  has  provided  no  punishment  or  an  inadequate  pun- 
ishment. The  estates  of  such  men  would  soon  have  been 
considered  as  a  fund  applicable  to  the  public  service.  As 
often  as  it  was  necessary  to  vote  an  extraordinary  supply 
to  the  crown,  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  would 
have  looked  about  for  some  unpopular  capitalist  to  plun- 
der. Appetite  would  have  grown  with  indulgence.  Ac- 
cusations would  have  been  eagerly  welcomed.  Eumors 
and  suspicions  would  have  been  received  as  proofs.  The 
wealth  of  the  great  goldsmiths  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange 
would  have  become  as  insecure  as  that  of  a  Jew  under  the 
Plantagenets,  as  that  of  a  Christian  under  a  Turkish  pasha. 
Rich  men  would  have  tried  to  invest  their  acquisitions  in 
some  form  in  which  they  could  lie  closely  hidden  and  could 
be  speedily  removed.  In  no  long  time  it  would  have  been 
found  that  of  all  financial  resources,  the  least  productive  is 
robbery,  and  that  the  public  had  really  paid  far  more  dear- 
ly for  Duncombe's  hundreds  of  thousands  than  if  it  had  bor- 
rowed them  at  fifty  per  cent. 

These  considerations  had  more  weight  with  the  Lords 
than  with  the  Commons.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal 
uses  of  the  Upper  House  is  to  defend  the  vested  rights  of 
property  in  cases  in  which  those  rights  are  unpopular,  and 
are  attacked  on  grounds  which  to  short-sighted  politicians 
seem  valid.  An  assembly  composed  of  men  almost  all  of 
Whom  have  inherited  opulence,  and  who  are  not  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  court  to  constituent  bodies,  will  not 
easily  be  hurried  by  passion  or  seduced  by  sophistry  into 
robbery.  As  soon  as  the  bill  for  punishing  Duncombe  had 
been  read  at  the  table  of  the  Peers,  it  became  clear  that 
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there  would  be  a  sharp  contest.  Three  great  Tory  noble- 
men, Eochester,  Nottingham,  and  Leeds,  headed  the  oppo- 
sition ;  and  they  were  joined  by  some  who  did  not  ordina- 
rily act  with  them.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
a  new  and  perplexing  question  was  raised.  How  did  it 
appear  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preamble  were  true, 
that  Duncombe  had  committed  the  frauds  for  which  it  was 
proposed  to  punish  him  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner? 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise : 
he  had  made  admissions  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen  the 
consequences ;  and  he  had  then  been  so  much  disconcerted 
by  the  severe  manner  in  which  he  had  been  interrogated 
that  he  had  at  length  avowed  every  thing.  But  he  had 
now  had  time  to  prepare  himself;  he  had  been  furnished 
with  advice  by  counsel ;  and,  when  he  was  placed  at  the 
bar  of  the  Peers,  he  refused  to  criminate  himself,  and  defied 
his  persecutors  to  prove  him  guilty.  He  was  sent  back  to 
the  Tower.  The  Lords  acquainted  the  Commons  with  the 
difficulty  which  had  arisen.  A  conference  was  held  in  the 
Painted  Chamber;  and  there  Hartington,  who  appeared 
for  the  Commons,  declared  that  he  was  authorized  by 
those  who  had  sent  him  to  assure  the  Lords  that  Dun- 
combe had,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  owned  the  misdeeds 
which  he  now  challenged  his  accusers  to  bring  home  to 
him.  The  Lords,  however,  rightly  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  strange  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  receive  a  declara- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  collective  character 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  man  had  commit- 
ted a  crime.  The  House  of  Commons  was  under  none  of 
those  restraints  which  were  thought  necessary  in  ordinary 
cases  to  protect  innocent  defendants  against  false  witness- 
es. The  House  of  Commons  could  not  be  sworn,  could 
not  be  cross-examined,  could  not  be  indicted,  imprisoned, 
pilloried,  mutilated,  for  perjury.  Indeed,  the  testimony 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  collective  character  was 
of  less  value  than  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  a  single 
member.  For  it  was  only  the  testimony  of  the  majority 
of  the  House.  There  might  be  a  large  respectable  minor- 
ity whose  recollections  might  materially  differ  from  the 
recollections  of  the  majority.     This  indeed  was  actually 
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the  case.  For  there  had  been  a  dispute  among  those  who 
had  heard  Duncombe's  confession  as  to  the  precise  extent 
of  what  he  had  confessed ;  and  there  had  been  a  division ; 
and  the  statement  which  the  Upper  House  was  expected 
to  receive  as  decisive  on  the  point  of  fact  had  been  at  last 
carried  only  by  ninety  votes  to  sixty-eight.  It  should 
seem  therefore  that,  whatever  moral  conviction  the  Lords 
might  feel  of  Duncombe's  guilt,  they  were  bound,  as  right- 
eous judges,  to  absolve  him. 

After  much  animated  debate,  they  divided ;  and  the  bill 
was  lost  by  forty-eight  votes  to  forty-seven.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  some  of  the  minority  that  proxies  should  be  call- 
ed ;  but  this  scandalous  proposition  was  strenuously  resist- 
ed, and  the  House,  to  its  great  honor,  resolved  that  on  ques- 
tions which  were  substantially  judicial,  though  they  might 
be  in  form  legislative,  no  peer  who  was  absent  should  be 
allowed  to  have  a  voice. 

Many  of  the  "Whig  lords  protested.  Among  them  were 
Orford  and  Wharton.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Burnet, 
and  the  excellent  Hough,  who  was  now  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
should  have  been  impelled  by  party  spirit  to  record  their 
dissent  from  a  decision  which  all  sensible  and  candid  men 
will  now  pronounce  to  have  been  just  ancl  salutary.  Som- 
ers  was  present,  but  his  name  was  not  attached  to  the  pro- 
test which  was  subscribed  by  his  brethren  of  the  Junto. 
"We  may,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  infer  that,  on  this  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  that  wise  and  virtuous  statesman 
disapproved  of  the  violence  of  his  friends. 

In  rejecting  the  bill,  the  Lords  had  only  exercised  their 
indisputable  right.  But  they  immediately  proceeded  to 
take  a  step  of  which  the  legality  was  not  equally  clear. 
Rochester  moved  that  Duncombe  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  motion  was  carried :  a  warrant  for  the  discharge  of 
the  prisoner  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was  obeyed  with- 
out hesitation  by  Lord  Lucas,  who  was  lieutenant  of  that 
fortress.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  the  anger  of  the  Com- 
mons broke  forth  with  violence.  It  was  by  their  order 
that  the  upstart  Duncombe  had  been  put  in  ward.  He 
was  their  prisoner,  and  it  was  monstrous  insolence  in  the 
Peers  to  release  him.     The  Peers  defended  what  they  had 
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clone  by  arguments  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
ingenious,  if  not  satisfactory.  It  was  quite  true  that  Dun- 
combe  had  originally  been  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the 
Commons.  But,  it  was  said,  the  Commons,  by  sending  a 
penal  bill  against  him  to  the  Lords,  did,  by  necessary  im- 
plication, send  him  also  to  the  Lords.  For  it  was  plainly 
impossible  for  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill  without  hearing 
what  he  had  to  say  against  it.  The  Commons  had  felt 
this,  and  had  not  complained  when  he  had,  without  their 
consent,  been  brought  from  his  place  of  confinement  and 
set  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers.  From  that  moment  he  was 
the  prisoner  of  the  Peers.  He  had  been  taken  back  from 
the  bar  to  the  Tower,  not  by  virtue  of  the  speaker's  war- 
rant, of  which  the  force  was  spent,  but  by  virtue  of  their 
order  which  had  remanded  him.  They  therefore  might, 
with  perfect  propriety,  discharge  him.  Whatever  a  j  urist 
might  have  thought  of  these  arguments,  they  had  no  effect 
on  the  Commons.  Indeed,  violent  as  the  spirit  of  party 
was  in  those  times,  it  was  less  violent  than  the  spirit  of 
caste.  Whenever  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  houses, 
many  members  of  both  forgot  that  they  were  Whigs  or 
Tories,  and  remembered  only  that  they  were  patricians  or 
plebeians.  On  this  occasion  nobody  was  louder  in  assert- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility  than  Har- 
ley.  Duncombe  was  again  arrested  by  the  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  remained  in  confinement  till  the  end  of  the  session. 
Some  eager  men  were  for  addressing  the  king  to  turn  Lu- 
cas out  of  office.  This  was  not  done ;  but  during  several 
days  the  ill  humor  of  the  Lower  House  showed  itself  by  a 
studied  discourtesy.  One  of  the  members  was  wanted  as 
a  witness  in  a  matter  which  the  Lords  were  investigating. 
They  sent  two  judges  with  a  message  requesting  the  per- 
mission of  the  Commons  to  examine  him.  At  any  other 
time  the  judges  would  have  been  called  in  immediately, 
and  the  permission  would  have  been  granted  as  of  course. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  judges  were  kept  waiting  some 
hours  at  the  door ;  and  such  difficulties  were  made  about 
the  permission,  that  the  Peers  desisted  from  urging  a  re- 
quest which  seemed  likely  to  be  ungraciously  refused. 
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The  attention  of  the  Parliament  was,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  session,  chiefly  occupied  by  commercial  ques- 
tions. Some  of  those  questions  required  so  much  investi- 
gation, and  gave  occasion  to  so  much  dispute,  that  the  pro- 
rogation did  not  take  place  till  the  fifth  of  July.  There 
was  consequently  some  illness  and  much  discontent  among 
both  Lords  and  Commons.  For,  in  that  age,  the  London 
season  usually  ended  soon  after  the  first  notes  of  the  cuckoo 
had  been  heard,  and  before  the  poles  had  been  decked  for 
the  dances  and  mummeries  which  welcomed  the  genial 
May  day  of  the  ancient  calendar.  Since  the  year  of  the 
Ke volution,  a  year  which  was  an  exception  to  all  ordinary 
rules,  the  members  of  the  two  houses  had  never  been  de- 
tained from  their  woods  and  haycocks  even  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  June. 

The  Commons  had,  soon  after  they  met,  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  trade,  and  had  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  several  petitions  from  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  who  complained  that  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  undersold,  and  who  asked  for  additional  pro- 
tection. 

A  highly  curious  report  on  the  importation  of  silks  and 
the  exportation  of  wool  was  soon  presented  to  the  House. 
It  was  in  that  age  believed  by  all  but  a  very  few  specu- 
lative men  that  the  sound  commercial  policy  was  to  keep 
out  of  the  country  the  delicate  and  brilliantly  tinted  tex- 
tures of  Southern  looms,  and  to  keep  in  the  country  the 
raw  material  on  which  most  of  our  own  looms  were  em- 
ployed. It  was  now  fully  proved  that,  during  eight  years 
of  war,  the  textures  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  keep 
out  had  been  constantly  coming  in,  and  the  material  which 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  keep  in  had  been  constantly 
going  out.  This  interchange — an  interchange,  as  it  was  im- 
agined, pernicious  to  England — had  been  chiefly  managed 
by  an  association  of  Huguenot  refugees  residing  in  Lon- 
don. "Whole  fleets  of  boats  with  illicit  cargoes  had  been 
passing  and  repassing  between  Kent  and  Picardy.  The 
loading  and  unloading  had  taken  place  sometimes  in  Eom- 
ney  Marsh,  sometimes  on  the  beach  under  the  cliffs  be- 
tween Dover  and  Folkstone.     All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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southeastern  coast  were  in  the  plot.  It  was  a  common 
saying  among  them  that,  if  a  gallows  were  set  up  every 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  coast,  the  trade  would  still  go 
on  briskly.  It  had  been  discovered,  some  years  before, 
that  the  vessels  and  the  hiding-places  which  were  neces- 
sary to  the  business  of  the  smuggler  had  frequently  afford- 
ed accommodation  to  the  traitor.  The  report  contained 
fresh  evidence  upon  this  point.  It  was  proved  that  one 
of  the  contrabandists  had  provided  the  vessel  in  which  the 
ruffian  O'Brien  had  carried  Scum  Goodman  over  to  France. 

The  inference  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn  from 
these  facts  was,  that  the  prohibitory  system  was  absurd. 
That  system  had  not  destroyed  the  trade  which  was  so 
much  dreaded,  but  had  merely  called  into  existence  a  des- 
perate race  of  men,  who,  accustomed  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  breach  of  an  unreasonable  law,  soon  came  to 
regard  the  most  reasonable  laws  with  contempt,  and,  hav- 
ing begun  by  eluding  the  custom-house  officers,  ended  by 
conspiring  against  the  throne.  And  if,  in  time  of  war, 
when  the  whole  Channel  was  dotted  with  our  cruisers,  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  the  regular  exchange 
of  the  fleeces  of  Cotswold  for  the  alamodes  of  Lyons,  what 
chance  was  there  that  any  machinery  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  time  of  peace  would  be  more  efficacious  ?  The 
politicians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  were  of 
opinion  that  sharp  laws,  sharply  administered,  could  not 
fail  to  save  Englishmen  from  the  intolerable  grievance  of 
selling  dear  what  could  be  best  produced  by  themselves, 
and  of  buying  cheap  what  could  be  best  produced  by  oth- 
ers. The  penalty  for  importing  French  silks  was  made 
more  severe.  An  act  was  passed  which  gave  to  a  joint- 
stock  company  an  absolute  monopoly  of  lustrings  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  years.  The  fruit  of  these  wise  counsels 
was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  French  silks  were 
still  imported ;  and,  long  before  the  term  of  fourteen  years 
had  expired,  the  funds  of  the  Lustring  Company  had  been 
spent,  its  offices  had  been  shut  up,  and  its  very  name  had 
been  forgotten  at  Jonathan's  and  Garraway's. 

Not  content  with  prospective  legislation,  the  Commons 
unanimously  determined  to  treat  the  offenses  which  the 
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committee  had  brought  to  light  as  high  crimes  against  the 
state,  and  to  employ  against  a  few  cunning  mercers  in 
Nicholas  Lane  and  the  Old  Jewry  all  the  gorgeous  and 
cumbrous  machinery  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the 
delinquencies  of  great  ministers  and  judges.  It  was  re- 
solved, without  a  division,  that  several  Frenchmen  and  one 
Englishman  who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  contra- 
band trade  should  be  impeached.  Managers  were  appoint- 
ed ;  articles  were  drawn  up ;  preparations  were  made  for 
fitting  up  Westminster  Hall  with  benches  and  scarlet  hang- 
ings, and  at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  trials  would 
last  till  the  partridge-shooting  began.  But  the  defendants, 
having  little  hope  of  acquittal,  and  not  wishing  that  the 
Peers  should  come  to  the  business  of  fixing  the  punishment 
in  the  temper  which  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  an  Au- 
gust passed  in  London,  very  wisely  declined  to  give  their 
lordships  unnecessary  trouble,  and  pleaded  guilty.  The 
sentences  were  consequently  lenient.  The  French  offend- 
ers were  merely  fined,  and  their  fines  probably  did  not 
amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  sums  which  they  had  realized 
by  unlawful  traffic.  The  Englishman,  who  had  been  act- 
ive in  managing  the  escape  of  Goodman,  was  both  fined 
and  imprisoned. 

The  progress  of  the  woolen  manufactures  in  Ireland  ex- 
cited even  more  alarm  and  indignation  than  the  contra- 
band trade  with  France.  The  French  question,  indeed, 
had  been  simply  commercial.  The  Irish  question,  origi- 
nally commercial,  became  political.  It  was  not  merely  the 
prosperity  of  the  clothiers  of  Wiltshire  and  of  the  West 
Riding  that  was  at  stake,  but  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  unity  of  the  em- 
pire. Already  might  be  discerned  among  the  Englishry, 
who  were  now,  by  the  help  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  mother  country,  the  lords  of  the  conquered  island, 
signs  of  a  spirit,  feeble  indeed,  as  yet,  and  such  as  might 
easily  be  put  down  by  a  few  resolute  words,  but  destined 
to  revive  at  long  intervals,  and  to  be  stronger  and  more 
formidable  at  every  revival. 

The  person  who  on  this  occasion  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  colonists,  the  forerunner  of  Swift  and  of 
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Grattan,  was  William  Molyneux.  He  would  have  reject- 
ed the  name  of  Irishman  as  indignantly  as  a  citizen  of  Mar- 
seilles or  Cyrene,  proud  of  his  pure  Greek  blood,  and  fully 
qualified  to  send  a  chariot  to  the  Olympic  race-course, 
would  have  rejected  the  name  of  Gaul  or  Libyan.  He 
was,  in  the  phrase  ot  that  time,  an  English  gentleman  of 
family  and  fortune  born  in  Ireland.  He  had  studied  at  the 
Temple,  had  traveled  on  the  Continent,  had  become  well 
known  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  London,  and  had  been  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Dublin.  In  the  days  of  popish 
ascendency  he  had  taken  refuge  among  his  friends  here : 
he  had  returned  to  his  home  when  the  ascendency  of  his 
own  caste  had  been  re-established,  and  he  had  been  chosen 
to  represent  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  had  made  great  efforts  to  promote  the  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  resided,  and  he  had 
found  those  efforts  impeded  by  an  act  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, which  laid  severe  restrictions  on  the  exportation 
of  woolen  goods  from  Ireland.  In  principle  this  act  was 
altogether  indefensible.  Practically  it  was  altogether  un- 
important. Prohibitions  were  not  needed  to  prevent  the 
Ireland  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  being  a  great 
manufacturing  country,  nor  could  the  most  liberal  boun- 
ties have  made  her  so.  The  jealousy  of  commerce,  how- 
ever, is  as  fanciful  and  unreasonable  as  the  jealousy  of  love. 
The  clothiers  of  Wilts  and  Yorkshire  were  weak  enough 
to  imagine  that  they  should  be  ruined  by  the  competition 
of  a  half  barbarous  island — an  island  where  there  was  far 
less  capital  than  in  England,  where  there  was  far  less  se- 
curity for  life  and  property  than  in  England,  and  where 
there  was  far  less  industry  and  energy  among  the  laboring 
classes  than  in  England.  Molyneux,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  sanguine  temperament  of  a  projector,  ne  imag- 
ined that,  but  for  the  tyrannical  interference  of  strangers, 
a  Ghent  would  spring  up  in  Connemara,  and  a  Bruges  in 
the  Bog  of  Allen.  And  what  right  had  strangers  to  inter- 
fere ?  Not  content  with  showing  that  the  law  of  which  he 
complained  was  absurd  and  unjust,  he  undertook  to  prove 
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that  it  was  null  and  void.  Early  in  the  year  1698  he  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  the  king  a  treatise  in  which  it  was 
asserted  in  plain  terms  that  the  English  Parliament  had  no 
authority  over  Ireland. 

Whoever  considers  without  passion  or  prejudice  the 
great  constitutional  question  which  was  thus  for  the  first 
time  raised,  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  Molyneux  was 
in  error.  The  right  of  the  Parliament  of  England  to  legis- 
late for  Ireland  rested  on  the  broad  general  principle  that 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  mother  country  extends 
over  all  colonies  planted  by  her  sons  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  principle  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
at  the  time  of  the  American  troubles,  and  was  then  main- 
tained, without  any  reservation,  not  only  by  the  English 
ministers,  but  by  Burke  and  all  the  adherents  of  Eocking- 
ham,  and  was  admitted,  with  one  single  reservation,  even 
by  the  Americans  themselves.  Down  to  the  moment  of 
separation  the  Congress  fully  acknowledged  the  compe- 
tency of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  to  make  laws,  of 
any  kind  but  one,  for  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  The 
only  power  which  such  men  as  Washington  and  Franklin 
denied  to  the  imperial  Legislature  was  the  power  of  tax- 
ing. Within  living  memory,  acts  which  have  made  great 
political  and  social  revolutions  in  our  colonies  have  been 
passed  in  this  country ;  nor  has  the  validity  of  those  acts 
ever  been  questioned ;  and  conspicuous  among  them  were 
the  law  of  1807  which  abolished  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
law  of  1833  which  abolished  slavery. 

The  doctrine  that  the  parent  state  has  supreme  power 
over  the  colonies  is  not  only  borne  out  by  authority  and  by 
precedent,  but  will  appear,  when  examined,  to  be  in  entire 
accordance  with  justice  and  with  policy.  During  the  fee- 
ble infancy  of  colonies,  independence  would  be  pernicious, 
or  rather  fatal  to  them.  Undoubtedly,  as  they  grow  stron- 
ger and  stronger,  it  will  be  wise  in  the  home  government 
to  be  more  and  more  indulgent.  No  sensible  parent  deals 
with  a  son  of  twenty  in  the  same  way  as  with  a  son  of  ten. 
Nor  will  any  government  not  infatuated  treat  such  a  prov- 
ince as  Canada  or  Victoria  in  the  way  in  which  it  might 
be  proper  to  treat  a  little  band  of  emigrants  who  have  just 
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begun  to  build  their  huts  on  a  barbarous  shore,  and  to 
whom  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  a  great  nation  is  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Nevertheless,  there  can  not  really  be 
more  than  one  supreme  power  in  a  society.  If,  therefore, 
a  time  comes  at  which  the  mother  country  finds  it  expe- 
dient altogether  to  abdicate  her  paramount  authority  over 
a  colony,  one  of  two  courses  ought  to  be  taken.  There 
ought  to  be  complete  incorporation,  if  such  incorporation 
be  possible.  If  not,  there  ought  to  be  complete  separa- 
tion. Very  few  propositions  in  politics  can  be  so  perfectly 
demonstrated  as  this,  that  parliamentary  government  can 
not  be  carried  on  by  two  really  equal  and  independent 
Parliaments  in  one  empire. 

And,  if  we  admit  the  general  rule  to  be  that  the  English 
Parliament  is  competent  to  legislate  for  colonies  planted 
by  English  subjects,  what  reason  was  there  for  considering 
the  case  of  the  colony  in  Ireland  as  an  exception  ?  For  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  question  was  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colony.  The  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants, more  than  five  sixths  of  the  population,  had  no  more 
interest  in  the  matter  than  the  swine  or  the  poultry ;  or, 
if  they  had  an  interest,  it  was  for  their  interest  that  the 
caste  which  domineered  over  them  should  not  be  emanci- 
pated from  all  external  control.  They  were  no  more  rep- 
resented in  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Dublin  than  in  the 
Parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster.  They  had  less  to 
dread  from  legislation  at  Westminster  than  from  legislation 
at  Dublin.  They  were,  indeed,  likely  to  obtain  but  a  very 
scanty  measure  of  justice  from  the  English  Tories,  a  more 
scanty  measure  still  from  the  English  Whigs ;  but  the  most 
acrimonious  English  Whig  did  not  feel  toward  them  that 
intense  antipathy,  compounded  of  hatred,  fear,  and  scorn, 
with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Cromwellian  who 
dwelt  among  them.*     For  the  Irishry,  Molyneux,  though 

*  That  a  portion  at  least  of  the  native  population  of  Ireland  looked  to 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  for  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Parliament  at  Dublin  appears  from  a  paper  entitled  The  Case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Nation  of  Ireland.  This  paper,  written  in  1711  by  one  of  the  op- 
pressed race  and  religion,  is  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  Lord  Fingal.  The  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  is  accused  of  treating  the  Irish  worse  than  the  Turks  treat 
the  Christians,  worse  than  the  Egyptians  treated  the  Israelites.     "There- 
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boasting  that  he  was  the  champion  of  liberty,  though  pro- 
fessing to  have  learned  his  political  principles  from  Locke's 
writings,  and  though  confidently  expecting  Locke's  ap- 
plause, asked  nothing  but  a  more  cruel  and  more  hopeless 
slavery.  What  he  claimed  was  that,  as  respected  the  col- 
ony to  which  he  belonged,  England  should  forego  rights 
which  she  has  exercised  and  is  still  exercising  over  every 
other  colony  that  she  has  ever  planted.  And  what  reason 
could  be  given  for  making  such  a  distinction  ?  No  colony 
had  owed  so  much  to  England.  No  colony  stood  in  such 
need  of  the  support  of  England.  Twice,  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  then  living,  the  natives  had  attempted  to  throw 
off  the  alien  yoke ;  twice  the  intruders  had  been  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  extirpation ;  twice  England  had  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  had  put  down  the  Celtic  population  under 
the  feet  of  her  own  progeny.  Millions  of  English  money 
had  been  expended  in  the  struggle.  English  blood  had 
flowed  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Athlone,  at  Aghrim  and  at 
Limerick.  The  graves  of  thousands  of  English  soldiers 
had  been  dug  in  the  pestilential  morass  of  Dundalk.  It 
was  owing  to  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  English 
people  that,  from  the  basaltic  pillars  of  Ulster  to  the  lakes 
of  Kerry,  the  Saxon  settlers  were  trampling  on  the  chil- 
dren of  the  soil.  The  colony  in  Ireland  was  therefore  em- 
phatically a  dependency — a  dependency,  not  merely  by 
the  common  law  of  the  realm,  but  by  the  nature  of  things. 
It  was  absurd  to  claim  independence  for  a  community 
which  could  not  cease  to  be  dependent  without  ceasing  to 
exist. 

Molyneux  soon  found  that  he  had  ventured  on  a  peril- 
ous undertaking.  A  member  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  complained  in  his  place  that  a  book  which  at- 
tacked the  most  precious  privileges  of  the  supreme  Legis- 

fore,"  says  the  writer,  "they  (the  Irish)  apply  themselves  to  the  present 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Parliament  of  nice  honor  and  stanch  jus- 
tice. .  .  .  Their  request  then  is,  that  this  great  Parliament  may  make 
good  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  in  all  the  Civil  Articles."  In  order  to  propiti- 
ate those  to  whom  he  makes  this  appeal,  he  accuses  the  Irish  Parliament 
of  encroaching  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
charges  the  colonists  generally  with  ingratitude  to  the  mother  country  to 
which  they  owe  so  much. 

V.  B 
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lature  was  in  circulation.  The  volume  was  produced; 
some  passages  were  read ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  subject.  The  committee  soon  re- 
ported that  the  obnoxious  pamphlet  was  only  one  of  sev- 
eral symptoms  which  indicated  a  spirit  such  as  ought  to 
be  suppressed.  The  crown  of  Ireland  had  been  most  im- 
properly described  in  public  instruments  as  an  imperial 
crown.  The  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  had  presumed  not 
only  to  re-enact  an  English  act  passed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  them,  but  to  re-enact  it  with  alterations. 
The  alteration  was  indeed  small ;  but  the  alteration  even 
of  a  letter  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Several  addresses  were  voted  without  a  division. 
The  king  was  entreated  to  discourage  all  encroachments 
of  subordinate  powers  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the  En- 
glish Legislature,  to  bring  to  justice  the  pamphleteer  who 
had  dared  to  question  that  authority,  to  enforce  the  acts 
which  had  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  woolen 
manufactures  of  England,  and  to  direct  the  industry  and 
capital  of  Ireland  into  the  channel  of  the  linen  trade,  a 
trade  which  might  grow  and  flourish  in  Leinster  and  Ul- 
ster without  exciting  the  smallest  jealousy  at  Norwich  or 
at  Halifax. 

The  king  promised  to  do  what  the  Commons  asked; 
but,  in  truth,  there  was  little  to  be  done.  The  Irish,  con- 
scious of  their  impotence,  submitted  -without  a  murmur. 
The  Irish  woolen  manufacture  languished  and  disappeared, 
as  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  languished  and  disap- 
peared if  it  had  been  left  to  itself.  Had  Molyneux  lived  a 
few  months  longer  he  would  probably  have  been  impeach- 
ed. But  the  close  of  the  session  was  approaching,  and  be- 
fore the  houses  met  again  a  timely  death  had  snatched  him 
from  their  vengeance ;  and  the  momentous  question  which 
had  been  first  stirred  by  him  slept  a  deep  sleep  till  it  was 
revived  in  a  more  formidable  shape,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty -six  years,  by  the  fourth  letter  of  The  Drapier. 

Of  the  commercial  questions  which  prolonged  this  ses- 
sion far  into  the  summer,  the  most  important  respected  In- 
dia. Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons 
had  decided  that  all  Englishmen  had  an  equal  right  to  traf- 
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fie  in  the  Asiatic  Seas,  unless  prohibited  by  Parliament  • 
and  in  that  decision  the  king  had  thought  it  prudent  to 
acquiesce.    Any  merchant  of  London  or  Bristol  might  now 
fit  out  a  ship  for  Bengal  or  for  China  without  the  least  ap- 
prehension of  being  molested  by  the  Admiralty  or  sued  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster.     No  wise  man,  however,  was 
disposed  to  stake  a  large  sum  on  such'  a  venture.     For  the 
vote  which  protected  him  from  annoyance  here  left  him 
exposed  to  serious  risks  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    The  Old  Company,  though  its  exclusive  priv- 
ileges were  no  more,  and  though  its  dividends  had  greatly 
diminished,  was  still  in  existence,  and  still  retained  its  cas- 
tles and  warehouses,  its  fleet  of  fine  merchantmen,  and  its 
able  and  zealous  factors,  thoroughly  qualified  by  a  long  ex- 
perience to  transact  business  both  in  the  palaces  and  in  the 
bazars  of  the  East,  and  accustomed  to  look  for  direction  to 
the  India  House  alone.     The  private  trader,  therefore,  still 
ran  great  risk  of  being  treated  as  a  smuggler,  if  not  as  a 
pirate.     He  might  indeed,  if  he  was  wronged,  apply  for  re- 
dress to  the  tribunals  of  his  country.     But  years  must 
elapse  before  his  cause  could  be  heard ;  his  witnesses  must 
be  conveyed  over  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  sea ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  was  a  ruined  man.     The  experiment  of  free 
trade  with  India  had  therefore  been  tried  under  every  dis- 
advantage, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  had  not  been  tried 
at  all.    The  general  opinion  had  always  been  that  some  re- 
striction was  necessary,  and  that  opinion  had  been  con- 
firmed by  all  that  had  happened  since  the  old  restrictions 
had  been  removed.     The  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  again  besieged  by  the  two  great  contending  factions 
of  the  city.     The  Old  Company  offered,  in  return  for  a  mo- 
nopoly secured  by  law,  a  loan  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  the  whole  body  of  Tories  was  for  accepting 
the  offer.     But  those  indefatigable  agitators  who  had,  ever 
since  the  Eevolution,  been  striving  to  obtain  a  share  in  the 
trade  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  exerted  themselves  at  this  con- 
juncture more  strenuously  than  ever,  and  found  a  power- 
ful patron  in  Montague. 

That  dexterous  and  eloquent  statesman  had  two  objects 
in  view.     One  was  to  obtain  for  the  state,  as  the  price  of 
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the  monopoly,  a  sum  much  larger  than  the  Old  Company 
was  able  to  give.  The  other  was  to  promote  the  interest 
of  his  own  party.  Nowhere  was  the  conflict  between 
Whigs  and  Tories  sharper  than  in  the  city  of  London ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  city  of  London  was  felt  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  realm.  To  elevate  the  Whig  section  of  that 
mighty  commercial  aristocracy  which  congregated  under 
the  arches  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  to  depress  the  Tory 
section,  had  long  been  one  of  Montague's  favorite  schemes. 
He  had  already  formed  one  citadel  in  the  heart  of  that 
great  emporium,  and  he  now  thought  that  it  might  be  in 
his  power  to  erect  and  garrison  a  second  strong-hold  in  a 
position  scarcely  less  commanding.  It  had  often  been  said, 
in  times  of  civil  war,  that  whoever  was  master  of  the  Tower 
and  of  Tilbury  Fort  was  master  of  London.  The  fastnesses 
by  means  of  which  Montague  proposed  to  keep  the  capital 
obedient  in  times  of  peace  and  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment were  of  a  different  kind.  The  Bank  was  one  of  his 
fortresses ;  and  he  trusted  that  a  new  India  House  would 
be  the  other. 

The  task  which  he  had  undertaken  was  not  an  easy  one ; 
for,  while  his  opponents  were  united,  his  adherents  were 
divided.  Most  of  those  who  were  for  a  New  Company 
thought  that  the  New  Company  ought,  like  the  Old  Com- 
pany, to  trade  on  a  joint  stock.  But  there  were  some  who 
held  that  our  commerce  with  India  would  be  best  carried 
on  by  means  of  what  is  called  a  regulated  company.  There 
was  a  Turkey  Company,  the  members  of  which  contrib- 
uted to  a  general  fund,  and  had,  in  return,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trafficking  with  the  Levant ;  but  those  mem- 
bers trafficked  each  on  his  own  account;  they . forestalled 
each  other ;  they  undersold  each  other ;  one  became  rich, 
another  became  bankrupt.  The  corporation  meanwhile 
watched  over  the  common  interest  of  all  the  members, 
furnished  the  crown  with  the  means  of  maintaining  an 
embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  placed  at  several  import- 
ant ports  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  whose  business  was  to 
keep  the  pacha  and  the  cadi  in  good-humor,  and  to  arbi- 
trate in  disputes  among  Englishmen.  Why  might  not  the 
same  system  be  found  to  answer  in  regions  lying  still  far- 
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ther  to  the  east  ?  Why  should  not  every  member  of  the 
New  Company  be  at  liberty  to  export  European  commod- 
ities to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape,  and  to  bring  back 
shawls,  saltpetre,  and  bohea  to  England,  while  the  com- 
pany, in  its  collective  capacity,  might  treat  with  Asiatic 
potentates,  or  exact  reparation  from  them,  and  might  be 
intrusted  with  powers  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
for  the  government  of  forts  and  factories  ? 

Montague  tried  to  please  all  those  whose  support  was 
necessary  to  him,  and  this  he  could  effect  only  by  bringing 
forward  a  plan  so  intricate  that  it  can  not  without  some 
pains  be  understood.  He  wanted  two  millions  to  extricate 
the  state  from  its  financial  embarrassments.  That  sum  he 
proposed  to  raise  by  a  loan  at  eight  per  cent.  The  lenders 
might  be  either  individuals  or  corporations.  But  they  were 
all,  individuals  and  corporations,  to  be  united  in  a  new 
corporation,  which  was  to  be  called  the  General  Society. 
Every  member  of  the  General  Society,  whether  individual 
or  corporation,  might  trade  separately  with  India  to  an  ex- 
tent not  exceeding  the  amount  which  such  member  had 
advanced  to  the  government.  But  all  the  members,  or  any 
of  them,  might,  if  they  so  thought  fit,  give  up  the  privilege 
of  trading  separately,  and  unite  themselves  under  a  royal 
charter  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  common.  Thus  the 
General  Society  was,  by  its  original  constitution,  a  regu- 
lated company;  but  it  was  provided  that  either  the  whole 
society  or  any  part  of  it  might  become  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany. 

The  opposition  to  the  scheme  was  vehement  and  perti- 
nacious. The  Old  Company  presented  petition  after  peti- 
tion. The  Tories,  with  Seymour  at  their  head,  appealed 
both  to  the  good  faith  and  to  the  compassion  of  Parlia- 
ment. Much  was  said  about  the  sanctity  of  the  existing 
charter,  and  much  about  the  tenderness  due  to  the  nu- 
merous families  which  had,  in  reliance  on  that  charter,  in- 
vested their  substance  in  India  stock.  On  the  other  side, 
there  was  no  want  of  plausible  topics  or  of  skill  to  use 
them.  Was  it  not  strange  that  those  who  talked  so  much 
about  the  charter  should  have  altogether  overlooked  the 
very  clause  of  the  charter  on  which  the  whole  question 
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turned?  That  clause  expressly  reserved  to  the  govern- 
ment power  of  revocation,  after  three  years'  notice,  if  the 
charter  did  not  appear  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public.  The 
charter  had  not  been  found  beneficial  to  the  public ;  the 
three  years'  notice  should  be  given ;  and  in  the  year  1701 
the  revocation  would  take  effect.  What  could  be  fairer  ? 
If  any  body  was  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  the  privileges 
of  the  Old  Company  were  perpetual,  when  the  very  instru- 
ment which  created  those  privileges  expressly  declared 
them  to  be  terminable,  what  right  had  he  to  blame  the 
Parliament,  which  was  bound  to  do  the  best  for  the  state, 
for  not  saving  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  from  the 
natural  punishment  of  his  own  folly  ?  It  was  evident  that 
nothing  was  proposed  inconsistent  with  strict  justice.  And 
what  right  had  the  Old  Company  to  more  than  strict  jus- 
tice ?  These  petitioners,  who  implored  the  Legislature  to 
deal  indulgently  with  them  in  their  adversity,  how  had 
they  used  their  boundless  prosperity  ?  Had  not  the  India 
House  recently  been  the  very  den  of  corruption,  the  taint- 
ed spot  from  which  the  plague  had  spread  to  the  court  and 
the  council,  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  Were  the  disclosures  of  1695  forgotten,  the  eighty 
thousand  pounds  of  secret  service  money  disbursed  in  one 
year,  the  enormous  bribes  direct  and  indirect,  Seymour's 
saltpetre  contracts,  Leeds's  bags  of  gold  ?  By  the  malprac- 
tices which  the  inquiry  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  then 
brought  to  light,  the  charter  had  been  forfeited ;  and  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  forfeiture  had  been  immedi- 
ately enforced.  "Had  not  time  then  pressed,"  said  Mon- 
tague, "  had  it  not  been  necessary  that  the  session  should 
close,  it  is  probable  that  the  petitioners  who  now  cry  out 
that  they  can  not  get  justice,  would  have  got  more  justice 
than  they  desired.  If  they  had  been  called  to  account  for 
great  and  real  wrong  in  1695,  we  should  not  have  had 
them  here  complaining  of  imaginary  wrong  in  1698." 

The  fight  was  protracted  by  the  obstinacy  and  dexterity 
of  the  Old  Company  and  its  friends  from  the  first  week  of 
May  to  the  last  week  in  June.  It  seems  that  many  even 
of  Montague's  followers  doubted  whether  the  promised  two 
millions  would  be  forthcoming.     His  enemies  confidently 
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predicted  that  the  General  Society  would  be  as  complete  a 
failure  as  the  Land  Bank  had  been  in  the  year  before  the 
last,  and  that  he  would  in  the  autumn  find  himself  in  charge 
of  an  empty  exchequer.  His  activity  and  eloquence,  how- 
ever, prevailed.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  after  many 
laborious  sittings,  the  question  was  put  that  this  bill  do 
pass,  and  was  carried  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen  votes  to 
seventy- eight.  In  the  Upper  House  the  conflict  was  short 
and  sharp.  Some  peers  declared  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
subscription  to  the  proposed  loan,  far  from  amounting  to 
the  two  millions  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
expected,  would  fall  far  short  of  one  million.  Others,  with 
much  reason,  complained  that  a  law  of  such  grave  import- 
ance should  have  been  sent  up  to  them  in  such  a  shape  that 
they  must  either  take  the  whole  or  throw  out  the  whole. 
The  privilege  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to  money  bills 
had  of  late  been  grossly  abused.  The  Bank  had  been  cre- 
ated by  one  money  bill;  this  General  Society  was  to  be  cre- 
ated by  another  money  bill.  Such  a  bill  the  Lords  could 
not  amend:  they  might  indeed  reject  it;  but  to  reject  it 
was  to  shake  the  foundations  of  public  credit  and  to  leave 
the  kingdom  defenseless.  Thus  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture was  systematically  put  under  duress  by  the  other,  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  reduced  to  utter  insignificance.  It  was 
better  that  the  government  should  be  once  pinched  for 
money  than  that  the  House  of  Peers  should  cease  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that 
the  bill  was  carried  only  by  sixty-five  to  forty-eight.  It 
received  the  royal  sanction  on  the  fifth  of  July.  The  king 
then  spoke  from  the  throne.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  a  King  of  England  had  spoken  to  a  Parliament 
of  which  the  existence  was  about  to  be  terminated,  not  by 
his  own  act,  but  by  the  act  of  the  law.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  take  leave  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  before  him  with- 
out publicly  acknowledging  the  great  things  which  they 
had  done  for  his  dignity  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
He  recounted  the  chief  services  which  they  had,  during 
three  eventful  sessions,  rendered  to  the  country.  "  These 
things  will,"  he  said,  "give  a  lasting  reputation  to  this 
Parliament,  and  will  be  a  subject  of  emulation  to  Parlia- 
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ments  which  shall  come  after."  The  houses  were  then  pro- 
rogued. 

During  the  week  which  followed  there  was  some  anxie- 
ty as  to  the  result  of  the  subscription  for  the  stock  of  the 
General  Society.  If  that  subscription  failed,  there  would 
be  a  deficit :  public  credit  would  be  shaken ;  and  Monta- 
gue would  be  regarded  as  a  pretender  who  had  owed  his 
reputation  to  a  mere  run  of  good  luck,  and  who  had  tempt- 
ed chance  once  too  often.  But  the  event  was  such  as  even 
his  sanguine  spirit  had  scarcely  ventured  to  anticipate.  At 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth  of  July  the  books 
were  opened  at  the  Hall  of  the  Company  of  Mercers  in 
Cheapside.  An  immense  crowd  had  already  collected  in 
the  street.  As  soon  as  the  doors  were  flung  wide,  wealthy 
citizens,  with  their  money  in  their  hands,  pressed  in,  push- 
ing and  elbowing  each  other.  The  guineas  were  paid  down 
faster  than  the  clerks  could  count  them.  Before  night  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  subscribed.  The  next 
day  the  throng  was  as  great.  More  than  one  capitalist  put 
down  his  name  for  thirty  thousand  pounds.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  those  ill-boding  politicians  who  were  constantly 
repeating  that  the  war,  the  debt,  the  taxes,  the  grants  to 
Dutch  courtiers,  had  ruined  the  kingdom,  the  sum,  which 
it  had  been  doubted  whether  England  would  be  able  to 
raise  in  many  weeks,  was  subscribed  by  London  in  a  few 
hours.  The  applications  from  the  provincial  towns  and  ru- 
ral districts  came  too  late.  The  merchants  of  Bristol  had 
intended  to  take  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the 
stock,  but  had  waited  to  learn  how  the  subscription  went 
on  before  they  gave  their  final  orders;  and,  by  the  time 
that  the  mail  had  gone  down  to  Bristol  and  returned,  there 
was  no  more  stock  to  be  had. 

This  was  the  moment  at  which  the  fortunes  of  Monta- 
gue reached  the  meridian.  The  decline  was  close  at  hand. 
His  ability  and  his  constant  success  were  every  where  talk- 
ed of  with  admiration  and  envy.  That  man,  it  was  com- 
monly said,  has  never  wanted,  and  never  will  want  an  ex- 
pedient. 

During  the  long  and  busy  session  which  had  just  closed, 
some  interesting  and  important  events  had  taken  place 
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which,  may  properly  be  mentioned  here.  One  of  those 
events  was  the  destruction  of  the  most  celebrated  palace 
in  which  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  ever  dwelt.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  January,  a  woman — the  patri- 
otic journalists  and  pamphleteers  of  that  time  did  not  fail 
to  note  that  she  was  a  Dutchwoman — who  was  employed 
as  a  laundress  at  Whitehall,  lighted  a  charcoal  fire  in  her 
room  and  placed  some  linen  round  it.  The  linen  caught 
fire  and  burned  furiously.  The  tapestry,  the  bedding,  the 
wainscots  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  unhappy  woman 
who  had  done  the  mischief  perished.  Soon  the  flames 
burst  out  of  the  windows.  All  Westminster,  all  the  Strand, 
all  the  river  were  in  commotion.  Before  midnight  the 
king's  apartments,  the  queen's  apartments,  the  wardrobe, 
the  treasury,  the  office  of  the  privy  council,  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  had  been  destroyed.  The  two  chapels 
perished  together:  that  ancient  chapel  where  Wolsey  had 
heard  mass  in  the  midst  of  gorgeous  copes,  golden  candle- 
sticks, and  jeWeled  crosses,  and  that  modern  edifice  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  devotions  of  James,  and  had  been 
embellished  by  the  pencil  of  Verrio  and  the  chisel  of  Gib- 
bons. Meanwhile  a  great  extent  of  building  had  been 
blown  up,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  this  expedient  a  stop 
had  been  put  to  the  conflagration.  But  early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  new  fire  broke  out  of  the  heaps  of  combustible  mat- 
ter which  the  gunpowder  had  scattered  to  right  and  left. 
The  guard-room  was  consumed.  No  trace  was  left  of  that 
celebrated  gallery  which  had  witnessed  so  many  balls  and 
pageants,  in  which  so  many  maids  of  honor  had  listened 
too  easily  to  the  vows  and  flatteries  of  gallants,  and  in 
which  so  many  bags  of  gold  had  changed  masters  at  the 
hazard  table.  During  some  time  men  despaired  of  the 
Banqueting  House.  The  flames  broke  in  on  the  south  of 
that  beautiful  hall,  and  were  with  great  difficulty  extin- 
guished by  the  exertions  of  the  guards,  to  whom  Cutts, 
mindful  of  his  honorable  nickname  of  the  Salamander,  set 
as  good  an  example  on  this  night  of  terror  as  he  had  set 
in  the  breach  at  Namur.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and  many 
grievous  wounds  were  inflicted  by  the  falling  masses  of 
stone  and  timber,  before  the  fire  was  effectually  subdued. 
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"When  day  broke,  the  heaps  of  smoking  ruins  spread  from 
Scotland  Yard  to  the  Bowling  Green,  where  the  mansion 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  now  stands.  The  Banqueting 
House  was  safe;  but  the  graceful  columns  and  festoons 
designed  by  Inigo  were  so  much  defaced  and  blackened 
that  their  form  could  hardly  be  discerned.  There  had 
been  time  to  move  the  most  valuable  effects  which  were 
movable.  Unfortunately,  some  of  Holbein's  finest  pictures 
were  painted  on  the  walls,  and  are  consequently  known  to 
us  only  by  copies  and  engravings.  The  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  of  the  Privy  Council  were  rescued,  and  are  still 
preserved.  The  ministers  whose  offices  had  been  burned 
down  were  provided  with  new  offices  in  the  neighborhood. 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  built,  close  to  St.  James's  Park,  two 
appendages  to  the  palace  at  "Whitehall,  a  cock-pit  and  a 
tennis-court.  The  Treasury  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
cock-pit,  the  Privy  Council  Office  the  site  of  the  tennis- 
court. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  associations  which  make  the 
name  of  Whitehall  still  interesting  to  an  Englishman,  the 
old  building  was  little  regretted.  It  was  spacious  indeed 
and  commodious,  but  mean  and  inelegant.  The  people  of 
the  capital  had  been  annoyed  by  the  scoffing  way  in  which 
foreigners  spoke  of  the  principal  residence  of  our  sover- 
eigns, and  often  said  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  great  fire 
had  not  spared  the  old  portico  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  stately 
arcades  of  Gresham's  Bourse,  and  taken  in  exchange  that 
ugly  old  labyrinth  of  dingy  brick  and  plastered  timber. 
It  might  now  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  a  Louvre. 
Before  the  ashes  of  the  old  palace  were  cold,  plans  for  a 
new  palace  were  circulated  and  discussed.  But  William, 
who  could  not  draw  his  breath  in  the  air  of  Westminster, 
was  little  disposed  to  expend  a  million  on  a  house  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  inhabit.  Many 
blamed  him  for  not  restoring  the  dwelling  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  a  few  Jacobites,  whom  evil  temper  and  repeated 
disappointments  had  driven  almost  mad,  accused  him  of 
having  burned  it  down.  It  was  not  till  long  after  his 
death  that  Tory  writers  ceased  to  call  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Whitehall,  and  to  complain  that  the  King  of  England 
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had  no  better  town  house  than  St.  James's,  while  the  de- 
lightful spot  where  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  had  held 
their  councils  and  their  revels  was  covered  with  the  man- 
sions of  his  jobbing  courtiers.* 

In  the  same  week  in  which  Whitehall  perished,  the  Lon- 
doners were  supplied  with  a  new  topic  of  conversation  by 
a  royal  visit,  which,  of  all  royal  visits,  was  the  least  pomp- 
ous and  ceremonious,  and  yet  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant. On  the  tenth  of  January  a  vessel  from  Holland 
anchored  off  Greenwich,  and  was  welcomed  with  great  re- 
spect. Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  was  on  board. 
He  took  boat  with  a  few  attendants,  and  was  rowed  up  the 
Thames  to  Norfolk  Street,  where  a  house  overlooking  the 
river  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

His  journey  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  not  only  of  his 
own  country,  but  of  ours,  and  of  the  world.  To  the  pol- 
ished nations  of  Western  Europe,  the  empire  which  he  gov- 
erned had  till  then  been  what  Bokhara  or  Siam  is  to  us. 
That  empire,  indeed,  though  less  extensive  than  at  present, 
was  the  most  extensive  that  had  ever  obeyed  a  single  chief. 
The  dominions  of  Alexander  and  of  Trajan  were  small 
when  compared  with  the  immense  area  of  the  Scythian 
desert.  But,  in  the  estimation  of  statesmen,  that  boundless 
expanse  of  larch  forest  and  morass,  where  the  snow  lay 
deep  during  eight  months  of  every  year,  and  where  a 
wretched  peasantry  could  with  difficulty  defend  their  hov- 
els against  troops  of  famished  wolves,  was  of  less  account 
than  the  two  or  three  square  miles  into  which  were  crowd- 
ed the  counting-houses,  the  warehouses,  and  the  innumer- 

*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  169^ ;  Postman  of  the  same  date;  Van  Clev- 
erskirkc,  Jan.  -fa- ;  L'llermitage,  Jan.  -fe,  -fa  ;  Evelyn's  Diary  ;  Ward's 
London  Spy;  William  to  Heinsius,  Jan.  -fa;  "The  loss,"  the  king  writes, 
' '  is  less  to  me  than  it  would  be  to  another  person,  for  I  can  not  live  there. 
Yet  it  is  serious."  So  late  as  1758  Johnson  described  a  furious  Jacobite 
as  firmly  convinced  that  William  burned  down  Whitehall  in  order  to  steal 
the  furniture. — Idler,  No.  10.  Pope,  in  Windsor  Forest,  a  poem  which  has 
a  stronger  tinge  of  Toryism  than  any  thing  else  that  he  ever  wrote,  predicts 
the  speedy  restoration  of  the  fallen  palace. 

"I  see,  I  see,  where  two  fair  cities  bend 
Their  ample  bow,  a  new  Whitehall  ascend." 

See  Ealph's  bitter  remarks  on  the  fate  of  Whitehall. 
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able  masts  of  Amsterdam.  On  the  Baltic,  Eussia  had  not 
then  a  single  port.  Her  maritime  trade  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  Christendom  was  entirely  carried  on  at  Archangel, 
a  place  which  had  been  created  and  was  supported  by  ad- 
venturers from  our  island.  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  a 
ship  from  England,  seeking  a  northeast  passage  to  the  land 
of  silk  and  spice,  had  discovered  the  White  Sea.  The 
barbarians  who  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  that  dreary  gulf 
had  never  before  seen  such  a  portent  as  a  vessel  of  a  hund- 
red and  sixty  tons  burden.  They  fled  in  terror;  and, 
when  they  were  pursued  and  overtaken,  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  chief  of  the  strangers,  and  kissed  his  feet. 
He  succeeded  in  opening  a  friendly  communication  with 
them,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  regular  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  our  country  and  the  subjects 
of  the  Czar.  A  Russian  Company  was  incorporated  in  Lon- 
don. An  English  factory  was  built  at  Archangel.  That 
factory  was  indeed,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  rude  and  mean  building.  The  walls  con- 
sisted of  trees  laid  one  upon  another,  and  the  roof  was  of 
birch  bark.  This  shelter,  however,  was  sufficient  in  the 
long  summer  day  of  the  Arctic  regions.  Regularly  at  that 
season  several  English  ships  cast  anchor  in  the  bay.  A 
fair  was  held  on  the  beach.  Traders  came  from  a  distance 
of  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  only  mart  where  they 
could  exchange  hemp  and  tar,  hides  and  tallow,  wax  and 
honey,  the  fur  of  the  sable  and  the  wolverine,  and  the  roe 
of  the  sturgeon  of  the  Volga,  for  Manchester  stuffs,  Shef- 
field knives,  Birmingham  buttons,  sugar  from  Jamaica,  and 
pepper  from  Malabar.  The  commerce  in  these  articles 
was  open.  But  there  was  a  secret  traffic  which  was  not 
less  active  or  less  lucrative,  though  the  Russian  laws  had 
made  it  punishable,  and  though  the  Russian  divines  pro- 
nounced it  damnable.  In  general,  the  mandates  of  princes 
and  the  lessons  of  priests  were  received  by  the  Muscovite 
with  profound  reverence.  But  the  authority  of  his  princes 
and  of  his  priests  united  could  not  keep  him  from  tobacco. 
Pipes  he  could  not  obtain ;  but  a  cow's  horn  perforated 
served  his  turn.  From  every  Archangel  fair  rolls  of  the 
best  Virginia  speedily  found  their  way  to  Novgorod  and 
Tobolsk. 
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The  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia made  some  diplomatic  intercourse  necessary.  The  dip- 
lomatic intercourse,  however,  was  only  occasional.  The 
Czar  had  no  permanent  minister  here.  We  had  no  per- 
manent minister  at  Moscow,  and  even  at  Archangel  we 
had  no  consul.  Three  or  four  times  in  a  century  extraor- 
dinary embassies  were  sent  from  Whitehall  to  the  Krem- 
lin, and  from  the  Kremlin  to  Whitehall. 

The  English  embassies  had  historians  whose  narratives 
may  still  be  read  with  interest.    Those  historians  described 
vividly,  and  sometimes  bitterly,  the  savage  ignorance  and 
the  squalid  poverty  of  the  barbarous  country  in  which 
they  had  sojourned.     In  that  country,  they  said,  there  was 
neither  literature  nor  science,  neither  school  nor  college. 
It  was  not  till  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  that  a  single  printing-press  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Eussian  empire,  and  that  printing-press  had 
speedily  perished  in  a  fire  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  kindled  by  the  priests.     Even  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  library  of  a  prelate  of  the  first  dignity  consist- 
ed of  a  few  manuscripts.     Those  manuscripts,  too,  were 
in  long  rolls ;  for  the  art  of  book-binding  was  unknown. 
The  best  educated  men  could  barely  read  and  write.     It 
was  much  if  the  secretary  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  di- 
rection of  negotiation  with  foreign  powers  had  a  sufficient 
smattering  of  Dog  Latin  to  make  himself  understood.     The 
arithmetic  was  the  arithmetic  of  the  Dark  Ages.     The  den- 
ary notation  was  unknown.     Even  in  the  imperial  treas- 
ury the  computations  were  made  by  the  help  of  balls  strung 
on  wires.     Eound  the  person  of  the  sovereign  there  was  a 
blaze  of  gold  and  jewels ;  but  even  in  his  most  splendid 
palaces  were  to  be  found  the  filth  and  misery  of  an  Irish 
cabin.     So  late  as  the  year  1663  the  gentlemen  of  the  ret- 
inue of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  were,  in  the  city  of  Moscow, 
thrust  into  a  single  bedroom,  and  were  told  that,  if  they 
did  not  remain  together,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
devoured  by  rats. 

Such  was  the  report  which  the  English  legations  made 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  suffered  in  Eussia;  and  their 
evidence  was  confirmed  by  the  appearance  which  the  Eus- 
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sian  legations  made  in  England.  The  strangers  spoke  no 
civilized  language.  Their  garb,  their  gestures,  their  salu- 
tations, had  a  wild  and  barbarous  character.  The  embas- 
sador and  the  grandees  who  accompanied  him  were  so  gor- 
geous that  all  London  crowded  to  stare  at  them,  and  so 
filthy  that  nobody  dared  to  touch  them.  They  came  to 
the  court  balls  dropping  pearls  and  vermin.  It  was  said 
that  one  envoy  cudgeled  the  lords  of  his  train  whenever 
they  soiled  or  lost  any  part  of  their  finery,  and  that  an- 
other had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from  putting  his 
son  to  death  for  the  crime  of  shaving  and  dressing  after 
the  French  fashion. 

Our  ancestors,  therefore,  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
learn  that  a  young  barbarian,  who  had,  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  become  the  autocrat  of  the  immense  region  stretch- 
ing from  the  confines  of  Sweden  to  those  of  China,  and 
whose  education  had  been  inferior  to  that  of  an  English 
farmer  or  shopman,  had  planned  gigantic  improvements, 
had  learned  enough  of  some  languages  of  Western  Europe 
to  enable  him  to  communicate  with  civilized  men,  had  be- 
gun to  surround  himself  with  able  adventurers  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  had  sent  many  of  his  young  sub- 
jects to  study  languages,  arts,  and  sciences  in  foreign  cit- 
ies, and,  finally,  had  determined  to  travel  as  a  private  man, 
and  to  discover,  by  personal  observation!  the  secret  of  the 
immense  prosperity  and  power  enjoyed  by  some  commu- 
nities whose  whole  territory  was  far  less  than  the  hund- 
redth part  of  his  dominions. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  France  would  have 
been  the  first  object  of  his  curiosity.  For  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  the  French  king,  the  splendor  of  the  French 
court,  the  discipline  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  genius 
and  learning  of  the  French  writers,  were  then  renowned 
all  over  the  world.  But  the  Czar's  mind  had  early  taken 
a  strange  ply  which  it  retained  to  the  last.  His  empire 
was  of  all  empires  the  least  capable  of  being  made  a  great 
naval  power.  The  Swedish  provinces  lay  between  his 
states  and  the  Baltic.  The  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles 
lay  between  his  states  and  the  Mediterranean.  He  had 
access  to  the  ocean  only  in  a  latitude  in  which  navigation 
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is,  during  a  great  part  of  every  year,  perilous  and  difficult. 
On  the  ocean  he  had  only  a  single  port,  Archangel ;  and 
the  whole  shipping  of  Archangel  was  foreign.  There  did 
not  exist  a  Kussian  vessel  larger  than  a  fishing-boat.  Yet, 
from  some  cause  which  can  not  now  be  traced,  he  had  a 
taste  for  maritime  pursuits  which  amounted  to  a  passion, 
indeed  almost  to  a  monomania.  His  imagination  was  full 
of  sails,  yard-arms,  and  rudders.  That  large  mind,  equal 
to  the  highest  duties  of  the  general  and  the  statesman,  con- 
tracted itself  to  the  most  minute  details  of  naval  architec- 
ture and  naval  discipline.  The  chief  ambition  of  the  great 
conqueror  and  legislator  was  to  be  a  good  boatswain  and 
a  good  ship's  carpenter.  Holland  and  England  therefore 
had  for  him  an  attraction  which  was  wanting  to  the  gal- 
leries and  terraces  of  Versailles.  He  repaired  to  Amster- 
dam, took  a  lodging  in  the  dock-yard,  assumed  the  garb 
of  a  pilot,  put  down  his  name  on  the  list  of  workmen, 
wielded  with  his  own  hand  the  calking-iron  and  the  mal- 
let, fixed  the  pumps,  and  twisted  the  ropes.  Embassadors 
who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  were  forced,  much 
against  their  will,  to  clamber  up  the  rigging  of  a  man-of- 
war,  and  found  him  enthroned  on  the  cross-trees. 

Such  was  the  prince  whom  the  populace  of  London  now 
crowded  to  behold.  His  stately  form,  his  intellectual  fore- 
head, his  piercing  black  eyes,  his  Tartar  nose  and  mouth, 
his  gracious  smile,  his  frown  black  with  all  the  stormy  rage 
and  hate  of  a  barbarian  tyrant,  and,  above  all,  a  strange 
nervous  convulsion  which  sometimes  transformed  his  coun- 
tenance, during  a  few  moments,  into  an  object  on  which  it 
was  impossible  to  look  without  terror,  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  meat  which  he  devoured,  the  pints  of  brandy  which 
he  swallowed,  and  which,  it  was  said,  he  had  carefully  dis- 
tilled with  his  own  hands,  the  fool  who  jabbered  at  his 
feet,  the  monkey  which  grinned  at  the  back  of  his  chair, 
were,  during  some  weeks,  popular  topics  of  conversation. 
He  meanwhile  shunned  the  public  gaze  with  a  haughty 
shyness  which  inflamed  curiosity.  He  went  to  a  play; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries 
were  staring,  not  at  the  stage,  but  at  him,  he  retired  to  a 
back  bench,  where  he  was  screened  from  observation  by 
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his  attendants.  He  was  desirous  to  see  a  sitting  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but,  as  he  was  determined  not  to  be  seen, 
he  was  forced  to  climb  up  to  the  leads,  and  to  peep  through 
a  small  window.  He  heard  with  great  interest  the  royal 
assent  given  to  a  bill  for  raising  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  land  tax,  and  learned  with  amazement  that  this 
sum,  though  larger  by  one  half  than  the  whole  revenue 
which  he  could  wring  from  the  population  of  the  immense 
empire  of  which  he  was  absolute  master,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  the  Commons  of  England  voluntarily  granted 
every  year  to  their  constitutional  king. 

William  judiciously  humored  the  whims  of  his  illustri- 
ous guest,  and  stole  to  Norfolk  Street  so  quietly  that  no- 
body in  the  neighborhood  recognized  his  majesty  in  the 
thin  gentleman  who  got  out  of  the  modest-looking  coach 
at  the  Czar's  lodgings.  The  Czar  returned  the  visit  with 
the  same  precautions,  and  was  admitted  into  Kensington 
House  by  a  back  door.  It  was  afterward  known  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  fine  pictures  with  which  the  palace 
was  adorned.  But  over  the  chimney  of  the  royal  sitting- 
room  was  a  plate  which,  by  an  ingenious  machinery,  indi- 
cated the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  with  this  plate  he  was 
in  raptures. 

He  soon  became  weary  of  his  residence.  He  found  that 
he  was  too  far  from  the  objects  of  his  curiosity,  and  too 
near  to  the  crowds  to  which  he  was  himself  an  object  of 
curiosity.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Deptford,  and  was 
there  lodged  in  the  house  of  John  Evelyn,  a  house  which 
had  long  been  a  favorite  resort  of  men  of  letters,  men  of 
taste,  and  men  of  science.  Here  Peter  gave  himself  up  to 
his  favorite  pursuits.  He  navigated  a  yacht  every  day  up 
and  down  the  river.  His  apartment  was  crowded  with 
models  of  three-deckers  and  two-deckers,  frigates,  sloops, 
and  fire-ships.  The  only  Englishman  of  rank  in  whose 
society  he  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  was  the  eccentric 
Caermarthcn,  whose  passion  for  the  sea  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  his  own,  and  who  was  very  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  about  every  part  of  a  ship,  from  the  stem  to 
the  stern.  Caermarthen,  indeed,  became  so  great  a  favor- 
ite that  he  prevailed  on  the  Czar  to  consent  to  the  admis- 
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sion  of  a  limited  quantity  of  tobacco  into  Eussia.  There 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Eussian  clergy  would 
cry  out  against  any  relaxation  of  the  ancient  rule,  and 
would  strenuously  maintain  that  the  practice  of  smoking 
was  condemned  by  that  text  which  declares  that  man  is 
denied,  not  by  those  things  which  enter  in  at  the  mouth, 
but  by  those  which  proceed  out  of  it.  This  apprehension 
was  expressed  by  a  deputation  of  merchants  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  the  Czar ;  but  they  were  reassured 
by  the  air  with  which  he  told  them  that  he  knew  how  to 
keep  priests  in  order. 

lie  was  indeed  so  free  from  any  bigoted  attachment  to 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  that  both 
papists  and  Protestants  hoped  at  different  times  to  make 
him  a  proselyte.  Burnet,  commissioned  by  his  brethren, 
and  impelled,  no  doubt,  by  his  own  restless  curiosity  and 
love  of  meddling,  repaired  to  Deptford,  and  was  honored 
with  several  audiences.  The  Czar  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  exhibit  himself  at  St.  Paul's,  but  he  was  induced  to  vis- 
it Lambeth  Palace.  There  he  saw  the  ceremony  of  ordina- 
tion performed,  and  expressed  warm  approbation  of  the 
Anglican  ritual.  Nothing  in  England  astonished  him  so 
much  as  the  archiepiscopal  library.  It  was  the  first  good 
collection  of  books  that  he  had  seen ;  and  he  declared  that 
he  had  never  imagined  that  there  were  so  many  printed 
volumes  in  the  world. 

The  impression  which  he  made  on  Burnet  was  not  fa- 
vorable. The  good  bishop  could  not  understand  that  a 
mind  which  seemed  to  be  chiefly  occupied  with  questions 
about  the  best  place  for  a  capstan  and  the  best  way  of  rig- 
ging a  jury-mast  might  be  capable,  not  merely  of  ruling 
an  empire,  but  of  creating  a  nation.  He  complained  that 
he  had  gone  to  see  a  great  prince,  and  had  found  only  an 
industrious  shipwright.  Nor  does  Evelyn  seem  to  have 
formed  a  much  more  favorable  opinion  of  his  august  ten- 
ant. It  was,  indeed,  not  in  the  character  of  tenant  that 
the  Czar  was  likely  to  gain  the  good  word  of  civilized 
men.  With  all  the  high  qualities  which  were  peculiar  to 
himself,  he  had  all  the  filthy  habits  which  were  then  com- 
mon among  his  countrymen.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  while 
V.  E 
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disciplining  armies,  founding  schools,  framing  codes,  or- 
ganizing tribunals,  building  cities  in  deserts,  joining  dis- 
tant seas  by  artificial  rivers,  he  lived  in  his  palace  like  a 
hog  in  a  sty ;  and,  when  he  was  entertained  by  other  sov- 
ereigns, never  failed  to  leave  on  their  tapestried  walls  and 
velvet  state-beds  unequivocal  proofs  that  a  savage  had 
been  there.  Evelyn's  house  was  in  such  a  state  that  the 
Treasury  quieted  his  complaints  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money. 

Toward  the  close  of  March  the  Czar  visited  Portsmouth, 
saw  a  sham  sea-fight  at  Spithead,  watched  every  move- 
ment of  the  contending  fleets  with  intense  interest,  and 
expressed  in  warm  terms  his  gratitude  to  the  hospitable 
government  which  had  provided  so  delightful  a  spectacle 
for  his  amusement  and  instruction.  After  passing  more 
than  three  months  in  England,  he  departed  in  high  good- 
humor* 

His  visit,  his  singular  character,  and  what  was  rumored 
of  his  great  designs,  excited  much  curiosity  here,  but  noth- 
ing more  than  curiosity.  England  had  as  yet  nothing  to 
hope  or  to  fear  from  his  vast  empire.  All  her  serious  ap- 
prehensions were  directed  toward  a  different  quarter. 
None  could  say  how  soon  France,  so  lately  an  enemy, 
might  be  an  enemy  again. 

The  new  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  great 
Western  powers  were  widely  different  from  those  which 
had  existed  before  the  war.  During  the  eighteen  years 
which  had  elapsed  between  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Dover  and  the  Eevolution,  all  the  envoys  who  had  been 
sent  from  Whitehall  to  Versailles  had  been  mere  syco- 

*  As  to  the  Czar— London  Gazette ;  Van  Citters,  1698 ;  Jan.  ^\,  ^ ; 
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tt;  ¥a7^;  MaT/M  Mar-  A;  7^;  ifer-  See  also  Evelyns  Diary; 
Burnet ;  Postman,  Jan.  13,  15 ;  Feb.  10,  12,  24 ;  Mar.  24,  26,  31.  As  to 
Russia,  see  Hakluyt,  Purchas,  Voltaire,  St.  Simon.  Estat  de  Russie  par 
Margaret,  Paris,  1607.  State  of  Russia,  London,  1671.  La  Relation  des 
Trois  Ambassades  de  M.  Le  Comte  de  Carlisle,  Amsterdam,  1672.  (There 
is  an  English  translation  from  this  French  original.)  North's  Life  of  Dud- 
ley North.  Seymour's  History  of  London,  ii.,  426.  Pepys  and  Evelyn  on 
the  Russian  Embassies ;  Milton's  account  of  Muscovy.  On  the  personal 
habits  of  the  Czar,  see  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareuth. 
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phants  of  the  great  king.  In  England  the  French  embas- 
sador had  been  the  object  of  a  degrading  worship.  The 
chiefs  of  both  the  great  parties  had  been  his  pensioners 
and  his  tools.  The  ministers  of  the  crown  had  paid  him 
open  homage.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  had  stolen 
into  his  house  by  the  back  door.  Kings  had  stooped  to 
implore  his  good  offices,  had  persecuted  him  for  money 
with  the  importunity  of  street-beggars ;  and,  when  they 
had  succeeded  in  getting  from  him  a  box  of  doubloons  or 
a  bill  of  exchange,  had  embraced  him  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude and  joy.  But  those  days  were  past.  England  would 
never  again  send  a  Preston  or  a  Skelton  to  bow  down  be- 
fore the  majesty  of  France.  France  would  never  again 
send  a  Barillon  to  dictate  to  the  cabinet  of  England. 
Henceforth  the  intercourse  between  the  two  states  would 
be  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

William  thought  it  necessary  that  the  minister  who  was 
to  represent  him  at  the  French  court  should  be  a  man  of 
the  first  consideration,  and  one  on  whom  entire  reliance 
could  be  reposed.  Portland  was  chosen  for  this  important 
and  delicate  mission,  and  the  choice  was  eminently  judi- 
cious. He  had,  in  the  negotiations  of  the  preceding  year, 
shown  more  ability  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
crowd  of  formalists  who  had  been  exchanging  notes  and 
drawing  up  protocols  at  Ryswick.  Things  which  had 
been  kept  secret  from  the  plenipotentiaries  who  had  sign- 
ed the  treaty  were  well  known  to  him.  The  clew  of  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  England  and  Holland  was  in  his 
possession.  His  fidelity  and  diligence  were  beyond  all 
praise.  These  were  strong  recommendations.  Yet  it 
seemed  strange  to  many  that  William  should  have  been 
willing  to  part,  for  a  considerable  time,  from  a  companion 
with  whom  he  had,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  lived  on 
terms  of  entire  confidence  and  affection.  The  truth  was 
that  the  confidence  was  still  what  it  had  long  been,  but 
that  the  affection,  though  it  was  not  yet  extinct,  though  it 
had  not  even  cooled,  had  become  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
both  parties.  Till  very  recently  the  little  knot  of  person- 
al friends  who  had  followed  William  from  his  native  land 
to  his  place  of  splendid  banishment  had  been  firmly  united. 
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The  aversion  which  the  English  nation  felt  for  them  had 
given  him  much  pain ;  but  he  had  not  been  annoyed  by 
any  quarrel  among  themselves.  Zulestein  and  Auver- 
querque  had,  without  a  murmur,  yielded  to  Portland  the 
first  place  in  the  royal  favor ;  nor  had  Portland  grudged 
to  Zulestein  and  Auverquerque  very  solid  and  very  sig- 
nal proofs  of  their  master's  kindness.  But  a  younger  rival 
had  lately  obtained  an  influence  which  created  much  jeal- 
ousy. Among  the  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had  sailed  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay  was 
one  named  Arnold  Van  Keppel.  Keppel  had  a  sweet  and 
obliging  temper,  winning  manners,  and  a  quick,  though  not 
a  profound  understanding.  Courage,  loyalty,  and  secrecy 
were  common  between  him  and  Portland.  In  other  points 
they  differed  widely.  Portland  was  naturally  the  very 
opposite  of  a  flatterer,  and,  having  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  a  time  when  the  interval  be- 
tween the  house  of  Orange  and  the  house  of  Bentinck  was 
not  so  wide  as  it  afterward  became,  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  plain  speaking  which  he  could  not  unlearn  when  the 
comrade  of  his  youth  had  become  the  sovereign  of  three 
kingdoms.  He  was  a  most  trusty,  but  not  a  very  respect- 
ful subject.  There  was  nothing  which  he  was  not  ready 
to  do  or  suffer  for  William.  But  in  his  intercourse  with 
"William  he  was  blunt,  and  sometimes  surly.  Keppel,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  great  desire  to  please,  and  looked 
up  with  unfeigned  admiration  to  a  master  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed,  ever  since  he  could  remember,  to  consid- 
er as  the  first  of  living  men.  Arts,  therefore,  which  were 
neglected  by  the  elder  courtier,  were  assiduously  practiced 
by  the  younger.  So  early  as  the  spring  of  1691  shrewd 
observers  were  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  Keppel 
watched  every  turn  of  the  king's  eye,  and  anticipated  the 
king's  unuttered  wishes.  Gradually  the  new  servant  rose 
into  favor.  He  was  at  length  made  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  Master  of  the  Eobes.  But  his  elevation,  though  it 
furnished  the  Jacobites  with  a  fresh  topic  for  calumny  and 
ribaldry,  was  not  so  offensive  to  the  nation  as  the  eleva- 
tion of  Portland  had  been.  Portland's  manners  were 
thought  dry  and  haughty ;  but  envy  was  disarmed  by  the 
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blandness  of  Albemarle's  temper  and  by  the  affability  of 
his  deportment.  Portland,  though  strictly  honest,  was 
covetous;  Albemarle  was  generous.  Portland  had  been 
naturalized  here  only  in  name  and  form  ;  but  Albemarle 
affected  to  have  forgotten  his  own  country,  and  to  have 
become  an  Englishman  in  feelings  and  manners.  The 
palace  was  soon  disturbed  by  quarrels,  in  which  Portland 
seems  to  have  been  always  the  aggressor,  and  in  which  he 
found  little  support  either  among  the  English  or  among 
his  own  countrymen.  William,  indeed,  was  not  the  man 
to  discard  an  old  friend  for  a  new  one.  He  steadily  gave, 
on  all  occasions,  the  preference  to  the  companion  of  his 
youthful  clays.  Portland  had  the  first  place  in  the  bed- 
chamber. He  held  high  command  in  the  army.  On  all 
great  occasions  he  was  trusted  and  consulted.  He  was  far 
more  powerful  in  Scotland  than  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  far  deeper  in  the  secret  of  foreign  affairs  than 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  wore  the  Garter,  which  sover- 
eign princes  coveted.  Lands  and  money  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  so  liberally  that  he  was  one  of  the  richest 
subjects  in  Europe.  Albemarle  had  as  yet  not  even  a  reg- 
iment ;  he  had  not  been  sworn  of  council ;  and  the  wealth 
which  he  owed  to  the  royal  bounty  was  a  pittance  when 
compared  with  the  domains  and  the  hoards  of  Portland. 
Yet  Portland  thought  himself  aggrieved.  He  could  not 
bear  to  see  any  other  person  near  him,  though  below  him, 
in  the  royal  favor.  In  his  fits  of  resentful  sullenness  he 
hinted  an  intention  of  retiring  from  the  court.  William 
omitted  nothing  that  a  brother  could  have  done  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  a  brother.  Letters  are  still  extant  in  which 
he,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  calls  God  to  witness  that 
his  affection  for  Bentinck  still  is  what  it  was  in  their  early 
days.  At  length  a  compromise  was  made.  Portland,  dis- 
gusted with  Kensington,  was  not  sorry  to  go  to  France  as 
embassador ;  and  William,  with  deep  emotion,  consented 
to  a  separation  longer  than  had  ever  taken  place  during 
an  intimacy  of  twenty -five  years.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
new  plenipotentiary  had  set  out  on  his  mission,  he  received 
a  touching  letter  from  his  master.  "  The  loss  of  your  so- 
ciety," the  king  wrote,  "has  affected  me  more  than  you 
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can  imagine.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  believe 
that  you  felt  as  much  pain  at  quitting  me  as  I  felt  at  see- 
ing you  depart,  for  then  I  might  hope  that  you  had  ceased 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  so  solemnly  declared  to  you 
on  my  oath.  Assure  yourself  that  I  never  was  more  sin- 
cere. My  feeling  toward  you  is  one  which  nothing  but 
death  can  alter."  It  should  seem  that  the  answer  return- 
ed to  these  affectionate  assurances  was  not  perfectly  gra- 
cious ;  for,  when  the  king  next  wrote,  he  gently  complain- 
ed of  an  expression  which  had  wounded  him  severely. 

But,  though  Portland  was  an  unreasonable  and  queru- 
lous friend,  he  was  a  most  faithful  and  zealous  minister. 
His  dispatches  showed  how  indefatigably  he  toiled  for  the 
interests,  and  how  punctiliously  he  guarded  the  dignity  of 
the  prince  by  whom  he  imagined  that  he  had  been  unjust- 
ly and  unkindly  treated. 

The  embassy  was  the  most  magnificent  that  England 
had  ever  sent  to  any  foreign  court.  Twelve  men  of  hon- 
orable birth  and  ample  fortune,  some  of  whom  afterward 
filled  high  offices  in  the  state,  attended  the  mission  at  their 
own  charge.  Each  of  them  had  his  own  carriage,  his  own 
horses,  and  his  own  train  of  servants.  Two  less  wealthy 
persons,  who,  in  different  ways,  attained  great  note  in  lit- 
erature, were  of  the  company.  Eapin,  whose  history  of 
England  might  have  been  found,  a  century  ago,  in  every 
library,  was  the  preceptor  of  the  embassador's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Woodstock.  Prior  was  secretary  of  legation.  His 
quick  parts,  his  industry,  his  politeness,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  French  language,  marked  him  out  as  em- 
inently fitted  for  diplomatic  employment.  He  had,  how- 
ever, found  much  difficulty  in  overcoming  an  odd  preju- 
dice which  his  chief  had  conceived  against  him.  Portland, 
with  good  natural  abilities  and  great  expertness  in  busi- 
ness, was  no  scholar.  He  had  probably  never  read  an 
English  book ;  but  he  had  a  general  notion,  unhappily  too 
well  founded,  that  the  wits  and  poets  who  congregated  at 
Will's  were  a  most  profane  and  licentious  set ;  and,  being 
himself  a  man  of  orthodox  opinions  and  regular  life,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  give  his  confidence  to  one  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  a  ribald  scoffer.     Prior,  with  much  ad- 
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dress,  and  perhaps  with,  the  help  of  a  little  hypocrisy, 
completely  removed  this  unfavorable  impression.  He 
talked  on  serious  subjects  seriously,  quoted  the  New  Tes- 
tament appositely,  vindicated  Hammond  from  the  charge 
of  popery,  and,  by  way  of  a  decisive  blow,  gave  the  defini- 
tion of  a  true  Church  from  the  nineteenth  article.  Port- 
land stared  at  him.  "I  am  glad,  Mr. Prior,  to  find  you  so 
good  a  Christian.  I  was  afraid  that  you  were  an  atheist." 
"An  atheist,  my  good  lord!"  cried  Prior.  "What  could 
lead  your  lordship  to  entertain  such  a  suspicion?"  "  Why," 
said  Portland,  "I  knew  that  you  were  a  poet,  and  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  you  did  not  believe  in  God."  "  My 
lord,"  said  the  wit,  "you  do  us  poets  the  greatest  injustice. 
Of  all  people,  we  are  the  farthest  from  atheism.  For  the 
atheists  do  not  even  worship  the  true  God,  whom  the  rest 
of  mankind  acknowledge ;  and  we  are  always  invoking 
and  hymning  false  gods  whom  every  body  else  has  re- 
nounced." This  jest  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  who 
remember  the  eternally  recurring  allusions  to  Venus  and 
Minerva,  Mars,  Cupid,  and  Apollo,  which  were  meant  to 
be  the  ornaments,  and  are  the  blemishes  of  Prior's  compo- 
sitions. But  Portland  was  much  puzzled.  However,  he 
declared  himself  satisfied ;  and  the  young  diplomatist  with- 
drew, laughing  to  think  with  how  little  learning  a  man 
might  shine  in  courts,  lead  armies,  negotiate  treaties,  ob- 
tain a  coronet  and  a  garter,  and  leave  a  fortune  of  half  a 
million. 

The  citizens  of  Paris  and  the  courtiers  of  Versailles, 
though  more  accustomed  than  the  Londoners  to  magnifi- 
cent pageantry,  allowed  that  no  minister  from  any  foreign 
state  had  ever  made  so  superb  an  appearance  as  Portland. 
His  horses,  his  liveries,  his  plate,  were  unrivaled.  His 
state  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  fine  Neapolitan  grays  dec- 
orated with  orange  ribbons,  was  specially  admired.  On 
the  day  of  his  public  entry,  the  streets,  the  balconies,  and 
the  windows  were  crowded  with  spectators  along  a  line  of 
three  miles.  As  he  passed  over  the  bridge  on  which  the 
statue  of  Henry  IV.  stands,  he  was  much  amused  by  hear- 
ing one  of  the  crowd  exclaim,  "Was  it  not  this  gentle- 
man's master  that  we  burned  on  this  very  bridge  eight 
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years  ago  ?"  The  embassador's  hotel  was  constantly  throng- 
ed from  morning  to  night  by  visitors  in  plumes  and  em- 
broidery. Several  tables  were  sumptuously  spread  every 
day  under  his  roof,  and  every  English  traveler  of  decent 
station  and  character  was  welcome  to  dine  there.  The 
board  at  which  the  master  of  the  house  presided  in  person, 
and  at  which  he  entertained  his  most  distinguished  guests, 
was  said  to  be  more  luxurious  than  that  of  any  prince  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon ;  for  there  the  most  exquisite  cook- 
ery of  France  was  set  off  by  a  certain  neatness  and  com- 
fort which  then,  as  now,  peculiarly  belonged  to  England. 
During  the  banquet  the  room  was  filled  with  people  of 
fashion,  who  went  to  see  the  grandees  eat  and  drink.  The 
expense  of  all  this  splendor  and  hospitality  was  enormous, 
and  was  exaggerated  by  report.  The  cost  to  the  English 
government  really  was  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  five 
months.  It  is  probable  that  the  opulent  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  the  mission  as  volunteers  laid  out  nearly  as 
much  more  from  their  private  resources. 

The  malcontents  at  the  coffee-houses  of  London  mur- 
mured at  this  profusion,  and  accused  William  of  ostenta- 
tion. But,  as  this  fault  was  never,  on  any  other  occasion, 
imputed  to  him  even  by  his  detractors,  we  may  not  unrea- 
sonably attribute  to  policy  what  to  superficial  or  malicious 
observers  seemed  to  be  vanity.  He  probably  thought  it 
important,  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  the  West,  to  hold 
high  the  dignity  of  the  crown  which  he  wore.  He  well 
knew,  indeed,  that  the  greatness  of  a  prince  does  not  de- 
pend on  piles  of  silver  bowls  and  chargers,  trains  of  gild- 
ed coaches,  and  multitudes  of  running  footmen  in  brocade, 
and  led  horses  in  velvet  housings.  But  he  knew  also  that 
the  subjects  of  Louis  had,  during  the  long  reign  of  their 
magnificent  sovereign,  been  accustomed  to  see  power  con- 
stantly associated  with  pomp,  and  would  hardly  believe 
that  the  substance  existed  unless  they  were  dazzled  by  the 
trappings. 

If  the  object  of  William  was  to  strike  the  imagination 
of  the  French  people,  he  completely  succeeded.  The  state- 
ly and  gorgeous  appearance  which  the  English  embassy 
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made  on  public  occasions  was,  during  some  time,  the  gen- 
eral topic  of  conversation  at  Paris.  Portland  enjoyed  a 
popularity  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  extreme  un- 
popularity which  he  had  incurred  in  England.  The  con- 
trast will  perhaps  seem  less  strange  when  we  consider  what 
immense  sums  he  had  accumulated  at  the  expense  of  the 
English,  and  what  immense  sums  he  was  laying  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
he  could  not  confer  or  correspond  with  Englishmen  in 
their  own  language,  and  that  the  French  tongue  was  at 
least  as  familiar  to  him  as  that  of  his  native  Holland.  He, 
therefore,  who  here  was  called  greedy,  niggardly,  dull,  bru- 
tal, whom  one  English  nobleman  had  described  as  a  block 
of  wood,  and  another  as  just  capable  of  carrying  a  message 
right,  was  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  France  considered  as  a 
model  of  grace,  of  dignity,  and  of  munificence — as  a  dex- 
terous negotiator  and  a  finished  gentleman.  He  was  the 
better  liked  because  he  was  a  Dutchman ;  for,  though  for- 
tune had  favored  William,  though  considerations  of  policy 
had  induced  the  court  of  Versailles  to  acknowledge  him, 
he  was  still,  in  the  estimation  of  that  court,  a  usurper;  and 
his  English  councilors  and  captains  were  perjured  traitors 
who  richly  deserved  axes  and  halters,  and  might,  perhaps, 
get  what  they  deserved.  But  Bentinck  was  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Leeds  and  Marlborough,  Orford  and  Godol- 
phin.  He  had  broken  no  oath — had  violated  no  law.  He 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and  the  fidel- 
ity and  zeal  with  which  he  had  discharged  his  duties  to 
his  own  country  and  his  own  master  entitled  him  to  re- 
spect. The  noble  and  powerful  vied  with  each  other  in 
paying  honor  to  the  stranger. 

The  embassador  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  at  St.  Cloud,  and  by  the  dauphin  at  Meudon. 
A  Marshal  of  France  was  charged  to  do  the  honors  of 
Marli,  and  Louis  graciously  expressed  his  concern  that  the 
frosts  of  an  ungenial  spring  prevented  the  fountains  and 
flower-beds  from  appearing  to  advantage.  On  one  occa- 
sion Portland  was  distinguisned  not  only  by  being  select. 
ed  to  hold  the  waxlight  in  the  royal  bedroom,  but  by  being 
invited  to  go  within  the  balustrade  which  surrounded  the 
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couch,  a  magic  circle  which,  the  most  illustrious  foreigners 
had  hitherto  found  impassable.  The  secretary  shared  large- 
ly in  the  attentions  which  were  paid  to  his  chief.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  took  pleasure  in  talking  with  him  on  lit- 
erary subjects.  The  courtesy  of  the  aged  Bossuet,  the 
glory  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  long  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  young  heretic.  Boileau  had  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  to  exchange  a  friendly  greeting  with  the 
aspiring  novice  who  had  administered  to  him  a  discipline 
as  severe  as  he  had  administered  to  Quinault.  The  great 
king  himself  warmly  praised  Prior's  manners  and  conver- 
sation, a  circumstance  which  will  be  thought  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  his  majesty  was  an  excellent 
model  and  an  excellent  judge  of  gentlemanlike  deport- 
ment, and  that  Prior  had  passed  his  boyhood  in  drawing 
corks  at  a  tavern,  and  his  early  manhood  in  the  seclusion 
of  a  college.  The  secretary  did  not,  however,  carry  his 
politeness  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  asserting,  on  proper  oc- 
casions, the  dignity  of  his  country  and  of  his  master.  He 
looked  coldly  on  the  twenty-one  celebrated  pictures  in 
which  Le  Bran  had  represented  on  the  ceiling  of  the  gal- 
lery of  Versailles  the  exploits  of  Louis.  When  he  was 
sneeringly  asked  whether  Kensington  Palace  could  boast 
of  such  decorations,  he  answered,  with  spirit  and  proprie- 
ty, "  No,  sir.  The  memorials  of  the  great  things  which 
my  master  has  done  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places,  but 
not  in  his  own  house." 

Great  as  was  the  success  of  the  embassy,  there  was  one 
drawback.  James  was  still  at  St.  Germains ;  and  round 
the  mock  king  were  gathered  a  mock  court  and  council, 
a  Great  Seal  and  a  Privy  Seal,  a  crowd  of  garters  and  col- 
lars, white  staves  and  gold  keys.  Against  the  pleasure 
which  the  marked  attentions  of  the  French  princes  and 
grandees  gave  to  Portland  was  to  be  set  off  the  vexation 
which  he  felt  when  Middleton  crossed  his  path  with  the 
busy  look  of  a  real  secretary  of  state.  But  it  was  with 
emotions  far  deeper  that  the  embassador  saw  on  the  ter- 
races and  in  the  antechambers  of  Versailles  men  who  had 
been  deeply  implicated  in  plots  against  the  life  of  his  mas- 
ter,    lie  expressed  his  indignation  loudly  and  vehemently. 
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"I  hope,"  lie  said,  "that  there  is  no  design  in  this;  that 
these  wretches  are  not  purposely  thrust  in  my  way. 
When  they  come  near  me  all  my  blood  runs  back  in  my 
veins."  His  words  were  reported  to  Louis.  Louis  em- 
ployed Boufflers  to  smooth  matters,  and  Boufflers  took  oc- 
casion to  say  something  on  the  subject  as  if  from  himself. 
Portland  easily  divined  that  in  talking  with  Boufflers  he 
was  really  talking  with  Louis,  and  eagerly  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  representing  the  expediency — the  absolute 
necessity  of  removing  James  to  a  greater  distance  from 
England.  "It  was  not  contemplated,  marshal,"  he  said, 
"when  we  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  in  Brabant,  that  a 
palace  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  was  to  continue  to  be  an 
asylum  for  outlaws  and  murderers."  "Nay,  my  lord," 
said  Boufflers,  uneasy  doubtless  on  his  own  account,  "you 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  assert  that  I  gave  you  any  pledge  that 
King  James  would  be  required  to  leave  France.  You  are 
too  honorable  a  man — you  are  too  much  my  friend  to  say 
any  such  thing."  "It  is  true,"  answered  Portland,  "that 
I  did  not  insist  on  a  positive  promise  from  you ;  but  re- 
member what  passed.  I  proposed  that  King  James  should 
retire  to  Eome  or  Modena.  Then  you  suggested  Avignon, 
and  I  assented.  Certainly  my  regard  for  you  makes  me 
very  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  that  would  give  you  pain. 
But  my  master's  interests  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 
friends  that  I  have  in  the  world  put  together.  I  must  tell 
his  most  Chistian  majesty  all  that  passed  between  us ;  and 
I  hope  that  when  I  tell  him  you  will  be  present,  and  that 
you  will  be  able  to  bear  witness  that  I  have  not  put  a  sin- 
gle word  of  mine  into  your  mouth." 

When  Boufflers  had  argued  and  expostulated  in  vain, 
Villeroy  was  sent  on  the  same  errand,  but  had  no  better 
success.  A  few  days  later  Portland  had  a  long  private 
audience  with  Louis.  Louis  declared  that  he  was  determ- 
ined to  keep  his  word,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe, 
to  abstain  from  every  thing  which  could  give  just  cause 
of  offense  to  England;  but  that,  as  a  man  of  honor,  as  a 
man  of  humanity,  he  could  not  refuse  shelter  to  an  unfor- 
tunate king,  his  own  first  cousin.  Portland  replied  that 
nobody  questioned  his  majesty's  good  faith;   but  that, 
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while  Saint  G-ermains  was  occupied  by  its  present  inmates, 
it  would  be  beyond  even  Ms  majesty's  power  to  prevent 
eternal  plotting  between  them  and  the  malcontents  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  that  while  such 
plotting  went  on,  the  peace  must  necessarily  be  insecure. 
The  question  was  really  not  one  of  humanity.  It  was  not 
asked — it  was  not  wished  that  James  should  be  left  desti- 
tute. Nay,  the  English  government  was  willing  to  allow 
him  an  income  larger  than  that  which  he  derived  from 
the  munificence  of  France.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
to  which,  in  strictness  of  law,  he  had  no  right,  awaited  his 
acceptance  if  he  would  only  move  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  country  which,  while  he  was  near  it,  could  never 
be  at  rest.  If,  in  such  circumstances,  he  refused  to  move, 
this  was  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  that  he  could 
not  safely  be  suffered  to  stay.  The  fact  that  he  thought 
the  difference  between  residing  at  St.  Germains  and  resid- 
ing at  Avignon  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand  a  year 
sufficiently  proved  that  he  had  not  relinquished  the  hope 
of  being  restored  to  his  throne  by  means  of  a  rebellion  or 
of  something  worse.  Louis  answered  that  on  that  point 
his  resolution  was  unalterable.  He  never  would  compel 
his  guest  and  kinsman  to  depart.  "  There  is  another  mat- 
ter," said  Portland,  "  about  which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty 
to  make  representations.  I  mean  the  countenance  given 
to  the  assassins."  "  I  know  nothing  about  assassins,"  said 
Louis.  "Of  course,"  answered  the  embassador,  "your 
majesty  knows  nothing  about  such  men.  At  least  your 
majesty  does  not  know  them  for  what  they  are.  But  I 
can  point  them  out,  and  can  furnish  ample  proofs  of  their 
guilt."  He  then  named  Berwick.  For  the  English  gov- 
ernment, which  had  been  willing  to  make  large  allowances 
for  Berwick's  peculiar  position  as  long  as  he  confined  him- 
self to  acts  of  open  and  manly  hostility,  conceived  that  he 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  indulgence  by  becoming  privy 
to  the  Assassination  Plot.  This  man,  Portland  said,  con- 
stantly haunted  Versailles.  Barclay,  whose  guilt  was  of 
a  still  deeper  dye — Barclay,  the  chief  contriver  of  the  mur- 
derous ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green — had  found  in 
France  not  only  an  asylum,  but  an  honorable  military  po- 
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sition.  The  monk  who  was  sometimes  called  Harrison, 
and  sometimes  went  by  the  alias  of  Johnson,  but  who, 
whether  Harrison  or  Johnson,  had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  Barclay's  accomplices, 
was  now  comfortably  settled  as  prior  of  a  religious  house 
in  France.  Louis  denied  or  evaded  all  these  charges.  "  I 
never,"  he  said,  "  heard  of  your  Harrison.  As  to  Barclay, 
he  certainly  once  had  a  company,  but  it  has  been  disband- 
ed ;  and  what  has  become  of  him  I  do  not  know.  It  is  true 
that  Berwick  was  in  London  toward  the  close  of  1695,  but 
he  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  descent  on  England  was  practicable,  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  was  no  party  to  any  cruel  and  dishonorable  de- 
sign." In  truth,  Louis  had  a  strong  personal  motive  for 
defending  Berwick.  The  guilt  of  Berwick  as  respected 
the  Assassination  Plot  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
beyond  connivance,  and  to  the  extent  of  connivance  Louis 
himself  was  guilty. 

Thus  the  audience  terminated.  All  that  was  left  to  Port- 
land was  to  announce  that  the  exiles  must  make  their  choice 
between  St.  Germains  and  fifty  thousand  a  year ;  that  the 
protocol  of  Eyswick  bound  the  English  government  to  pay 
to  Mary  of  Modena  only  what  the  law  gave  her ;  that  the 
law  gave  her  nothing ;  that  consequently  the  English  gov- 
ernment was  bound  to  nothing;  and  that,  while  she,  her  hus- 
band and  her  child  remained  where  they  were,  she  should 
have  nothing.  It  was  hoped  that  this  announcement  would 
produce  a  considerable  effect  even  in  James's  household ; 
and,  indeed,  some  of  his  hungry  courtiers  and  priests  seem 
to  have  thought  the  chance  of  a  restoration  so  small  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  refuse  a  splendid  income,  though  coup- 
led with  a  condition  which  might  make  that  small  chance 
somewhat  smaller.  But  it  is  certain  that,  if  there  was  mur- 
muring among  the  Jacobites,  it  was  disregarded  by  James. 
He  was  fully  resolved  not  to  move,  and  was  only  confirm- 
ed in  his  resolution  by  learning  that  he  was  regarded  by 
the  usurper  as  a  dangerous  neighbor.  Louis  paid  so  much 
regard  to  Portland's  complaints  as  to  intimate  to  Middle- 
ton  a  request,  equivalent  to  a  command,  that  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  retinue  of  the  banished  Kin  or 
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of  England  would  not  come  to  Versailles  on  days  on  -which 
the  representative  of  the  actual  king  was  expected  there. 
But  at  other  places  there  was  constant  risk  of  an  encoun- 
ter which  might  have  produced  several  duels,  if  not  a  Eu- 
ropean war.  James  indeed,  far  from  shunning  such  en- 
counters, seems  to  have  taken  a  perverse  pleasure  in  thwart- 
ing his  benefactor's  wish  to  keep  the  peace,  and  in  placing 
the  embassador  in  embarrassing  situations.  One  day  his 
excellency,  while  drawing  on  his  boots  for  a  run  with  the 
dauphin's  celebrated  wolf-pack,  was  informed  that  King 
James  meant  to  be  of  the  party,  and  was  forced  to  stay  at 
home.  Another  day,  when  his  excellency  had  set  his  heart 
on  having  some  sport  with  the  royal  stag-hounds,  he  was 
informed  by  the  grand  huntsman  that  King  James  might 
probably  come  to  the  rendezvous  without  any  notice.  Mel- 
fort  was  particularly  active  in  laying  traps  for  the  young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  legation.  The  Prince  of 
"Wales  was  more  than  once  placed  in  such  a  situation  that 
they  could  scarcely  avoid  passing  close  to  him.  Were  they 
to  salute  him?  Were  they  to  stand  erect  and  covered 
while  every  body  else  saluted  him  ?  No  Englishman  zeal- 
ous for  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Protestant  religion  would 
willingly  do  any  thing  which  could  be  construed  into  an 
act  of  homage  to  a  popish  pretender.  Yet  no  good-na- 
tured and  generous  man,  however  firm  in  his  Whig  prin- 
ciples, would  willingly  offer  any  thing  which  could  look 
like  an  affront  to  an  innocent  and  a  most  unfortunate  child. 
Meanwhile  other  matters  of  grave  importance  claimed 
Portland's  attention.  There  was  one  matter  in  particular 
about  which  the  Erench  ministers  anxiously  expected  him 
to  say  something,  but  about  which  he  observed  strict  si- 
lence. How  to  interpret  that  silence  they  scarcely  knew. 
They  were  certain  only  that  it  could  not  be  the  effect  of 
unconcern.  They  were  well  assured  that  the  subject  which 
he  so  carefully  avoided  was  never,  during  two  waking 
hours  together,  out  of  his  thoughts  or  out  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  master.  Nay,  there  was  not  in  all  Christendom  a 
single  politician,  from  the  greatest  ministers  of  state  down 
to  the  silliest  newsmongers  of  coffee-houses,  who  really 
felt  that  indifference  which  the  prudent  embassador  of  En- 
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gland  affected.  A  momentous  event,  which  had  during 
many  years  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
probable,  was  now  certain  and  near.  Charles  the  Second 
of  Spain,  the  last  descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  would  soon  die  without  posterity. 
Who  would  then  be  the  heir  to  his  many  kingdoms,  duke- 
doms, counties,  lordships,  acquired  in  different  ways,  held 
by  different  titles,  and  subject  to  different  laws?  That 
was  a  question  about  which  jurists  differed,  and  which  it 
was  not  likely  that  jurists  would,  even  if  they  were  unani- 
mous, be  suffered  to  decide.  Among  the  claimants  were 
the  mightiest  sovereigns  of  the  Continent :  there  was  little 
chance  that  they  would  submit  to  any  arbitration  but  that 
of  the  sword ;  and  it  could  not  be  hoped  that,  if  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  sword,  other  potentates  who  had  no  preten- 
sion to  any  part  of  the  disputed  inheritance  would  long  re- 
main neutral ;  for  there  was  in  Western  Europe  no  gov- 
ernment which  did  not  feel  that  its  own  prosperity,  digni- 
ty, and  security  might  depend  on  the  event  of  the  contest. 
It  is  true  that  the  empire  which  had,  in  the  preceding 
century,  threatened  both  France  and  England  with  subju- 
gation, had  of  late  been  of  hardly  so  much  account  as  the 
Duchy  of  Savoy  or  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg.  But 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  fate  of  that  empire  was 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  para- 
lytic helplessness  and  drowsiness  of  the  body  once  so  for- 
midable could  not  be  imputed  to  any  deficiency  of  the  nat- 
ural elements  of  power.  The  dominions  of  the  Catholic 
king  were  in  extent  and  in  population  superior  to  those 
of  Louis  and  of  William  united.  Spain  alone,  without  a 
single  dependency,  ought  to  have  been  a  kingdom  of  the 
first  rank ;  and  Spain  was  but  the  nucleus  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  outlying  provinces  of  that  monarchy  in 
Europe  would  have  sufficed  to  make  three  highly  respect- 
able states  of  the  second  order.  One  such  state  might 
have  been  formed  in  the  Netherlands.  It  would  have 
been  a  wide  expanse  of  corn-field,  orchard,  and  meadow, 
intersected  by  navigable  rivers  and  canals.  At  short  in- 
tervals, in  that  thickly-peopled  and  carefully-tilled  region, 
rose  stately  old  towns,  encircled  by  strong  fortifications, 
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embellished  by  fine  cathedrals  and  senate-houses,  and  re- 
nowned either  as  seats  of  learning  or  as  seats  of  mechan- 
ical industry.  A  second  flourishing  principality  might 
have  been  created  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  out  of 
that  well -watered  garden  of  olives  and  mulberry -trees 
which  spreads  many  miles  on  every  side  of  the  great  white 
temple  of  Milan.  Yet  neither  the  Netherlands  nor  the 
Milanese  could,  in  physical  advantages,  vie  with  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  land  which  nature  had  taken 
pleasure  in  enriching  and  adorning — a  land  which  would 
have  been  Paradise  if  tyranny  and  superstition  had  not, 
during  many  ages,  lavished  all  their  noxious  influences  on 
the  Bay  of  Campania,  the  plain  of  Enna,  and  the  sunny 
banks  of  Galesus. 

In  America  the  Spanish  territories  spread  from  the 
equator  northward  and  southward  through  all  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  far  into  the  temperate  zone.  Thence  came 
gold  and  silver  to  be  coined  in  all  the  mints,  and  curiously 
wrought  in  all  the  jewelers'  shops,  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Thence  came  the  finest  tobacco,  the  finest  chocolate,  the 
finest  indigo,  the  finest  cochineal,  the  hides  of  innumerable 
wild  oxen,  quinquina,  coffee,  sugar.  Either  the  viceroyalty 
of  Mexico  or  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  would,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  with  ports  open  to  all  the  world,  have  been 
an  important  member  of  the  great  community  of  nations. 

And  yet  the  aggregate,  made  up  of  so  many  parts,  each 
of  which  separately  might  have  been  powerful  and  highly 
considered,  was  impotent  to  a  degree  which  moved  at  once 
pity  and  laughter.  Already  one  most  remarkable  experi- 
ment had  been  tried  on  this  strange  empire.  A  small 
fragment,  hardly  a  three  hundredth  part  of  the  whole  in 
extent,  hardly  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  in  population, 
had  been  detached  from  the  rest,  had  from  that  moment 
begun  to  display  a  new  energy  and  to  enjoy  a  new  pros- 
perity, and  was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  far  more  feared  and  reverenced  than  the 
huge  mass  of  which  it  had  once  been  an  obscure  corner. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  Holland  which  Alva  had  op- 
pressed and  plundered,  and  the  Holland  from  which  Wil- 
liam had  sailed  to  deliver  England !    And  who,  with  such 
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an  example  before  him,  would  venture  to  foretell  what 
changes  might  be  at  hand  if  the  most  languid  and  torpid 
of  monarchies  should  be  dissolved,  and  if  every  one  of  the 
members  which  had  composed  it  should  enter  on  an  inde- 
pendent existence  ? 

To  such  a  dissolution  that  monarchy  was  peculiarly  lia- 
ble. The  king,  and  the  king  alone,  held  it  together.  The 
populations  which  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief  either 
knew  nothing  of  each  other,  or  regarded  each  other  with 
positive  aversion.  The  Biscayan  was  in  no  sense  the  coun- 
tryman of  the  Valencian,  nor  the  Lombard  of  the  Biscay- 
an, nor  the  Fleming  of  the  Lombard,  nor  the  Sicilian  of 
the  Fleming.  The  Aragonese  had  never  ceased  to  pine 
for  their  lost  independence.  Within  the  memory  of  many 
persons  still  living,  the  Catalans  had  risen  in  rebellion,  had 
entreated  Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France  to  become  their 
ruler  with  the  old  title  of  Count  of  Barcelona,  and  had  ac- 
tually sworn  fealty  to  him.  Before  the  Catalans  had  been 
quieted,  the  Neapolitans  had  taken  arms,  had  abjured  their 
foreign  master,  had  proclaimed  their  city  a  republic,  and 
had  elected  a  doge.  In  the  New  World,  the  small  caste 
of  born  Spaniards  which  had  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
power  and  dignity  was  hated  by  Creoles  and  Indians,  Mes- 
tizos and  Quadroons.  The  Mexicans  especially  had  turned 
their  eyes  on  a  chief  who  bore  the  name  and  had  inherited 
the  blood  of  the  unhappy  Montezuma.  Thus  it  seemed 
that  the  empire  against  which  Elizabeth  and  Henry  the 
Fourth  had  been  scarcely  able  to  contend,  would  not  im- 
probably fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  that  the  first  violent 
shock  from  without  would  scatter  the  ill-cemented  parts 
of  the  huge  fabric  in  all  directions. 

But,  though  such  a  dissolution  had  no  terrors  for  the 
Catalonian  or  the  Fleming,  for  the  Lombard  or  the  Cala- 
brian,  for  the  Mexican  or  the  Peruvian,  the  thought  of  it 
was  torture  and  madness  to  the  Castilian.  Castile  enjoyed 
the  supremacy  in  that  great  assemblage  of  races  and  lan- 
guages. Castile  sent  out  governors  to  Brussels,  Milan, 
Naples,  Mexico,  Lima.  To  Castile  came  the  annual  gal- 
leons laden  with  the  treasures  of  America.  In  Castile  were 
ostentatiously  displayed  and  lavishly  spent  great  fortunes 
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made  in  remote  provinces  by  oppression  and  corruption. 
In  Castile  were  the  king  and  his  court.  There  stood  the 
stately  Escurial,  once  the  centre  of  the  politics  of  the 
world,  the  place  to  which  distant  potentates  looked,  some 
with  hope  and  gratitude,  some  with  dread  and  hatred,  but 
none  without  anxiety  and  awe.  The  glory  of  the  house 
had  indeed  departed.  It  was  long  since  couriers  bearing 
orders  big  with  the  fate  of  kings  and  commonwealths  had 
ridden  forth  from  those  gloomy  portals.  Military  renown, 
maritime  ascendency,  the  policy  once  reputed  so  profound, 
the  wealth  once  deemed  inexhaustible,  had  passed  away. 
An  undisciplined  army,  a  rotting  fleet,  an  incapable  coun- 
cil, an  empty  treasury,  were  all  that  remained  of  that 
which  had  been  so  great.  Yet  the  proudest  of  nations 
could  not  bear  to  part  even  with  the  name  and  the  shadow 
of  a  supremacy  which  was  no  more.  All,  from  the  ganclee 
of  the  first  class  to  the  peasant,  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  the  day  when  God  should  be  pleased  to  take  their  king 
to  himself.  Some  of  them  might  have  a  predilection  for 
Germany ;  but  such  predilections  were  subordinate  to  a 
stronger  feeling.  The  paramount  object  was  the  integrity 
of  the  empire  of  which  Castile  was  the  head ;  and  the  prince 
who  should  appear  to  be  most  likely  to  preserve  that  in- 
tegrity unviolated  would  have  the  best  right  to  the  allegi- 
ance of  every  true  Castilian. 

No  man  of  sense,  however,  out  of  Castile,  when  he  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  the  inheritance  and  the  situation  of 
the  claimants,  could  doubt  that  a  partition  was  inevitable. 
Among  those  claimants  three  stood  pre-eminent,  the  dau- 
phin, the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  the  Electoral  Prince  of 
Bavaria. 

If  the  question  had  been  simply  one  of  pedigree,  the  right 
of  the  dauphin  would  have  been  incontestable.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  had  married  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  eldest 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fourth  and  sister  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Her  eldest  son,  the  dauphin,  would  therefore,  in 
the  regular  course  of  things,  have  been  her  brother's  suc- 
cessor. But  she  had,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  re- 
nounced, for  herself  and  her  posterity,  all  pretensions  to 
the  Spanish  crown. 
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To  that  renunciation  her  husband  had  assented.  It  had 
been  made  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
pope  had  been  requested  to  give  his  apostolical  sanction 
to  an  arrangement  so  important  to  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
and  Louis  had  sworn,  by  every  thing  that  could  bind  a 
gentleman,  a  king,  and  a  Christian,  by  his  honor,  by  his 
royal  word,  by  the  canon  of  the  Mass,  by  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels, by  the  Cross  of  Christ,  that  he  would  hold  the  renun- 
ciation sacred.* 

The  claim  of  the  emperor  was  derived  from  his  mother 
Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Third,  and  aunt  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  could  not  therefore,  if  nearness  of 
blood  alone  were  to  be  regarded,  come  into  competition 
with  the  claim  of  the  dauphin.     But  the  claim  of  the  em- 
peror was  barred  by  no  renunciation.     The  rival  preten- 
sions of  the  great  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  fur- 
nished all  Europe  with  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  discus- 
sion.    Plausible  topics  were  not  wanting  to  the  supporters 
of  either  cause.     The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Austria 
dwelt  on  the  sacredness  of  treaties ;  the  partisans  of  France 
on  the  sacredness  of  birthright.     How,  it  was  asked,  on 
one  side,  can  a  Christian  king  have  the  effrontery,  the  im- 
piety, to  insist  on  a  claim  which  he  has  with  such  solem- 
nity renounced  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth  ?    How,  it 
was  asked  on  the  other  side,  can  the  fundamental  laws  of 
a  monarchy  be  annulled  by  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
supreme  Legislature  ?     The  only  body  which  was  compe- 
tent to  take  away  from  the  children  of  Maria  Theresa  their 
hereditary  rights  was  the  Cortes.     The  Cortes  had  not  rat- 
ified her  renunciation.     That  renunciation  was  therefore  a 
nullity ;  and  no  swearing,  no  signing,  no  sealing,  could 
turn  that  nullity  into  a  reality. 

Which  of  these  two  mighty  competitors  had  the  better 

*  It  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  words  of  the  engagement  which 
Loins  a  chivalrous  and  a  devout  prince,  violated  without  the  smallest 
scruple  "Nous,  Louis,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roi  tres  Chretien  de  France 
et  de  Navarre,  promettons  pour  notre  honneur,  en  foi  et  parole  de  Roi 
jurons  sur  la  croix,  les  saints  Evangiles,  et  les  canons  de  la  Messe,  que 
nous  avons  touches,  que  nous  observerons,  et  accomplirons  entierement  de 
bonne  fox  tous  et  chacun  des  points  et  articles  contenus  au  traite  de  paix 
renonciation,  et  amine'."  ' 
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case  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  What  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed was  that  neither  would  obtain  the  prize  without  a  strug- 
gle which  would  shake  the  world.  Nor  can  we  justly 
blame  either  for  refusing  to  give  way  to  the  other.  For, 
on  this  occasion,  the  chief  motive  which  actuated  them 
was,  not  greediness,  but  the  fear  of  degradation  and  ruin. 
Louis,  in  resolving  to  put  every  thing  to  hazard  rather 
than  suffer  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  be  doub- 
led ;  Leopold,  in  determining  to  put  every  thing  to  haz- 
ard rather  than  suffer  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
to  be  doubled,  merely  obeyed  the  law  of  self-preservation. 
There  was  therefore  one  way,  and  one  alone,  by  which  the 
great  woe  which  seemed  to  be  coming  on  Europe  could  be 
averted.  Was  it  possible  that  the  dispute  might  be  com- 
promised ?  Might  not  the  two  great  rivals  be  induced  to 
make  to  a  third  party  concessions  such  as  neither  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  make  to  the  other  ? 

The  third  party,  to  whom  all  who  were  anxious  for  the 
peace  of  Christendom  looked  as  their  best  hope,  was  a 
child  of  tender  age,  Joseph,  son  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
His  mother,  the  Electress  Mary  Antoinette,  was  the  only 
child  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  by  his  first  wife  Margaret, 
a  younger  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Prince  Joseph  was,  therefore,  nearer  in  blood  to  the  Span- 
ish throne  than  his  grandfather  the  emperor,  or  the  sons 
whom  the  emperor  had  by  his  second  wife.  The  Infanta 
Margaret  had  indeed,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  re- 
nounced her  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  her  forefathers. 
But  the  renunciation  wanted  many  formalities  which  had 
been  observed  in  her  sister's  case,  and  might  be  consider- 
ed as  canceled  by  the  will  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  which  had 
declared  that,  failing  his  issue  male,  Margaret  and  her  pos- 
terity would  be  entitled  to  inherit  his  crown.  The  parti- 
sans of  France  held  that  the  Bavarian  claim  was  better 
than  the  Austrian  claim ;  the  partisans  of  Austria  held 
that  the  Bavarian  claim  was  better  than  the  French  claim. 
But  that  which  really  constituted  the  strength  of  the  Ba- 
varian claim  was  the  weakness  of  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment. The  electoral  prince  was  the  only  candidate  whose 
success  would  alarm  nobody,  would  not  make  it  necessary 
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for  any  power  to  raise  another  regiment,  to  man  another 
frigate,  to  have  in  store  another  barrel  of  gunpowder.  He 
was  therefore  the  favorite  candidate  of  prudent  and  peace- 
able men  in  every  country. 

Thus  all  Europe  was  divided  into  the  French,  the  Aus- 
trian, and  the  Bavarian  factions.  The  contests  of  these 
factions  were  daily  renewed  in  every  place  where  men 
congregated,  from  Stockholm  to  Malta,  and  from  Lisbon  to 
Smyrna.  But  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate  conflict  was 
that  which  raged  in  the  palace  of  the  Catholic  king.  Much 
depended  on  him.  For,  though  it  was  not  pretended  that 
he  was  competent  to  alter  by  his  sole  authority  the  law 
which  regulated  the  descent  of  the  crown,  yet,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  law  was  doubtful,  it  was  probable  that  his  sub- 
jects might  be  disposed  to  accept  the  construction  which 
he  might  put  upon  it,  and  to  support  the  claimant  whom 
he  might,  either  by  a  solemn  adoption  or  by  will,  desig- 
nate as  the  rightful  heir.  It  was  also  in  the  power  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  to  intrust  all  the  most  important  offices 
in  his  kingdom,  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  him  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World,  and  the  keys 
of  all  his  fortresses  and  arsenals,  to  persons  zealous  for  the 
family  which  he  was  inclined  to  favor.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  to  what  extent  the  fate  of  whole  nations  might  be  af- 
fected by  the  conduct  of  the  officers  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  might  command  the  garrisons  of  Barcelona,  of 
Mons,  and  of  Namur. 

The  prince  on  whom  so  much  depended  was  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings.  In  old  times  he  would  have 
been  exposed  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  world ;  and  to 
expose  him  would  have  been  a  kindness.  From  his  birth 
a  blight  was  on  his  body  and  on  his  mind.  With  difficulty 
his  almost  imperceptible  spark  of  life  had  been  screened 
and  fanned  into  a  dim  and  flickering  flame.  His  child- 
hood, except  when  he  could  be  rocked  and  sung  into  sick- 
ly sleep,  was  one  long  piteous  wail.  Till  he  was  ten  years 
old  his  days  were  passed  on  the  laps  of  women,  and  he  was 
never  once  suffered  to  stand  on  his  rickety  legs.  None  of 
those  tawny  little  urchins,  clad  in  rags  stolen  from  scare- 
crows, whom  Murillo  loved  to  paint  begging  or  rolling  in 
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the  sand,  owed  less  to  education  than  this  despotic  ruler 
of  thirty  millions  of  subjects.  The  most  important  events 
in  the  history  of  his  own  kingdom,  the  very  names  of 
provinces  and  cities  which  were  among  his  most  valuable 
possessions,  were  unknown  to  him.  It  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed whether  he  was  aware  that  Sicily  was  an  island,  that 
Christopher  Columbus  had  discovered  America,  or  that  the 
English  were  not  Mohammedans.  In  his  youth,  however, 
though  too  imbecile  for  study  or  for  business,  he  was  not 
incapable  of  being  amused.  .  He  shot,  hawked,  and  hunt- 
ed. He  enjoyed  with  the  delight  of  a  true  Spaniard  two 
delightful  spectacles,  a  horse  with  its  bowels  gored  out, 
and  a  Jew  writhing  in  the  fire.  The  time  came  when  the 
mightiest  of  instincts  ordinarily  wakens  from  its  repose. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  young  king  would  not  prove  invin- 
cible to  female  attractions,  and  that  he  would  have  a 
Prince  of  Asturias  to  succeed  him.  A  consort  was  found 
for  him  in  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  her  beauty  and 
grace  gave  him  a  languid  pleasure.  He  liked  to  adorn 
her  with  jewels,  to  see  her  dance,  and  to  tell  her  what 
sport  he  had  had  with  his  dogs  and  his  falcons.  But  it 
was  soon  whispered  that  she  was  a  wife  only  in  name. 
She  died ;  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  a  German  prin- 
cess nearly  allied  to  the  imperial  house.  But  the  second 
marriage,  like  the  first,  proved  barren ;  and,  long  before 
the  king  had  passed  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  politicians 
of  Europe  had  begun  to  take  it  for  granted,  in  all  their 
calculations,  that  he  would  be  the  last  descendant,  in  the 
male  line,  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Meanwhile  a  sullen  and 
abject  melancholy  took  possession  of  his  soul.  The  diver- 
sions which  had  been  the  serious  employment  of  his  youth 
became  distasteful  to  him.  He  ceased  to  find  pleasure  in 
his  nets  and  boar-spears,  in  the  fandango  and  the  bull- 
fight. Sometimes  he  shut  himself  up  in  an  inner  chamber 
from  the  eyes  of  his  courtiers.  Sometimes  he  loitered 
alone,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  the  dreary  and  rugged 
wilderness  which  surrounds  the  Escurial.  The  hours 
which  he  did  not  waste  in  listless  indolence  were  divided 
between  childish  sports  and  childish  devotions.  He  de- 
lighted in  rare  animals,  and  still  more  in  dwarfs.     When 
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neither  strange  beasts  nor  little  men  could  dispel  the  black 
thoughts  which  gathered  in  his  mind,  he  repeated  aves  and 
credos ;  he  walked  in  processions ;  sometimes  he  starved 
himself;   sometimes  he  whipped  himself.     At  length  a 
complication  of  maladies  completed  the  ruin  of  all  his  fac- 
ulties.    His  stomach  failed ;  nor  was  this  strange,  for  in 
him  the  malformation  of  the  jaw,  characteristic  of  his  fam- 
ily, was  so  serious  that  he  could  not  masticate  his  food, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  ollas  and  sweet- 
meats in  the  state  in  which  they  were  set  before  him. 
While  suffering  from  indigestion  he  was  attacked  by  ague. 
Every  third  day  his  convulsive  tremblings,  his  dejection, 
his  fits  of  wandering,  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
dissolution.     His  misery  was  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  every  body  was  calculating  how  long  he  had  to  live, 
and  wondering  what  would  become  of  his  kingdom  when 
he  should  be  dead.     The  stately  dignitaries  of  his  house- 
hold, the  physicians  who  ministered  to  his  diseased  body, 
the  divines  whose  business  it  was  to  soothe  his  not  less  dis- 
eased mind,  the  very  wife  who  should  have  been  intent  on 
those  gentle  offices  by  which  female  tenderness  can  allevi- 
ate even  the  misery  of  hopeless  decay,  were  all  thinking 
of  the  new  world  which  was  to  commence  with  his  death, 
and  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  see  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  embalmer  if  they  could  have  been  certain  that 
his  successor  would  be  the  prince  whose  interest  they 
espoused.     As  yet  the  party  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  pre- 
dominate.    Charles  had  a  faint  sort  of  preference  for  the 
house  of  Austria,  which  was  his  own  house,  and  a  faint 
sort  of  antipathy  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  with  which  he 
had  been  quarreling,  he  did  not  well  know  why,  ever 
since  he  could  remember.     His  queen,  whom  he  did  not 
love,  but  of  whom  he  stood  greatly  in  awe,  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  her  kinsman  the  emperor;  and  with  her 
was  closely  leagued  the  Count  of  Melgar,  hereditary  Ad- 
miral of  Castile  and  prime  minister. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession at  the  time  when  Portland  had  his  first  public  au- 
dience at  Versailles.  The  French  ministers  were  certain 
that  he  must  be  constantly  thinking  about  that  question, 
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and  were  therefore  perplexed  by  his  evident  determina-. 
tion  to  say  nothing  about  it.  They  watched  his  lips  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  at  least  let  fall  some  unguarded  word 
indicating  the  hopes  or  fears  entertained  by  the  English 
and  Dutch  governments.  But  Portland  was  not  a  man  out 
of  whom  much  was  to  be  got  in  that  way.  Nature  and 
habit  co-operating  had  made  him  the  best  keeper  of  secrets 
in  Europe.  Louis  therefore  directed  Pomponne  and  Tor- 
cy,  two  ministers  of  eminent  ability,  who  had,  under  him- 
self, the  chief  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  to  introduce  the 
subject  which  the  discreet  confidant  of  William  seemed 
studiously  to  avoid.  Pomponne  and  Torcy  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  English  embassy,  and  there  opened  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  negotiations  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  European  diplomacy. 

The  two  French  statesmen  professed  in  their  master's 
name  the  most  earnest  desire,  not  only  that  the  peace 
might  remain  unbroken,  but  that  there  might  be  a  close 
union  between  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Kensington. 
One  event  only  seemed  likely  to  raise  new  troubles.  If 
the  Catholic  king  should  die  before  it  had  been  settled 
who  should  succeed  to  his  immense  dominions,  there  was 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  nations,  which  were 
just  beginning  to  breathe  after  an  exhausting  and  devas- 
tating struggle  of  nine  years,  would  be  again  in  arms.  His 
most  Christian  majesty  was  therefore  desirous  to  employ 
the  short  interval  which  might  still  remain  in  concerting 
with  the  King  of  England  the  means  of  preserving  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world. 

Portland  made  a  courteous  but  guarded  answer.  He 
could  not,  he  said,  presume  to  say  exactly  what  William's 
sentiments  were ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  it  was  not  solely 
or  chiefly  by  the  sentiments  of  the  King  of  England  that 
the  policy  of  England  on  a  great  occasion  would  be  regu- 
lated. The  islanders  must  and  would  have  their  govern- 
ment administered  according  to  certain  maxims  which  they 
held  sacred ;  and  of  those  maxims  they  held  none  more 
sacred  than  this,  that  every  increase  of  the  power  of  France 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  extreme  jealousy. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  answered  that  their  master  was 
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most  desirous  to  avoid  every  thing  which  could  excite  the 
jealousy  of  which  Portland  had  spoken.  But  was  it  of 
Prance  alone  that  a  nation  so  enlightened  as  the  English 
must  be  jealous  ?  Was  it  forgotten  that  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria had  once  aspired  to  universal  dominion  ?  And  would 
it  be  wise  in  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Europe  to 
lend  their  aid  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing  the  gigan- 
tic monarchy  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  seemed 
likely  to  overwhelm  them  all  ? 

Portland  answered  that,  on  this  subject,  he  must  be  un- 
derstood to  express  only  the  opinions  of  a  private  man. 
He  had,  however,  now  lived  during  some  years  among  the 
English,  and  believed  himself  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  their  temper.  They  would  not,  he  thought,  be  much 
alarmed  by  any  augmentation  of  power  which  the  emper- 
or might  obtain.  The  sea  was  their  element.  Traffic  by 
sea  was  the  great  source  of  their  wealth ;  ascendency  on 
the  sea  the  great  object  of  their  ambition.  Of  the  emper- 
or they  had  no  fear.  Extensive  as  was  the  area  which  he 
governed,  he  had  not  a  frigate  on  the  water,  and  they  cared 
nothing  for  his  Pandours  and  Croatians.  But  France  had 
a  great  navy.  The  balance  of  maritime  power  was  what 
would  be  anxiously  watched  in  London ;  and  the  balance 
of  maritime  power  would  not  be  affected  by  a  union  be- 
tween Spain  and  Austria,  but  would  be  most  seriously  de- 
ranged by  a  union  between  Spain  and  France. 

Pomponne  and  Torcy  declared  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  which  Portland  had 
described.  It  was  not  contemplated,  it  was  not  wished, 
that  France  and  Spain  should  be  united.  The  dauphin 
and  his  eldest  son  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  waive 
their  rights.  The  younger  brothers  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, Philip  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Charles  Duke  of  Berry, 
were  not  named ;  but  Portland  perfectly  understood  what 
was  meant.  ^  There  would,  he  said,  be  scarcely  less  alarm 
in  England  if  the  Spanish  dominions  devolved  on  a  grand- 
son of  his  most  Christian  majesty  than  if  they  were  annex- 
ed to  the  French  crown.  The  laudable  affection  of  the 
young  princes  for  their  country  and  their  family,  and  their 
profound  respect  for  the  great  monarch  from  whom  they 
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were  descended,  would  inevitably  determine  their  policy. 
The  two  kingdoms  would  be  one ;  the  two  navies  would 
be  one ;  and  all  other  states  would  be  reduced  to  vassalage. 
England  would  rather  see  the  Spanish  monarchy  added  to 
the  emperor's  dominions  than  governed  by  one  of  the 
younger  French  princes,  who  would,  though  nominally  in- 
dependent, be  really  a  viceroy  of  France.  But,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  risk  that  the  Spanish  monarchy  would  be 
added  to  the  emperor's  dominions.  He  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  Archduke  Joseph,  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  to 
waive  their  rights  as  the  dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy could  be ;  and  thus  the  Austrian  claim  to  the  dis- 
puted heritage  would  pass  to  the  younger  Archduke 
Charles.  A  long  discussion  followed.  At  length  Port- 
land plainly  avowed,  always  merely  as  his  own  private 
opinion,  what  was  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent  man 
who  wished  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  "  France 
is  afraid,"  he  said,  "of  every  thing  which  can  increase  the 
power  of  the  emperor.  All  Europe  is  afraid  of  every  thing 
which  can  increase  the  power  of  France.  Why  not  put 
an  end  to  all  these  uneasy  feelings  at  once  by  agreeing  to 
place  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  ?"  To  this  suggestion  no  decisive  answer  was  re- 
turned. The  conference  ended,  and  a  courier  started  for 
England  with  a  dispatch  informing  William  of  what  had 
passed,  and  soliciting  farther  instructions. 

William,  who  was,  as  he  had  always  been,  his  own  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
discuss  the  contents  of  this  dispatch  with  any  of  his  En- 
glish ministers.  The  only  person  whom  he  consulted  was 
Heinsius.  Portland  received  a  kind  letter  warmly  ap- 
proving all  that  he  had  said  in  the  conference,  and  direct- 
ing him  to  declare  that  the  English  government  sincerely 
wished  to  avert  the  calamities  which  were  but  too  likely 
to  follow  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  would  there- 
fore be  prepared  to  take  into  serious  consideration  any  defi- 
nite plan  which  his  most  Christian  majesty  might  think 
fit  to  suggest.  "  I  will  own  to  you,"  William  wrote  to  his 
friend,  "that  I  am  so  unwilling  to  be  again  at  war  during 
the  short  time  which  I  still  have  to  live,  that  I  will  omit 
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nothing  that  I  can  honestly  and  with  a  safe  conscience  do 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace." 

William's  message  was  delivered  by  Portland  to  Louis 
at  a  private  audience.  In  a  few  days  Pomponne  and  Torcy 
were  authorized  to  propose  a  plan.  They  fully  admitted 
that  all  neighboring  states  were  entitled  to  demand  the 
strongest  security  against  the  union  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  crowns.  Such  security  should  be  given.  The 
Spanish  government  might  be  requested  to  choose  between 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  youth 
who  was  selected  would,  at  the  utmost,  be  only  fifteen 
years  old,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  very 
deeply  rooted  national  prejudices.  He  should  be  sent  to 
Madrid  without  French  attendants,  should  be  educated  by 
Spaniards,  should  become  a  Spaniard.  It  was  absurd  to 
imagine  that  such  a  prince  would  be  a  mere  viceroy  of 
France.  Apprehensions  had  been  sometimes  hinted  that 
a  Bourbon,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  might  cede  his 
dominions  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  head  of  his  family. 
It  was  undoubtedly  important  to  England,  and  all  impor- 
tant to  Holland,  that  those  provinces  should  not  become  a 
part  of  the  French  monarchy.  All  danger  might  be  avert- 
ed by  making  them  over  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
was  now  governing  them  as  representative  of  the  Catholic 
king.  The  dauphin  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  renounce 
them  for  himself  and  for  all  his  descendants.  As  to  what 
concerned  trade,  England  and  Holland  had  only  to  say 
what  they  desired,  and  every  thing  in  reason  should  be 
done  to  give  them  satisfaction. 

As  this  plan  was,  in  the  main,  the  same  which  had  been 
suggested  by  the  French  ministers  in  the  former  confer- 
ence, Portland  did  little  more  than  repeat  what  he  had 
then  said.  As  to  the  new  scheme  respecting  the  Nether- 
lands, he  shrewdly  propounded  a  dilemma  which  silenced 
Pomponne  and  Torcy. 

If  renunciations  were  of  any  value,  the  dauphin  and  his 
posterity  were  excluded  from  the  Spanish  succession  ;  and, 
if  renunciations  were  of  no  value,  it  was  idle  to  offer  En- 
gland and  Holland  a  renunciation  as  a  guarantee  against  a 
great  danger. 
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The  French,  ministers  withdrew  to  make  their  report  to 
their  master,  and  soon  returned  to  say  that  their  proposals 
had  been  merely  first  thoughts  ;  that  it  was  now  the  turn 
of  King  William  to  suggest  something,  and  that  whatever 
he  might  suggest  should  receive  the  fullest  and  fairest  con- 
sideration. 

And  now  the  scene  of  the  negotiation  was  shifted  from 
Versailles  to  Kensington.  The  Count  of  Tallard  had  just 
set  out  for  England  as  embassador.  He  was  a  fine  gentle- 
man ;  he  was  a  brave  soldier ;  and  he  was  as  yet  reputed 
a  skillful  general.  In  all  the  arts  and  graces  which  were 
prized  as  qualifications  for  diplomatic  missions  of  the  high- 
est class,  he  had,  among  the  brilliant  aristocracy  to  which 
he  belonged,  no  superior  and  only  one  equal,  the  Marquis 
of  Harcourt,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  house  of  Bourbon  at  Madrid. 

Tallard  carried  with  him  instructions  carefully  framed 
in  the  French  foreign  office.  He  was  reminded  that  his 
situation  would  be  widely  different  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors who  had  resided  in  England  before  the  Revolution. 
Even  his  predecessors,  however,  had  considered  it  as  their 
duty  to  study  the  temper,  not  only  of  the  court,  but  of  the 
nation.  It  would  now  be  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  public  mind.  A  man  of  note 
was  not  to  be  slighted  merely  because  he  was  out  of  place. 
Such  a  man,  with  a  great  name  in  the  country  and  a  strong 
following  in  Parliament,  might  exercise  as  much  influence 
on  the  politics  of  England,  and  consequently  of  Europe,  as 
any  minister.  The  embassador  must  therefore  try  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  those  who  were  out  as  well  as  with 
those  who  were  in.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  was  one 
exception  which  he  must  constantly  bear  in  mind.  With 
non-jurors  and  persons  suspected  of  plotting  against  the 
existing  government  he  must  not  appear  to  have  any  con- 
nection. They  must  not  be  admitted  into  his  house. 
The  English  people  evidently  wished  to  be  at  rest,  and 
had  given  the  best  proof  of  their  pacific  disposition  by  in- 
sisting on  the  reduction  of  the  army.  The  sure  way  to 
stir  up  jealousies  and  animosities  which  were  just  sinking 
to  sleep  would  be  to  make  the  French  embassy  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  Jacobite  party.  It  would  be  wise  in  Tal- 
lard  to  say,  and  to  charge  his  agents  to  say,  on  all  fit  occa- 
sions, and  particularly  in  societies  where  members  of  Par- 
liament might  be  present,  that  the  most  Christian  king  had 
never  been  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  England.  His 
majesty  had  indeed  hoped  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
restore  his  cousin,  but  not  without  the  assent  of  the  nation. 
In  the  original  draft  of  his  instructions  was  a  curious  par- 
agraph, which,  on  second  thoughts,  it  was  determined  to 
omit.  The  embassador  was  directed  to  take  proper  op- 
portunities of  cautioning  the  English  against  a  standing 
army,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  really  be  fatal  to  their 
laws  and  liberties.  This  passage  was  suppressed,  no  doubt, 
because  it  occurred  to  Pomponne  and  Torcy  that,  with 
whatever  approbation  the  English  might  listen  to  such 
language  when  uttered  by  a  demagogue  of  their  own  race, 
they  might  be  very  differently  affected  by  hearing  it  from 
a  French  diplomatist,  and  might  think  that  there  could 
not  be  a  better  reason  for  arming  than  that  Louis  and  his 
emissaries  earnestly  wished  them  to  disarm. 

Tallard  was  instructed  to  gain,  if  possible,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  Every  thing,  he  was 
told,  was  now  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  that  assembly; 
accounts  of  the  public  income,  of  the  public  expenditure, 
of  the  army,  of  the  navy,  were  regularly  laid  on  the  table ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  persons  who  would 
supply  the  French  legation  with  copious  information  on 
all  these  subjects. 

The  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  to  be  men- 
tioned to  William  at  a  private  audience.  Tallard  was 
fully  informed  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  conferences 
which  the  French  ministers  had  held  with  Portland,  and 
was  furnished  with  all  the  arguments  that  the  ingenuity 
of  publicists  could  devise  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  the 
dauphin. 

The  French  embassy  made  as  magnificent  an  appear- 
ance in  England  as  the  English  embassy  had  made  in 
France.  The  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  St.  James's  Square,  was  taken  for  Tallard. 
On  the  day  of  the  public  entry  all  the  streets  from  Tower 
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Hill  to  Pall  Mall  were  crowded  with  gazers,  who  admired 
the  painting  and  gilding  of  his  excellency's  carriages,  the 
surprising  beauty  of  his  horses,  and  the  multitude  of  his 
running  footmen,  dressed  in  gorgeous  liveries  of  scarlet 
and  gold  lace.  The  embassador  was  graciously  received 
at  Kensington,  and  was  invited  to  accompany  William  to 
Newmarket,  where  the  largest  and  most  splendid  spring 
meeting  ever  known  was  about  to  assemble.  The  attrac- 
tion must  be  supposed  to  have  been  great,  for  the  risks  of 
the  journey  were  not  trifling.  The  peace  had,  all  over 
Europe,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  England,  turned  crowds 
of  old  soldiers  into  marauders.*  Several  aristocratical 
equipages  had  been  attacked  even  in  Hyde  Park.  Every 
newspaper  contained  stories  of  travelers  stripped,  bound 
and  flung  into  ditches.  One  day  the  Bristol  mail  was 
robbed ;  another  day  the  Dover  coach ;  then  the  Norwich 
wagon.  On  Hounslow  Heath  a  company  of  horsemen, 
with  masks  on  their  faces,  waited  for  the  great  people  who 
had  been  to  pay  their  court  to  the  king  at  Windsor.  Lord 
Ossulston  escaped  with  the  loss  of  two  horses.  The  Duke 
of  Saint  Albans,  with  the  help  of  his  servants,  beat  off  the 
assailants.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
less  strongly  guarded,  fell  into  their  hands.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  thirty  or  forty  coaches,  and  rode  off 
with  a  great  booty  in  guineas,  watches,  and  jewelry.  No- 
where, however,  does  the  peril  seem  to  have  been  so  great 
as  on  the  Newmarket  road.  There,  indeed,  robbery  was 
organized  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  the  kingdom  since 
the  days  of  Eobin  Hood  and  Little  John.  A  fraternity 
of  plunderers,  thirty  in  number  according  to  the  lowest 
estimate,  squatted  near  Waltham  Cross,  under  the  shades 
of  Epping  Forest,  and  built  themselves  huts,  from  which 
they  sallied  forth  with  sword  and  pistol  to  bid  passengers 

*  George  Psalmanazar's  account  of  the  state  of  the  south  of  France  at 
this  time  is  curious.  On  the  high  road  near  Lyons  he  frequently  passed 
corpses  fastened  to  posts.  "  These,"  he  says,  "were  the  hodies  of  highway- 
men, or  rather  of  soldiers,  sailors,  mariners,  and  even  galley-slaves,  disband- 
ed after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  who,  having  neither  home  nor  occupation, 
used  to  infest  the  roads  in  troops,  plunder  towns  and  villages,  and,  when 
taken,  were  hanged  at  the  county  town  by  dozens,  or  even  scores  sometimes, 
after  which  their  bodies  were  thus  exposed  along  the  highway  in  terrorem." 
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stand.  The  king  and  Tallard  were  doubtless  too  well  at- 
tended to  be  in  any  jeopardy.  But,  soon  after  they  bad 
passed  the  dangerous  spot,  there  was  a  fight  on  the  high- 
way attended  with  loss  of  life.  A  warrant  of  the  lord 
chief  justice  broke  up  the  Maroon  village  for  a  short  time; 
but  the  dispersed  thieves  soon  mustered  again,  and  had 
the  impudence  to  bid  defiance  to  the  government  in  a  car- 
tel signed,  it  was  said,  with  their  real  names.  The  civil 
power  was  unable  to  deal  with  this  frightful  evil.  It  was 
necessary  that,  during  some  time,  cavalry  should  patrol 
every  evening  on  the  roads  near  the  boundary  between 
Middlesex  and  Essex. 

The  state  of  those  roads,  however,  though  contempo- 
raries described  it  as  dangerous  beyond  all  example,  did 
not  deter  men  of  rank  and  fashion  from  making  the  joyous 
pilgrimage  to  Newmarket.  Half  the  dukes  in  the  kingdom 
were  there.  Most  of  the  chief  ministers  of  state  swelled 
the  crowd ;  nor  was  the  opposition  unrepresented.  Mon- 
tague stole  two  or  three  days  from  the  Treasury,  and  Or- 
ford  from  the  Admiralty.  Godolphin  was  there,  looking 
after  his  horses  and  his  bets,  and  probably  went  away  a 
richer  man  than  he  came.  But  racing  was  only  one  of 
the  many  amusements  of  that  festive  season.  On  fine 
mornings  there  was  hunting.  For  those  who  preferred 
hawking  choice  falcons  had  been  brought  from  Holland. 
On  rainy  days  the  cock-pit  was  encircled  by  stars  and  blue 
ribbons.  On  Sundays  William  went  to  church  in  state, 
and  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  neighboring  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  preached  before  him.  He  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  showing  marked  civility  to  Tallard.  The 
embassador  informed  his  court  that  his  place  at  table  was 
next  to  the  royal  arm-chair,  and  that  his  health  had  been 
most  graciously  drunk  by  the  king. 

All  this  time,  both  at  Kensington  and  Newmarket,  the 
Spanish  question  was  the  subject  of  constant  and  earnest 
discussion.  To  trace  all  the  windings  of  the  negotiation 
would  be  tedious.  The  general  course  which  it  took  may 
easily  be  described.  The  object  of  William  was  to  place 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  on  the  Spanish  throne. 
To  obtain  the  consent  of  Louis  to  such  an  arrangement 
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seemed  all  but  impossible ;  but  "William  manoeuvred  with 
rare  skill.  Though  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  electoral  prince  to  any  other  candidate,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  desirous  to  meet,  as  far  as  he  honorably  or 
safely  could,  the  wishes  of  the  French  king.  There  were 
conditions  on  which  England  and  Holland  might  perhaps 
consent,  though  not  without  reluctance,  that  a  son  of  the 
dauphin  should  reign  at  Madrid,  and  should  be  master  of 
the  treasures  of  the  New  "World.  Those  conditions  were 
that  the  Milanese  and  the  Two  Sicilies  should  belong  to 
the  Archduke  Charles,  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  should 
have  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  that  Louis  should  give  up 
some  fortified  towns  in  Artois  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  barrier  which  protected  the  United  Provinces, 
and  that  some  important  places  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be  made  over  to  the 
English  and  Dutch  for  the  security  of  trade.  Minorca  and 
Havana  were  mentioned  as  what  might  satisfy  England. 

Against  these  terms  Louis  exclaimed  loudly.  Nobody, 
he  said,  who  knew  with  how  sensitive  a  jealousy  the  Span- 
iards watched  every  encroachment  on  their  colonial  em- 
pire would  believe  that  they  would  ever  consent  to  give 
up  any  part  of  that  empire  either  to  England  or  to  Hol- 
land. The  demand  which  was  made  upon  himself  was  al- 
together inadmissible.  A  barrier  was  not  less  necessary 
to  France  than  to  Holland ;  and  he  never  would  break  the 
iron  chain  of  frontier  fastnesses  which  was  the  defense  of 
his  own  kingdom,  even  in  order  to  purchase  another  king- 
dom for  his  grandson.  On  that  subject  he  begged  that  he 
might  hear  no  more.  The  proposition  was  one  which  he 
would  not  discuss,  one  to  which  he  would  not  listen. 

As  William,  however,  resolutely  maintained  that  the 
terms  which  he  had  offered,  hard  as  they  might  seem,  were 
the  only  terms  on  which  England  and  Holland  could  suf- 
fer a  Bourbon  to  reign  at  Madrid,  Louis  began  seriously 
to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be,  on  the  whole,  for  his 
interest  and  that  of  his  family  rather  to  sell  the  Spanish 
crown  dear  than  to  buy  it  dear.  He  therefore  now  offered 
to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  Bavarian  claim,  provided 
a  portion  of  the  disputed  inheritance  were  assigned  to  him 
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in  consideration  of  his  disinterestedness  and  moderation. 
William  was  perfectly  willing  and  even  eager  to  treat  on 
this  basis.  The  first  demands  of  Louis  were,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  exorbitantly  high.  He  asked  for  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  would  have  made  him  little 
less  than  master  of  the  whole  Iberian  peninsula,  and  for 
the  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  would  have  made  him 
more  dangerous  than  ever  to  the  United  Provinces.  On 
both  points  he  encountered  a  steady  resistance.  The  im- 
pression which,  throughout  these  transactions,  the  firmness 
and  good  faith  of  William  made  on  Tallard  is  remarkable. 
At  first  the  dexterous  and  keen-witted  Frenchman  was  all 
suspicion.  He  imagined  that  there  was  an  evasion  in 
every  phrase,  a  hidden  snare  in  every  offer.  But  after  a 
time  he  began  to  discover  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man 
far  too  wise  to  be  false.  "The  King  of  England,"  he 
wrote,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  wrote  what  he 
thought,  "  acts  with  good  faith  in  every  thing.  His  way 
of  dealing  is  upright  and  sincere."*  "  The  King  of  En- 
gland," he  wrote  a  few  days  later,  "  has  hitherto  acted  with 
great  sincerity ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  he  once  en- 
ters into  a  treaty,  he  will  steadily  adhere  to  it."  But  in 
the  same  letter  the  embassador  thought  it  necessary  to 
hint  to  his  master  that  the  diplomatic  chicanery  which 
might  be  useful  in  other  negotiations  would  be  all  thrown 
away  here.  "  I  must  venture  to  observe  to  your  majesty 
that  the  King  of  England  is  very  sharp-sighted,  that  his 
judgment  is  sound,  and  that,  if  we  try  to  spin  the  negotia- 
tion out,  he  will  very  soon  perceive  that  we  are  trifling 
with  him."f 

During  some  time  projects  and  counterprojects  contin- 
ued to  pass  and  repass  between  Kensington  and  Versailles. 
Something  was  conceded  on  both  sides ;  and  when  the  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  ended  there  seemed  to  be  fair  hopes  of 

*  "II  est  de  bonne  foi  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  fait.  Son  precede  est  droit  et 
sincere."— Tallard  to  Louis,  July  3,  1G93. 

t  "Le  Eoi  d'Angleterre,  sire,  va  tres  sincerement  jusqu'a  present;  et 
j'ose  dire  que  s'il  entre  une  fois  en  traite'  avec  votre  majeste,  il  le  tiendra  de 
bonne  foi." — "Si  je  l'ose  dire  a  V.  M.,  il  est  tres  pe'netrant,  et  a  l'esprit 
juste.  II  s'apercevra  bientot  qu'on  barguigne  si  les  choses  trainent  trop 
de  long." — July  8. 

V.  G 
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a  settlement.  And  now  the  scene  of  the  negotiation  was 
again  changed.  Having  been  shifted  from  France  to  En- 
gland, it  was  shifted  from  England  to  Holland.  As  soon 
as  William  had  prorogued  the  houses,  he  was  impatient  to 
be  again  in  his  native  land.  He  felt  all  the  glee  of  a  school- 
boy who  is  leaving  harsh  masters  and  quarrelsome  com- 
rades to  pass  the  Christmas  holidays  at  a  happy  home. 
That  stern  and  composed  face,  which  had  been  the  same  in 
the  pursuit  at  the  Boyne  and  in  the  rout  at  Landon,  and 
of  which  the  keenest  politicians  had  in  vain  tried  to  read 
the  secrets,  now  wore  an  expression  but  too  intelligible. 
The  English  were  not  a  little  provoked  by  seeing  their  king 
so  happy.  Hitherto  his  annual  visits  to  the  Continent  had 
been  not  only  pardoned,  but  approved.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  his  army.  If  he  had  left 
his  people,  it  had  been  in  order  to  put  his  life  in  jeopardy 
for  their  independence,  their  liberty,  and  their  religion. 
But  they  had  hoped  that,  when  peace  had  been  restored, 
when  no  call  of  duty  required  him  to  cross  the  sea,  he 
would  generally,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  reside  in 
his  fair  palaces  and  parks  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or 
travel  from  country-seat  to  country-seat,  and  from  cathe- 
dral town  to  cathedral  town,  making  himself  acquainted 
with  every  shire  of  his  realm,  and  giving  his  hand  to  be 
kissed  by  multitudes  of  squires,  clergymen,  and  aldermen, 
who  were  not  likely  ever  to  see  him  unless  he  came  among 
them.  It  now  appeared  that  he  was  sick  of  the  noble  resi- 
dences which  had  descended  to  him  from  ancient  princes ; 
that  he  was  sick  even  of  those  mansions  which  the  liberal- 
ity of  Parliament  had  enabled  him  to  build  and  embellish 
according  to  his  own  taste ;  that  he  was  sick  of  Windsor, 
of  Richmond,  and  of  Hampton ;  that  he  promised  himself 
no  enjoyment  from  a  progress  through  those  flourishing 
and  populous  counties  which  he  had  never  seen,  Yorkshire 
and  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Worcestershire. 
While  he  was  forced  to  be  with  us  he  was  weary  of  us, 
pining  for  his  home,  counting  the  hours  to  the  prorogation. 
As  soon  as  the  passing  of  the  last  bill  of  supply  had  set 
him  at  liberty,  he  turned  his  back  on  his  English  subjects ; 
he  hastened  to  his  seat  in  Guelders,  where,  during  some 
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months,  he  might  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  seeing  En- 
glish faces  and  hearing  English  words ;  and  he  would  with 
difficulty  tear  himself  away  from  his  favorite  spot  when  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  again  ask  for 
English  money. 

Thus  his  subjects  murmured ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  mur- 
murs, he  set  off  in  high  spirits.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
Tallard  should  speedily  follow  him,  and  that  the  discussion 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged  at  Kensington  should  be 
resumed  at  Loo. 

Heinsius,  whose  co-operation  was  indispensable,  would 
be  there.  Portland,  too,  would  lend  his  assistance.  lie 
had  just  returned.  He  had  always  considered  his  mission 
as  an  extraordinary  mission,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
put  the  relations  between  the  two  great  Western  powers 
on  a  proper  footing  after  a  long  series  of  years  during 
which  England  had  been  sometimes  the  enemy,  but  never 
the  equal  friend  of  France.  His  task  had  been  well  per- 
formed ;  and  he  now  came  back,  leaving  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  minister,  firm  yet  cautious  as  to 
substance,  dignified  yet  conciliating  in  manner.  His  last 
audience  at  Versailles  was  unusually  long,  and  no  third 
person  was  present.  Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than 
the  language  and  demeanor  of  Louis.  He  condescended 
to  trace  a  route  for  the  embassy,  and  insisted  that  Portland 
should  make  a  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  some 
of  the  superb  fortresses  of  the  French  Netherlands.  At 
every  one  of  those  fortresses  the  governors  and  engineers 
had  orders  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  distinguished 
stranger.  Salutes  were  every  where  fired  to  welcome 
him.  A  guard  of  honor  was  every  where  in  attendance 
on  him.  Hs  stopped  during  three  days  at  Chantilly,  and 
was  entertained  there  by  the  Prince  of  Conde  with  all  that 
taste  and  magnificence  for  which  Chantilly  had  long  been 
renowned.  There  were  boar-hunts  in  the  morning  and 
concerts  in  the  evening.  Every  gentleman  of  the  legation 
had  a  game-keeper  specially  assigned  to  him.  The  guests, 
who  in  their  own  island  were  accustomed  to  give  extrav- 
agant vails  at  every  country-house  which  they  visited, 
learned  with  admiration  that  his  highness's  servants  were 
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strictly  forbidden  to  receive  presents.  At  his  luxurious 
table,  by  a  refinement  of  politeness,  choice  cider  from  the 
orchards  round  the  Malvern  Hills  made  its  appearance  in 
company  with  the  Champagne  and  the  Burgundy. 

Portland  was  welcomed  by  his  master  with  all  the  kind- 
ness of  old  times.  But  that  kindness  availed  nothing ;  for 
Albemarle  was  still  in  the  royal  household,  and  appeared 
to  have  been,  during  the  last  few  months,  making  progress 
in  the  royal  favor.  Portland  was  angry,  and  the  more  an- 
gry because  he  could  not  but  perceive  that  his  enemies 
enjoyed  his  anger,  and  that  even  his  friends  generally 
thought  it  unreasonable ;  nor  did  he  take  any  pains  to 
conceal  his  vexation.  But  he  was  the  very  opposite  of 
the  vulgar  crowd  of  courtiers  who  fawn  on  a  master  while 
they  betray  him.  He  neither  disguised  his  ill  humor,  nor 
suffered  it  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
He  gave  his  prince  sullen  looks,  short  answers,  and  faith- 
ful and  strenuous  services.  His  first  wish,  he  said,  was  to 
retire  altogether  from  public  life.  But  he  was  sensible 
that,  having  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  negotiation  on  which 
the  fate  of  Europe  depended,  he  might  be  of  use  at  Loo ; 
and,  with  devoted  loyalty,  though  with  a  sore  heart  and  a 
gloomy  brow,  he  prepared  to  attend  William  thither. 

Before  the  king  departed  he  delegated  his  power  to  nine 
lords  justices.  The  public  was  well  pleased  to  find  that 
Sunderland  was  not  among  them.  Two  new  names  ar> 
peared  in  the  list.  That  of  Montague  could  excite  no  sur- 
prise ;  but  that  of  Marlborough  awakened  many  recollec- 
tions and  gave  occasion  to  many  speculations.  He  had 
once  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  royal  favor.  He  had  then 
been  dismissed,  disgraced,  imprisoned.  The  Princess  Anne, 
for  refusing  to  discard  his  wife,  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
palace,  and  deprived  of  the  honors  which  had  often  been 
enjoyed  by  persons  less  near  to  the  throne.  Ministers  who 
were  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  closet  had 
vainly  tried  to  overcome  the  dislike  with  which  their  mas- 
ter regarded  the  Churchills.  It  was  not  till  he  had  been 
some  time  reconciled  to  his  sister-in-law  that  he  ceased  to 
regard  her  two  favorite  servants  as  his  enemies.  So  late 
as  the  year  1696  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  "  If  I  had  been 
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a  private  gentleman,  my  Lord  Marlborough  and  I  must 
have  measured  swords."  All  these  things  were  now,  it 
seemed,  forgotten.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  household 
had  just  been  arranged.  As  he  was  not  yet  nine  years 
old,  and  the  civil  list  was  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds  was  thought  for  the  present  a  suffi- 
cient provision.  The  child's  literary  education  was  direct- 
ed by  Burnet,  with  the  title  of  preceptor.  Marlborough 
was  appointed  governor ;  and  the  London  Gazette  an- 
nounced his  appointment,  not  with  official  dryness,  but  in 
the  fervid  language  of  panegyric.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  again  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  from 
which  he  had  been  expelled  with  ignominy ;  and  he  was 
honored  a  few  days  later  with  a  still  higher  mark  of  the 
king's  confidence,  a  seat  at  the  board  of  Regency. 

Some  persons  imagined  that  they  saw  in  this  strange 
reconciliation  a  sign  that  the  influence  of  Portland  was  on 
the  wane,  and  that  the  influence  of  Albemarle  was  grow- 
ing ;  for  Marlborough  had  been  many  years  at  feud  with 
Portland,  and  had  even — a  rare  event  indeed — been  so 
much  irritated  as  to  speak  of  Portland  in  coarse  and  un- 
gentlemanlike  terms.  With  Albemarle,  on  the  other  hand, 
Marlborough  had  studiously  ingratiated  himself  by  all  the 
arts  which  a  mind  singularly  observant  and  sagacious  could 
learn  from  a  long  experience  in  courts ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  Albemarle  may  have  removed  some  difficulties.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  however,  to  resort  to  that  supposition  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  why  so  wise  a  man  as  William 
forced  himself,  after  some  delay  caused  by  very  just  and 
natural  resentment,  to  act  wisely.  His  opinion  of  Marl- 
borough's character  was  probably  unaltered.  But  he  could 
not  help  perceiving  that  Marlborough's  situation  was  wide- 
ly different  from  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  before. 
That  very  ambition — that  very  avarice  which  had,  in  for- 
mer times,  impelled  him  to  betray  two  masters,  were  now 
sufficient  securities  for  his  fidelity  to  the  order  of  things 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  If  that 
order  of  things  could  be  maintained  inviolate,  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be,  in  a  few  years,  the  greatest  and  wealth- 
iest subject  in  Europe.     His  military  and  political  talents 
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might  therefore  now  be  used  without  any  apprehension 
that  they  would  be  turned  against  the  government  which 
used  them.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  derived 
his  importance  less  from  his  military  and  political  talents, 
great  as  they  were,  than  from  the  dominion  which,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  wife,  he  exercised  over  the  mind 
of  the  princess.  "While  he  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
court,  it  was  certain  that  she  would  lend  no  countenance 
to  any  cabal  which  might  attack  either  the  title  or  the  pre- 
rogatives of  her  brother-in-law.  Confident  that  from  this 
quarter,  a  quarter  once  the  darkest  and  most  stormy  in  the 
whole  political  horizon,  nothing  but  sunshine  and  calm 
was  now  to  be  expected,William  set  out  cheerfully  on  his 
expedition  to  his  native  country. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

J.  HE  Gazette  which  informed  the  public  that  the  king 
had  set  out  for  Holland  announced  also  the  names  of  the 
first  members  returned,  in  obedience  to  his  writ,  by  the 
constituent  bodies  of  the  realm.  The  history  of  those 
times  has  been  so  little  studied  that  few  persons  are  aware 
how  remarkable  an  epoch  the  general  election  of  1698  is 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Constitution. 

We  have  seen  that  the  extreme  inconvenience  which 
had  resulted  from  the  capricious  and  headstrong  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Revolution  had  forced  William  to  resort  to 
a  political  machinery  which  had  been  unknown  to  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  of  which  the  nature  and  operation  were  but 
very  imperfectly  understood  by  himself  or  by  his  ablest 
advisers.  For  the  first  time  the  administration  was  con- 
fided to  a  small  body  of  statesmen,  who,  on  all  grave  and 
pressing  questions,  agreed  with  each  other  and  with  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  direc- 
tion of  war  and  of  diplomacy  the  king  reserved  to  him- 
self; and  his  servants,  conscious  that  they  were  less  versed 
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than  he  in  military  affairs  and  in  foreign  affairs,  were  con- 
tent to  leave  to  him  the  command  of  the  army,  and  to 
know  only  what  he  thought  fit  to  communicate  about  the 
instructions  which  he  gave  to  his  own  embassadors,  and 
about  the  conferences  which  he  held  with  the  embassadors 
of  other  princes.  But,  with  these  important  exceptions, 
the  government  was  intrusted  to  what  then  began  to  be 
called  the  ministry. 

The  first  English  ministry  was  gradually  formed,  nor  is 
it  possible  to  say  quite  precisely  when  it  began  to  exist. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  date  from  which  the  era  of  minis- 
tries may  most  properly  be  reckoned  is  the  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  after  the  general  election  of 
1695.  That  election  had  taken  place  at  a  time  when  peril 
and  distress  had  called  forth  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
nation.  The  hearts  of  men  were  in  the  struggle  against 
France  for  independence,  for  liberty,  and  for  the  Protestant 
religion.  Every  body  knew  that  such  a  struggle  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  large  establishments  and  heavy 
taxes.  The  government,  therefore,  could  hardly  ask  for 
more  than  the  country  was  ready  to  give.  A  House  of 
Commons  was  chosen  in  which  the  Whig  party  had  a  de- 
cided preponderance.  The  leaders  of  that  party  had  re- 
cently been  raised,  one  by  one,  to  the  highest  executive 
offices.  The  majority,  therefore,  readily  arranged  itself  in 
admirable  order  under  the  ministers,  and  during  three  ses- 
sions gave  them  on  almost  every  occasion  a  cordial  sup- 
port. The  consequence  was  that  the  country  was  rescued 
from  its  dangerous  position,  and,  when  that  Parliament 
had  lived  out  its  three  years,  enjoyed  prosperity  after  a 
terrible  commercial  crisis,  peace  after  a  long  and  sangui- 
nary war,  and  liberty  united  with  order  after  civil  troubles 
which  had  lasted  during  two  generations,  and  in  which 
sometimes  order  and  sometimes  liberty  had  been  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  general  election  of  1695. 
The  ministers  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  general 
election  of  1698  would  be  equally  favorable  to  them,  and 
that  in  the  new  Parliament  the  old  Parliament  would  re- 
vive.    Nor  is  it  strange  that  they  should  have  indulged 
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such  a  hope.  Since  they  had  been  called  to  the  direction 
of  affairs,  every  thing  had  been  changed — changed  for  the 
better,  and  changed  chiefly  by  their  wise  and  resolute  pol- 
icy, and  by  the  firmness  with  which  their  party  had  stood 
by  them.  There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  The 
sentinels  had  ceased  to  watch  by  the  beacons  of  Dorset- 
shire and  Sussex.  The  merchant-ships  went  forth  without 
fear  from  the  Thames  and  the  Avon.  Soldiers  had  been 
disbanded  by  tens  of  thousands.  Taxes  had  been  remit- 
ted. The  value  of  all  public  and  private  securities  had 
risen.  Trade  had  never  been  so  brisk.  Credit  had  never 
been  so  solid.  All  over  the  kingdom  the  shopkeepers  and 
the  farmers,  the  artisans  and  the  plowmen,  relieved,  be- 
yond all  hope,  from  the  daily  and  hourly  misery  of  the 
clipped  silver,  were  blessing  the  broad  faces  of  the  new 
shillings  and  half  crowns.  The  statesmen  whose  adminis- 
tration had  been  so  beneficent  might  be  pardoned  if  they 
expected  the  gratitude  and  confidence  which  they  had 
fairly  earned.  But  it  soon  became  clear  that  they  had 
served  their  country  only  too  well  for  their  own  interest. 
In  1695  adversity  and  danger  had  made  men  amenable  to 
that  control  to  which  it  is  the  glory  of  free  nations  to  sub- 
mit themselves,  the  control  of  superior  minds.  In  1698 
prosperity  and  security  had  made  men  querulous,  fastid- 
ious, and  unmanageable.  The  government  was  assailed 
with  equal. violence  from  widely  different  quarters.  The 
opposition,  made  up  of  Tories,  many  of  whom  carried 
Toryism  to  the  length  of  Jacobitism,  and  of  discontented 
Whigs,  some  of  whom  carried  Whiggism  to  the  length  of 
Eepublicanism,  called  itself  the  Country  party,  a  name 
which  had  been  popular  before  the  words  Whig  and  Tory 
were  known  in  England.  The  majority  of  the  late  House 
of  Commons,  a  majority  which  had  saved  the  state,  was 
nicknamed  the  Court  party.  The  Tory  gentry,  who  were 
powerful  in  all  the  counties,  had  special  grievances.  The 
whole  patronage  of  the  government,  they  said,  was  in  Whig 
hands.  The  old  landed  interest,  the  old  Cavalier  interest, 
had  now  no  share  in  the  favors  of  the  crown.  Every  pub- 
lic office,  every  bench  of  justice,  every  commission  of  lieu- 
tenancy, was  filled  with  Eoundheads.     The  Tory  rectors 
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and  vicars  were  not  less  exasperated.  They  accused  the 
men  in  power  of  systematically  protecting  and  preferring 
Presbyterians,  Latitudinarians,  Arians,  Socinians,  Deists, 
Atheists.  An  orthodox  divine,  a  divine  who  held  high 
the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  and  the  mystical  virtue  of 
the  sacraments,  who  thought  schism  as  great  a  sin  as  theft, 
and  venerated  the  Icon  as  much  as  the  Gospel,  had  no 
more  chance  of  a  bishopric  or  a  deanery  than  a  papist  re- 
cusant. Such  complaints  as  these  were  not  likely  to  call 
forth  the  sympathy  of  the  Whig  malcontents.  But  there 
were  three  war-cries  in  which  all  the  enemies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, from  Trenchard  to  Seymour,  could  join :  No 
standing  army ;  No  grants  of  crown  property ;  and  No 
Dutchmen.  Multitudes  of  honest  freeholders  and  freemen 
were  weak  enough  to  believe  that,  unless  the  land-force, 
which  had  already  been  reduced  below  what  the  public 
safety  required,  were  altogether  disbanded,  the  nation 
would  be  enslaved ;  and  that,  if  the  estates  which  the  king 
had  given  away  were  resumed,  all  direct  taxes  might  be 
abolished.  The  animosity  to  the  Dutch  mingled  itself 
both  with  the  animosity  to  standing  armies  and  with  the 
animosity  to  crown  grants ;  for  a  brigade  of  Dutch  troops 
was  part  of  the  military  establishment  which  was  still  kept 
up,  and  it  was  to  Dutch  favorites  that  William  had  been 
most  liberal  of  the  royal  domains. 

The  elections,  however,  began  suspiciously  for  the  gov- 
ernment. The  first  great  contest  was  in  Westminster.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Westminster  was  then  by  far 
the  greatest  city  in  the  island,  except  only  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  London,  and  contained  more  than  three  times 
as  large  a  population  as  Bristol  or  Norwich,  which  came 
next  in  size.  The  right  of  voting  at  Westminster  was  in 
the  householders  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  the  householders 
paying  scot  and  lot  were  many  thousands.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  their  political  education  was  much  farther 
advanced  than  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  of 
the  kingdom.  A  burgess  in  a  country  town,  or  a  forty- 
shilling  freeholder  in  an  agricultural  district,  then  knew 
little  about  public  affairs  except  what  he  could  learn  from 
reading  the  Postman  at  the  ale-house,  and  from  hearing, 
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on  the  30th  of  January,  the  29th  of  May,  or  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, a  sermon  in  which  questions  of  state  were  dis- 
cussed with  more  zeal  than  sense.  But  the  citizen  of 
Westminster  passed  his  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace, 
of  the  public  offices,  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  of  the 
courts  of  law.  lie  was  familiar  with  the  faces  and  voices 
of  ministers,  senators,  and  judges.  In  anxious  times  he 
walked  in  the  great  hall  to  pick  up  news.  When  there 
was  an  important  trial,  he  looked  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  heard  Cowper  and  Llarcourt  contending,  and 
Holt  moderating  between  them.  When  there  was  an  in- 
teresting debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  at 
least  squeeze  himself  into  the  lobby  or  the  Court  of  Be- 
quests, and  hear  who  had  spoken,  and  how  and  what  were 
the  numbers  on  the  division.  lie  lived  in  a  region  of  cof- 
fee-houses, of  booksellers'  shops,  of  clubs,  of  pamphlets,  of 
newspapers,  of  theatres  where  poignant  allusions  to  the 
most  exciting  questions  of  the  day  perpetually  called  forth 
applause  and  hisses,  of  pulpits  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
High-Churchman,  of  the  Low-Churchman,  of  the  Nonjuror, 
of  the  Nonconformist,  were  explained  and  defended  every 
Sunday  by  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  divines  of  every 
persuasion.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the  metropolitan  elec- 
tors were,  as  a  class,  decidedly  superior  in  intelligence  and 
knowledge  to  the  provincial  electors. 

Montague  and  Secretary  Vernon  were  the  ministerial 
candidates  for  Westminster.  They  were  opposed  by  Sir 
Henry  Colt,  a  dull,  surly,  stubborn  professor  of  patriotism, 
who  tired  every  body  to  death  with  his  endless  railing  at 
standing  armies  and  placemen.  The  electors  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  an  open  space  just  out  of  the  streets. 
The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
appeared  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horsemen.  Colt's 
followers  were  almost  all  on  foot.  He  was  a  favorite  with 
the  keepers  of  pothouses,  and  had  enlisted  a  strong  body 
of  porters  and  chairmen.  The  two  parties,  after  exchang- 
ing a  good  deal  of  abuse,  came  to  blows.  The  adherents 
of  the  ministers  were  victorious,  put  the  adverse  mob  to 
the  rout,  and  cudgeled  Colt  himself  into  a  muddy  ditch. 
The  poll  was  taken  in  Westminster  Hall.     From  the  first 
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there  was  no  doubt  of  the  result.  But  Colt  tried  to  pro- 
long the  contest  by  bringing  up  a  voter  an  hour.  When 
it  became  clear  that  this  artifice  was  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  delay,  the  returning  officer  took  on  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  closing  the  books,  and  of  declar- 
ing Montague  and  Vernon  duly  elected. 

At  Guildhall  the  Junto  was  less  fortunate.  Three  min- 
isterial aldermen  were  returned.  But  the  fourth  member, 
Sir  John  Fleet,  was  not  only  a  Tory,  but  was  Governor  of 
the  old  East  India  Company,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  opposed  the 
financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  While  Montague  suffered  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  his  empire  over  the  oity  was  less  absolute  than 
he  had  imagined,  Wharton,  notwithstanding  his  acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence  in  the  art  of  electioneering,  underwent 
a  succession  of  defeats  in  boroughs  and  counties  for  which 
he  had  expected  to  name  the  members.  He  failed  at 
Brackley,  at  Malmesbury,  and  at  Cockermouth.  He  was 
unable  to  maintain  possession  even  of  his  own  strong-holds, 
Wycombe  and  Aylesbury.  He  was  beaten  in  Oxfordshire. 
The  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  had  been  true 
to  him  during  many  years,  and  who,  in  1685,  when  the 
Whig  party  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  had,  in 
spite  of  fraud  and  tyranny,  not  only  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  but  put  their  second  votes  at  his  disposal, 
now  rejected  one  of  his  candidates,  and  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  return  tho  other,  his  own  brother,  by  a  very 
small  majority. 

The  elections  for  Exeter  appear  to  have  been  in  that  age 
observed  by  the  nation  with  peculiar  interest.  For  Exeter 
was  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  most  thriving  cities  in 
the  kingdom,  but  was  also  the  capital  of  the  West  of  En- 
gland, and  was  much  frequented  by  the  gentry  of  several 
counties.  The  franchise  was  popular.  Party  spirit  ran 
high ;  and  the  contests  were  among  the  fiercest  and  the 
longest  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  our  history.  Sey- 
mour had  represented  Exeter  in  the  Parliament  of  James 
and  in  the  two  first  Parliaments  of  William.  In  1695,  aft- 
er a  struggle  of  several  weeks,  which  had  attracted  much 
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attention  not  only  here  but  on  the  Continent,  he  had  been 
defeated  by  two  "Whig  candidates,  and  forced  to  take  ref- 
uge in  a  small  borough.  But  times  had  changed.  lie 
was  now  returned  in  his  absence  by  a  large  majority ;  and 
with  him  was  joined  another  Tory  less  able,  and,  if  possible, 
more  unprincipled  than  himself,  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower. 
Shower  had  been  notorious  as  one  of  the  hangmen  of  James. 
When  that  cruel  king  was  bent  on  punishing  with  death 
soldiers  who  deserted  from  the  army  which  he  had  kept 
up  in  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  he  found  that  he  could 
expect  no  assistance  from  Holt,  who  was  the  recorder  of 
London.  Holt  was  accordingly  removed.  Shower  was 
made  recorder,  and  showed  his  gratitude  for  his  promotion 
by  sending  to  Tyburn  men  who,  as  every  barrister  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  knew,  were  guilty  of  no  offense  at  all.  He 
richly  deserved  to  have  been  excepted  from  the  act  of 
grace,  and  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  which  he  had 
so  foully  perverted.  The  return  which  he  made  for  the 
clemency  which  spared  him  was  most  characteristic.  He 
missed  no  opportunity  of  thwarting  and  damaging  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  saved  him  from  the  gallows.  Having 
shed  innocent  blood  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  James  to 
keep  up  thirty  thousand  troops  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, he  now  pretended  to  think  it  monstrous  that  Wil- 
liam should  keep  up  ten  thousand  with  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament. That  a  great  constituent  body  should  be  so  for- 
getful of  the  past  and  so  much  out  of  humor  with  the  pres- 
sent  as  to  take  this  base  and  hard-hearted  pettifogger  for 
a  patriot  was  an  omen  which  might  well  justify  the  most 
gloomy  prognostications. 

When  the  returns  were  complete,  it  appeared  that  the 
new  House  of  Commons  contained  an  unusual  number  of 
men  about  whom  little  was  known,  and  on  whose  support 
neither  the  government  nor  the  opposition  could  with  any 
confidence  reckon.  The  ranks  of  the  stanch  ministerial 
Whigs  were  certainly  much  thinned  ;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  Tory  ranks  were  much  fuller  than  before.  That 
section  of  the  representative  body  which  was  Whiggish 
without  being  ministerial  had  gained  a  great  accession  of 
strength,  and  seemed  likely  to  have,  during  some  time,  the 
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fate  of  the  country  in  its  hands.  It  was  plain  that  the  next 
session  would  be  a  trying  one.  Yet  it  was  not  impossible 
that  the  servants  of  the  crown  might,  by  prudent  manage- 
ment, succeed  in  obtaining  a  working  majority.  Toward 
the  close  of  August  the  statesmen  of  the  Junto,  disappoint- 
ed and  anxious,  but  not  hopeless,  dispersed  in  order  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  health  and  vigor  for  the  next  Parliamentary 
campaign.  There  were  races  at  that  season  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Winchenden,  Wharton's  seat  in  Buckingham- 
shire ;  and  a  large  party  assembled  there.  Orford,  Monta- 
gue, and  Shrewsbury  repaired  to  the  muster.  But  Somers, 
whose  chronic  maladies,  aggravated  by  sedulous  applica- 
tion to  judicial  and  political  business,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  avoid  crowds  and  luxurious  banquets,  retired  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  tried  to  repair  his  exhausted  frame 
with  the  water  of  the  springs  and  the  air  of  the  heath. 
Just  at  this  moment  dispatches  of  the  gravest  importance 
arrived  from  Guelders  at  Whitehall. 

The  long  negotiation  touching  the  Spanish  succession 
had  at  length  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Tallard  had 
joined  William  at  Loo,  and  had  there  met  LTeinsius  and 
Portland.  After  much  discussion,  the  price  in  considera- 
tion of  which  the  house  of  Bourbon  would  consent  to  waive 
all  claim  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  definitively 
settled.  The  dauphin  was  to  have  the  province  of  Guipus- 
coa,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  some  small  Italian  islands  which 
were  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  Milanese  was 
allotted  to  the  Archduke  Charles.  As  the  electoral  prince 
was  still  a  child,  it  was  agreed  that  his  father,  who  was 
then  governing  the  Spanish  Netherlands  as  viceroy,  should 
be  Eegent  of  Spain  during  the  minority.  Such  was  the 
first  partition  treaty,  a  treaty  which  has  been  during  five 
generations  confidently  and  noisily  condemned,  and  for 
which  scarcely  any  writer  has  ventured  to  offer  even  a 
timid  apology,  but  which  it  may  perhaps  not  be  impossi- 
ble to  defend  by  grave  and  temperate  argument. 

It  was  said,  when  first  the  terms  of  the  partition  treaty 
were  made  public,  and  has  since  been  many  times  repeated, 
that  the  English  and  Dutch  governments,  in  making  this 
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covenant  with  France,  were  guilty  of  a  violation  of  plight- 
ed faith.  They  had,  it  was  affirmed,  by  a  secret  article  of 
a  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  in  1689,  bound  themselves  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  emperor  to  the  Spanish 
throne ;  and  they  now,  in  direct  defiance  of  that  article, 
agreed  to  an  arrangement  by  which  he  was  excluded  from 
the  Spanish  throne.  The  truth  is,  that  the  secret  article 
will  not,  whether  construed  according  to  the  letter  or  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit,  bear  the  sense  which  has  generally 
been  put  upon  it.  The  stipulations  of  that  article  were  in- 
troduced by  a  preamble,  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  the 
dauphin  was  preparing  to  assert  by  arms  his  claim  to  the 
great  heritage  which  his  mother  had  renounced,  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  also  aspired  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Kiug  of  the  Eomans.  For  these  reasons,  England 
and  the  States-General,  considering  the  evil  consequences 
which  must  follow  if  he  should  succeed  in  attaining  either 
of  his  objects,  promised  to  support  with  all  their  power  his 
Cesarean  majesty  against  the  French  and  their  adherents. 
Surely  we  can  not  reasonably  interpret  this  engagement  to 
mean  that,  when  the  dangers  mentioned  in  the  preamble 
had  ceased  to  exist,  when  the  eldest  archduke  was  King 
of  the  Eomans,  and  when  the  dauphin  had,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  withdrawn  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  crown,  England 
and  the  United  Provinces  would  be  bound  to  go  to  war  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the  emperor,  not 
against  the  French,  but  against  his  own  grandson,  against 
the  only  prince  who  could  reign  at  Madrid  without  excit- 
ing fear  and  jealousy  throughout  all  Christendom. 

While  some  persons  accused  "William  of  breaking  faith 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  others  accused  him  of  interfer- 
ing unjustly  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain.  In  the  most 
ingenious  and  humorous  political  satire  extant  in  our  lan- 
guage, Arbuthnot's  History  of  John  Bull,  England  and 
Holland  are  typified  by  a  clothier  and  a  linen-draper,  who 
take  upon  themselves  to  settle  the  estate  of  a  bedridden 
old  gentleman  in  their  neighborhood.  They  meet  at  the 
corner  of  his  park  with  paper  and  pencils,  a  pole,  a  chain, 
and  a  semicircle,  measure  his  fields,  calculate  the  value  of 
his  mines,  and  then  proceed  to  his  house  in  order  to  take 
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an  inventory  of  bis  plate  and  furniture.  But  this  pleasant- 
ry, excellent  as  pleasantry,  hardly  deserves  serious  refuta- 
tion. No  person  who  has  a  right  to  give  any  opinion  at 
all  about  politics  can  think  that  the  question  whether  two 
of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world  should  be  virtually 
united  so  as  to  form  one  irresistible  mass,  was  a  question 
with  which  other  states  had  nothing  to  do,  a  question  about 
which  other  states  could  not  take  counsel  together  without 
being  guilty  of  impertinence  as  gross  as  that  of  a  busybody 
in  private  life  who  should  insist  on  being  allowed  to  dic- 
tate the  wills  of  other  people.  If  the  whole  Spanish  mon- 
archy should  pass  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  was  highly 
probable  that  in  a  few  years  England  would  cease  to  be 
great  and  free,  and  that  Ilolland  would  be  a  mere  province 
of  France.  Such  a  danger  England  and  Holland  might 
lawfully  have  averted  by  war ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  a  danger  which  may  be  lawfully  averted  by  war 
can  not  lawfully  be  averted  by  peaceable  means.  If  na- 
tions are  so  deeply  interested  in  a  question  that  they  would 
be  justified  in  resorting  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
it,  they  must  surely  be  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  be 
justified  in  resorting  to  amicable  arrangements  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  it.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  a  multitude  of 
writers  who  have  warmly  praised  the  English  and  Dutch 
governments  for  waging  a  long  and  bloody  war  in  order 
to  prevent  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  from  be- 
ing settled  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  them,  have  severely 
blamed  those  governments  for  trying  to  attain  the  same 
end  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  without  the 
addition  of  a  crown  to  the  taxation  of  any  country  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  without  a  moment's  interruption  of  the  trade 
of  the  world  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  has  been  said  to  have  been  unjust  that  three  states 
should  have  combined  to  divide  a  fourth  state  without  its 
own  consent;  and,  in  recent  times,  the  partition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  which  was  meditated  in  1698  has  been 
compared  to  the  greatest  political  crime  which  stains  the 
history  of  modern  Europe,  the  partition  of  Poland.  But 
those  who  hold  such  language  can  not  have  well  consider- 
ed the  nature  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the  seventeenth 
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century.  That  monarchy  was  not  a  body  pervaded  by  one 
principle  of  vitality  and  sensation.  It  was  an  assemblage 
of  distinct  bodies,  none  of  which  had  any  strong  sympathy 
with  the  rest,  and  some  of  which  had  a  positive  antipathy 
for  each  other.  The  partition  planned  at  Loo  was  there- 
fore the  very  opposite  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  par- 
tition of  Poland  was  the  partition  of  a  nation.  It  was  such 
a  partition  as  is  effected  by  hacking  a  living  man  limb  from 
limb.  The  partition  planned  at  Loo  was  the  partition  of 
an  ill-governed  empire  which  was  not  a  nation.  It  was 
such  a  partition  as  is  effected  by  setting  loose  a  drove  of 
slaves  who  have  been  fastened  together  with  collars  and 
handcuffs,  and  whose  union  has  produced  only  pain,  incon- 
venience, and  mutual  disgust.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Neapolitans  would  have  prefer- 
red the  Catholic  king  to  the  dauphin,  or  that  the  Lombards 
would  have  preferred  the  Catholic  king  to  the  archduke. 
LIow  little  the  Guipuscoans  would  have  disliked  separation 
from  Spain  and  annexation  to  France  we  may  judge  from 
the  fact  that,  a  few  years  later,  the  States  of  Guipuscoa 
actually  offered  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  France  on 
condition  that  their  peculiar  franchises  should  be  held 
sacred. 

One  wound  the  partition  would  undoubtedly  have  in- 
flicted, a  wound  on  the  Castilian  pride.  But  surely  the 
pride  which  a  nation  takes  in  exercising  over  other  nations 
a  blighting  and  withering  dominion,  a  dominion  without 
prudence  or  energy,  without  justice  or  mercy,  is  not  a  feel- 
ing entitled  to  much  respect.  And  even  a  Castilian  who 
was  not  greatly  deficient  in  sagacity  must  have  seen  that 
an  inheritance  claimed  by  two  of  the  greatest  potentates 
in  Europe  could  hardly  pass  entire  to  one  claimant ;  that 
a  partition  was  therefore  all  but  inevitable ;  and  that  the 
question  was  in  truth  merely  between  a  partition  effected 
by  friendly  compromise  and  a  partition  effected  by  means 
of  a  long  and  devastating  war. 

There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  ground  at  all  for  pro- 
nouncing the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Loo  unjust  to  the  em- 
peror, to  the  Spanish  monarchy  considered  as  a  whole,  or 
to  any  part  of  that  monarchy.     Whether  those  terms  were 
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or  were  not  too  favorable  to  France  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion. It  has  often  been  maintained  that  she  would  have 
gained  more  by  permanently  annexing  to  herself  Guipus- 
coa,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  than  by  sending  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
or  the  Duke  of  Berry  to  reign  at  the  Escurial.  On  this 
point,  however,  if  on  any  point,  respect  is  due  to  the  opin- 
ion of  William.  That  he  thoroughly  understood  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe  is  as  certain  as  that  jealousy  of  the  great- 
ness of  France  was  with  him  a  passion,  a  ruling  passion, 
almost  an  infirmity.  Before  we  blame  him,  therefore,  for 
making  large  concessions  to  the  power  which  it  was  the 
chief  business  of  his  life  to  keep  within  bounds,  we  shall 
do  well  to  consider  whether  those  concessions  may  not,  on 
close  examination,  be  found  to  be  rather  apparent  than 
real.  The  truth  is  that  they  were  so,  and  were  well  known 
to  be  so  both  by  William  and  by  Louis. 

Naples  and  Sicily  formed  indeed  a  noble  kingdom,  fer- 
tile, populous,  blessed  with  a  delicious  climate,  and  excel- 
lently situated  for  trade.  Such  a  kingdom,  had  it  been 
contiguous  to  Provence,  would  indeed  have  been  a  most 
formidable  addition  to  the  French  monarchy.  But  a  glance 
at  the  map  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  undeceive  those 
who  imagined  that  the  great  antagonist  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  could  be  so  weak  as  to  lay  the  liberties  of  Europe 
at  the  feet  of  that  house.  A  king  of  France  would,  by  ac- 
quiring territories  in  the  south  of  Italy,  have  really  bound 
himself  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  was  at 
war  with  his  neighbors,  those  territories  were  certain  to  be 
worse  than  useless  to  him.  They  were  hostages  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies.  It  would  be  easy  to  attack  them. 
It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  defend  them.  A  French 
army  sent  to  them  by  land  would  have  to  force  its  way 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  through  Piedmont,  through 
Tuscany,  and  through  the  Pontifical  States,  in  opposition 
probably  to  great  German  armies.  A  French  fleet  would 
run  great  risk  of  being  intercepted  and  destroyed  by  the 
squadrons  of  England  and  Holland.  Of  all  this  Louis  was 
perfectly  aware.  He  repeatedly  declared  that  he  should 
consider  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  a  source,  not 
of  strength,  but  of  weakness.     He  accepted  it  at  last  with 
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murmurs :  lie  seems  to  have  intended  to  make  it  over  to 
one  of  his  younger  grandsons ;  and  he  would  beyond  all 
doubt  have  gladly  given  it  in  exchange  for  a  thirtieth  part 
of  the  same  area  in  the  Netherlands*  But  in  the  Nether- 
lands England  and  Holland  were  determined  to  allow  him 
nothing.  What  he  really  obtained  in  Italy  was  little  more 
than  a  splendid  provision  for  a  cadet  of  his  house.  Gui- 
puscoa  was  then,  in  truth,  the  price  in  consideration  of 
which  France  consented  that  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia should  be  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Guipuscoa, 
though  a  small,  was  doubtless  a  valuable  province,  and 
was,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  highly  important.  But 
Guipuscoa  was  not  in  the  Netherlands.  Guipuscoa  would 
not  make  Louis  a  more  formidable  neighbor  to  England 
or  to  the  United  Provinces.  And,  if  the  treaty  should  be 
broken  off,  if  the  vast  Spanish  empire  should  be  struggled 
for  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rival  races  of  Bourbon  and 
Hapsburg,  was  it  not  possible,  was  it  not  probable,  that 
France  might  lay  her  iron  grasp,  not  on  Guipuscoa  alone, 
but  on  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  on  Hainault,  Brabant,  and 
Antwerp,  on  Flanders  East  and  "West?     Was  it  certain 

*  I  will  quote  from  the  dispatches  of  Louis  to  Tallard  three  or  four  pas- 
sages which  show  that  the  value  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
quite  justly  appreciated  at  Versailles:  "'A  regard  du  royaume  de  Naples 
et  de  Sicile  le  roi  dAngleterre  objectera  que  les  places  de  ces  etats  entre 
mes  mains  me  rendront  maitre  du  commerce  de  la  Mediteranee.  Vous 
pourrez  en  ce  cas  laisser  entendre,  comme  de  vous  meme,  qu'il  serait  si  dif- 
ficile de  conserver  ces  royaumes  unis  a  ma  couronne,  que  les  de'penses  ne- 
cessaires  pour  y  envoyer  des  secours  seraient  si  grands,  et  qu'autrefois  il  a 
tant  coute'  a  la  France  pour  les  maintenir  dans  son  obe'issance,  que  vraisem- 
blablement  j'e'tablirois  un  roi  pour  les  gouverner,  et  que  peut-etre  ce  serait 
le  partage  d'un  de  mes  petits-fils  qui  voudroit  regner  independamment." — 
April  -j^-,  1G98.  "Les  royaumes  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile  ne  peuvent  se  re- 
garder  comme  un  partage  dont  mon  fils  puisse  se  contenter  pour  ltd  tenir 
lieu  de  tons  ses  droits.  Les  exemples  du  passe'  n'ont  que  trop  appris  com- 
bien  ces  e'tats  coutent  a  la  France,  le  peu  d'utilite  dont  ils  sont  pour  elle,  et 
la  difficulte  de  les  conserver." — May  16,  1698.  "  Je  eonsidere  la  cession 
de  ces  royaumes  comme  une  source  continuelle  de  de'penses  et  d'embarras. 
II  n'en  a  que  trop  coute  a  la  France  pour  les  conserver ;  et  1'expc'rience  a 
fait  voir  la  necessite'  indispensable  d'y  entretenir  toujours  des  troupes,  et 
d'y  envoyer  incessamment  des  vaisseaux,  et  combien  toutcs  ces  peines  ont 
ele  inuti'les." — May  29,  1698.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other  passages  of 
the  same  kind,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  what  I  have  said  in 
the  text. 
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that  the  united  force  of  all  her  neighbors  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  compel  her  to  relinquish  her  prey  ?  Was  it  not 
certain  that  the  contest  would  be  long  and  terrible  ?  And 
would  not  the  English  and  Dutch  think  themselves  most 
fortunate  if,  after  many  bloody  and  costly  campaigns,  the 
French  king  could  be  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  same, 
word  for  word,  with  that  which  he  was  ready  uncompelled 
to  sign  now  ? 

William,  firmly  relying  on  his  own  judgment,  had  not 
yet,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  momentous  negotiation, 
asked  the  advice  or  employed  the  agency  of  any  English 
minister.  But  the  treaty  could  not  be  formally  concluded 
without  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  of  the  Great  Seal.  Portland  was  directed  to 
write  to  Vernon.  The  king  himself  wrote  to  the  chancel- 
lor. Somers  was  authorized  to  consult  any  of  his  col- 
leagues whom  he  might  think  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  so 
high  a  secret ;  and  he  was  requested  to  give  his  own  opin- 
ion of  the  proposed  arrangement.  If  that  opinion  should 
be  favorable,  not  a  day  must  be  lost.  The  King  of  Spain 
might  die  at  any  moment,  and  could  hardly  live  till  the 
winter.  Full  powers  must  be  sent  to  Loo,  sealed,  but  with 
blanks  left  for  the  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  Strict 
secrecy  must  be  observed ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  clerks  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  the  necessary 
documents  should  not  entertain  any  suspicion  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  which  they  were  performing. 

The  dispatch  from  Loo  found  Somers  at  a  distance  from 
all  his  political  friends,  and  almost  incapacitated  by  infirm- 
ities and  by  remedies  from  attending  to  serious  business, 
his  delicate  frame  worn  out  by  the  labors  and  vigils  of 
many  months,  his  head  aching  and  giddy  with  the  first 
draughts  from  the  chalybeate  spring.  He  roused  himself, 
however,  and  promptly  communicated  by  writing  with 
Shrewsbury  and  Orford.  Montague  and  Vernon  came 
down  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  conferred  fully  with  him. 
The  opinion  of  the  leading  Whig  statesmen  was  communi- 
cated to  the  king  in  a  letter  which  was  not  many  months 
later  placed  on  the  records  of  Parliament.  These  states- 
men perfectly  agreed  with  William  in  wishing  to  see  the 
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question  of  the  Spanish  succession  speedily  and  peaceably 
settled.  They  apprehended  that,  if  Charles  should  die 
leaving  that  question  unsettled,  the  immense  power  of  the 
French  king  and  the  geographical  situation  of  his  domin- 
ions would  enable  him  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  great  inheritance.  Whether 
he  was  likely  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  course,  and  whether, 
if  he  did  venture  on  it,  any  Continental  government  would 
have  the  means  and  the  spirit  to  withstand  him,  were 
questions  as  to  which  the  English  ministers,  with  unfeign- 
ed deference,  submitted  their  opinion  to  that  of  their  mas- 
ter, whose  knowledge  of  the  interests  and  tempers  of  all 
the  courts  of  Europe  was  unrivaled.  But  there  was  one 
important  point  which  must  not  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, and  about  which  his  servants  might  perhaps  be  better 
informed  than  himself,  the  temper  of  their  own  country. 
It  was,  the  chancellor  wrote,  their  duty  to  tell  his  majesty 
that  the  recent  elections  had  indicated  the  public  feeling  in 
a  manner  which  had  not  been  expected,  but  which  could 
not  be  mistaken.  The  spirit  which  had  borne  the  nation 
up  through  nine  years  of  exertions  and  sacrifices  seemed 
to  be  dead.  The  people  were  sick  of  taxes ;  they  hated 
the  thought  of  war.  As  it  would,  in  such  circumstances, 
be  no  easy  matter  to  form  a  coalition  capable  of  resisting 
the  pretensions  of  France,  it  was  most  desirable  that  she 
should  be  induced  to  withdraw  those  pretensions;  and  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  withdraw  them 
without  securing  for  herself  a  large  compensation.  The 
principle  of  the  treaty  of  Loo,  therefore,  the  English  min- 
isters cordially  approved.  But  whether  the  articles  of  that 
treaty  were  or  were  not  too  favorable  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  whether  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  likely  faith- 
fully to  observe  them,  were  questions  about  which  Somers 
delicately  hinted  that  he  and  his  colleagues  felt  some  mis- 
givings. They  had  their  fears  that  Louis  might  be  play- 
ing false.  They  had  their  fears  also  that,  possessed  of 
Sicily,  he  would  be  master  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant ;  and 
that,  possessed  of  Guipuscoa,  he  would  be  able  at  any  mo- 
ment to  push  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Castile.  But  they 
had  been  raessured  by  the  thought  that  their  sovereign  thor- 
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oughly  understood  this  department  of  politics,  that  he  had 
fully  considered  all  these  things,  that  he  had  neglected  no 
precaution,  and  that  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to 
France  were  the  smallest  which  could  have  averted  the 
calamities  impending  over  Christendom.  It  was  added 
that  the  service  which  his  majesty  had  rendered  to  the 
house  of  Bavaria  gave  him  a  right  to  ask  for  some  return. 
Would  it  be  too  much  to  expect,  from  the  gratitude  of  the 
prince  who  was  soon  to  be  a  great  king,  some  relaxation 
of  the  rigorous  system  which  excluded  the  English  trade 
from  the  Spanish  colonies?  Such  a  relaxation  would 
greatly  endear  his  majesty  to  his  subjects. 

With  these  suggestions  the  chancellor  sent  off  the  pow- 
ers which  the  king  wanted.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Ver- 
non with  his  own  hand,  and  sealed  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  subordinate  officer  was  let  into  the  secret.  Blanks  were 
left,  as  the  king  had  directed,  for  the  names  of  two  com- 
missioners. But  Somers  gently  hinted  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  fill  those  blanks  with  the  names  of  persons  who 
were  English  by  naturalization  if  not  by  birth,  and  who 
would  therefore  be  responsible  to  Parliament. 

The  king  had  now  what  he  wanted  from  England.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Batavian  polity  threw  some  difficulties 
in  his  way ;  but  every  difficulty  yielded  to  his  authority 
and  to  the  dexterous  management  of  Heinsius.  And,  in 
truth,  the  treaty  could  not  but  be  favorably  regarded  by 
the  States-General,  for  it  had  been  carefully  framed  with 
the  especial  object  of  preventing  France  from  obtaining 
any  accession  of  territory  or  influence  on  the  side  of  the 
Netherlands ;  and  Dutchmen,  who  remembered  the  terri- 
ble year  when  the  camp  of  Louis  had  been  pitched  between 
Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  were  delighted  to  find  that  he 
was  not  to  add  to  his  dominions  a  single  fortress  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  were  quite  willing  to  buy  him  off  with 
whole  provinces  under  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Apennines. 
The  sanction  both  of  the  federal  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments was  given  with  ease  and  expedition ;  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  of  September,  1698,  the  treaty  was 
signed.  As  to  the  blanks  in  the  English  powers,  William 
had  attended  to  his  chancellor's  suggestion,  and  had  insert- 
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ed  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph  "Williamson,  minister  at  the 
Hague,  a  born  Englishman,  and  of  Portland,  a  naturalized 
Englishman.  The  Grand  Pensionary  and  seven  other  com- 
missioners signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Provinces.  Tal- 
lard  alone  signed  for  France.  He  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
travagantly elated  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  happy  issue 
of  the  negotiation  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great  a  part, 
and  in  his  next  dispatch  to  Louis  boasted  of  the  new  treaty 
as  destined  to  be  the  most  famous  that  had  been  made 
during  many  centuries. 

William,  too,  was  well  pleased,  and  he  had  reason  to  be 
so.  Had  the  King  of  Spain  died,  as  all  men  expected,  be- 
fore the  end  of  that  year,  it  is  highly  probable  that  France 
would  have  kept  faith  with  England  and  the  United  Prov- 
inces ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  France  had  kept 
faith,  the  treaty  would  have  been  carried  into  effect  with- 
out any  serious  opposition  in  any  quarter.  The  emperor 
might  have  complained  and  threatened ;  but  he  must  have 
submitted;  for  what  could  he  do?  He  had  no  fleet;  and 
it  was  therefore  impossible  for  him  even  to  attempt  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  Castile,  of  Aragon,  of  Sicily,  of  the  Indies, 
in  opposition  to  the  united  navies  of  the  three  greatest 
maritime  powers  in  the  world.  In  fact,  the  only  part  of 
the  Spanish  empire  which  he  could  hoj^e  to  seize  and  hold 
by  force  against  the  will  of  the  confederates  of  Loo  was 
the  Milanese ;  and  the  Milanese  the  confederates  of  Loo 
had  agreed  to  assign  to  his  family.  He  would  scarcely 
have  been  so  mad  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world 
when  the  only  thing  which  he  had  any  chance  of  gaining 
by  war  was  offered  him  without  war.  The  Castilians  would 
doubtless  have  resented  the  dismemberment  of  the  un- 
wieldy body  of  which  they  formed  the  head.  But  they 
would  have  perceived  that  by  resisting  they  were  much 
more  likely  to  lose  the  Indies  than  to  preserve  Gruipuscoa. 
As  to  Italy,  they  could  no  more  make  war  there  than  in 
the  moon.  Thus  the  crisis  which  had  seemed  likely  to 
produce  a  European  war  of  ten  years  would  have  produced 
nothing  worse  than  a  few  angry  notes  and  plaintive  mani- 
festoes. 

Both  the  confederate  kings  wished  their  compact  to  re- 
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main  a  secret  while  their  brother  Charles  lived,  and  it 
probably  would  have  remained  secret  had  it  been  confided 
only  to  the  English  and  French  ministers.     But  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  Provinces  were  not  well  fitted  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment.     It  had  been  necessary  to 
trust  so  many  deputies  and  magistrates  that  rumors  of 
what  had  been  passing  at  Loo  got  abroad.     Quiros,  the 
Spanish  embassador  at  the  Hague,  followed  the  trail  with 
such  skill  and  perseverance  that  he  discovered,  if  not  the 
whole  truth,  yet  enough  to  furnish  materials  for  a  dis- 
patch which  produced  much  irritation  and  alarm  at  Mad- 
rid.    A  council  was  summoned,  and  sat  long  in  delibera- 
tion.    The  grandees  of  the  proudest  of  courts  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  perceive  that  their  next  sovereign,  be  he  who 
he  might,  would  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  sacrificing  part 
of  his  defenseless  and  widely  scattered  empire  in  order  to 
preserve  the  rest ;  they  could  not  bear  to  think  that  a  sin- 
gle fort,  a  single  islet,  in  any  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  was  about  to  escape  from  the  sullen  domination  of 
Castile.     To  this  sentiment  all  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  haughty  race  were  subordinate.     "We  are  ready," 
such  was  the  phrase  then  in  their  months,  "  to  go  to  any 
body,  to  go  to  the  dauphin,  to  go  to  the  devil,  so  that  we 
all  go  together."    In  the  hope  of  averting  the  threatened 
dismemberment,  the  Spanish  ministers  advised  their  mas- 
ter to  adopt  as  his  heir  the  candidate  whose  pretensions 
it  was  understood  that  France,  England,  and  Holland  were 
inclined  to  support.     The  advice  was  taken ;  and  it  was 
soon  every  where  known  that  his  Catholic  majesty  had 
solemnly  designated  as  his  successor  his  nephew  Francis 
Joseph,  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.     France  protested 
against  this  arrangement,  not,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged, 
because  she  meant  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Loo,  but  because 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  her,  if  she  did  not  protest, 
to  insist  on  the  full  execution  of  that  treaty.     Had  she  si 
lently  acquiesced  in  the  nomination  of  the  electoral  prince, 
she  would  have  appeared  to  admit  that  the  dauphin's  pre 
tensions  were  unfounded ;  and,  if  she  admitted  the  dau 
phin's  pretensions  to  be  unfounded,  she  could  not,  without 
flagrant  injustice,  demand  several  provinces  as  the  price 
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in  consideration  of  which  she  would  consent  to  waive  those 
pretensions.  Meanwhile  the  confederates  had  secured  the 
co-operation  of  a  most  important  person,  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  actually  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  was  likely  to  be,  in  a  few  months  at  farthest,  regent 
of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  He  was  perfectly  sensi- 
ble that  the  consent  of  France,  England,  and  Holland  to 
his  son's  elevation  was  worth  purchasing  at  almost  any 
cost,  and,  with  much  alacrity,  promised  that,  when  the 
time  came,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  partition.  He  was  indeed  bound 
by  the  strongest  ties  to  the  confederates  of  Loo.  They 
had,  by  a  secret  article  added  to  the  treaty,  agreed  that, 
if  the  electoral  prince  should  become  King  of  Spain, 
and  then  die  without  issue,  his  father  should  be  his  heir. 
The  news  that  young  Francis  Joseph  had  been  declared 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  welcome  to  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  grand- 
father the  emperor.  The  vexation  and  indignation  of  Leo- 
pold were  extreme.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
graciously  or  ungraciously,  he  would  submit.  It  would 
have  been  madness  in  him  to  contend  against  all  Western 
Europe  on  land,  and  it  was  physically  impossible  for  him 
to  wage  war  on  the  sea.  William  was  therefore  able  to 
indulge,  during  some  weeks,  the  pleasing  belief  that  he  had 
by  skill  and  firmness  averted  from  the  civilized  world  a 
general  war  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  imminent,  and 
that  he  had  secured  the  great  community  of  nations  against 
the  undue  predominance  of  one  too  powerful  member. 

But  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  with  which  he  contem- 
plated the  success  of  his  foreign  policy  gave  place  to  very 
different  feelings  as  soon  as  he  again  had  to  deal  with  our 
domestic  factions.  And,  indeed,  those  who  most  revere 
his  memory  must  acknowledge  that,  in  dealing  with  these 
factions,  he  did  not,  at  this  time,  show  his  wonted  states- 
manship. For  a  wise  man,  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
sufficiently  aware  how  much  offense  is  given  by  discour- 
tesy in  small  things.  His  ministers  had  apprised  him  that 
the  result  of  the  elections  had  been  unsatisfactorjr,  and  that 
the  temper  of  the  new  representatives  of  the  people  would 
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require  much  management.  Unfortunately,  be  did  not  lay 
this  intimation  to  heart.  He  had  by  proclamation  fixed 
the  opening  of  the  Parliament  for  the  twenty-ninth  of  No- 
vember. This  was  then  considered  as  a  very  late  day. 
For  the  London  season  began  together  with  Michaelmas 
term;  and,  even  during  the  war,  the  king  had  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  receive  the  compliments  of  his  faithful  Lords 
and  Commons  on  the  fifth  of  November,  the  anniversary 
both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  memorable  landing.  The  nu- 
merous members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  in 
town,  having  their  time  on  their  hands,  formed  cabals,  and 
heated  themselves  and  each  other  by  murmuring  at  his 
partiality  for  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had  been  off 
to  Holland,  they  said,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
He  was  now  lingering  in  Holland  to  the  latest  possible 
moment.  This  was  not  the  worst.  The  twenty-ninth  of 
November  came,  but  the  king  was  not  come.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  lords  justices  should  prorogue  the  Par- 
liament to  the  sixth  of  December.  The  delay  was  im- 
puted, and  justly,  to  adverse  winds.  But  the  malcontents 
asked,  with  some  reason,  whether  his  majesty  had  not 
known  that  there  were  often  gales  from  the  west  in  the 
German  Ocean,  and  whether,  when  he  had  made  a  solemn 
appointment  with  the  Estates  of  his  Eealm  for  a  particular 
clay,  he  ought  not  to  have  arranged  things  in  such  a  way 
that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have  prevented  him 
from  keeping  that  appointment. 

Thus  the  ill  humor  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  new 
Legislature  had  brought  up  from  their  country-seats  be- 
came more  and  more  acrid  every  day,  till  they  entered  on 
their  functions.  One  question  was  much  agitated  during 
this  unpleasant  interval.  Who  was  to  be  speaker  ?  The 
Junto  wished  to  place  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  in  the  chair. 
He  was  one  of  their  ablest,  most  zealous,  and  most  stead- 
fast friends,  and  had  been,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  an  invaluable  second  to 
Montague.  There  was  reason  indeed  to  expect  a  strong 
opposition.  That  Littleton  was  a  Whig  was  a  grave  ob- 
jection to  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tories.  That  he  was 
a  placeman,  and  that  he  was  for  a  standing  army,  were 
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grave  objections  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  were 
not  Tories.  But  nobody  else  came  forward.  The  health 
of  the  late  Speaker  Foley  had  failed.  Musgrave  was  talk- 
ed of  in  coffee-houses ;  but  the  rumor  that  he  would  be 
proposed  soon  died  away.  Seymour's  name  was  in  a  few 
mouths ;  but  Seymour's  day  had  gone  by.  He  still  pos- 
sessed, indeed,  those  advantages  which  had  once  made  him 
the  first  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England — illustrious 
descent,  ample  fortune,  ready  and  weighty  eloquence,  per- 
fect familiarity  with  Parliamentary  business.  But  all  these 
things  could  not  do  so  much  to  raise  him  as  his  moral  char- 
acter did  to  drag  him  down.  Haughtiness  such  as  his, 
though  it  could  never  have  been  liked,  might,  if  it  had 
been  united  with  elevated  sentiments  of  virtue  and  honor, 
have  been  pardoned.  But  of  all  the  forms  of  pride,  even 
the  pride  of  upstart  wealth  not  excepted,  the  most  offen- 
sive is  the  pride  of  ancestry  when  found  in  company  with 
sordid  and  ignoble  vices,  greediness,  mendacity,  knavery, 
and  impudence ;  and  such  was  the  pride  of  Seymour. 
Many,  even  of  those  who  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  min- 
isters galled  by  his  keen  and  skillful  rhetoric,  remembered 
that  he  had  sold  -himself  more  than  once,  and  suspected 
that  he  was  impatient  to  sell  himself  again.  On  the  very 
eve  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  little  tract  entitled 
"  Considerations  on  the  Choice  of  a  Speaker"  was  widely 
circulated,  and  seems  to  have  produced  a  great  sensation. 
The  writer  cautioned  the  representatives  of  the  people,  at 
some  length,  against  Littleton ;  and  then,  in  even  stronger 
language,  though  more  concisely,  against  Seymour;  but 
did  not  suggest  any  third  person.  The  sixth  of  December 
came,  and  found  the  Country  party,  as  it  called  itself,  still 
unprovided  with  a  candidate.  The  king,  who  had  not 
been  many  hours  in  London,  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  bar,  and 
were  directed  to  choose  a  speaker.  They  returned  to  their 
chamber.  Hartington  proposed  Littleton,  and  the  propo- 
sition was  seconded  by  Spencer.  No  other  person  was  put 
in  nomination ;  but  there  was  a  warm  debate  of  two  hours. 
Seymour,  exasperated  by  finding  that  no  party  was  in- 
clined to  support  his  pretensions,  spoke  with  extravagant 
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violence.  He  -who  could  well  remember  the  military  des- 
potism of  Cromwell,  who  had  been  an  active  politician  in 
the  days  of  the  Cabal,  and  who  had  seen  his  own  beautiful 
county  turned  into  a  Golgotha  by  the  Bloody  Circuit,  de- 
clared that  the  liberties  of  the  nation  had  never  been  in 
greater  danger  than  at  that  moment,  and  that  their  doom 
would  be  fixed  if  a  courtier  should  be  called  to  the  chair. 
The  opposition  insisted  on  dividing.  Hartington's  motion 
was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  forty-two  votes  to  a  hund- 
red and  thirty-five,  Littleton  himself,  according  to  the  child- 
ish old  usage  which  has  descended  to  our  times,  voting  in 
the  minority.  Three  days  later  he  was  presented  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  king  then  spoke  from  the  throne.  He  declared  his 
firm  conviction  that  the  houses  were  disposed  to  do  what- 
ever was  necessary  for  the  safety,  honor,  and  happiness  of 
the  kingdom,  and  he  asked  them  for  nothing  more.  When 
they  came  to  consider  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments, they  would  remember  that,  unless  England  were 
secure  from  attack,  she  could  not  continue  to  hold  the  high 
place  which  she  had  won  for  herself  among  European  pow- 
ers ;  her  trade  would  languish,  her  credit  would  fail,  and 
even  her  internal  tranquillity  would  be  in  danger.  He 
also  expressed  a  hope  that  some  progress  would  be  made 
in  the  discharge  of  the  debts  contracted  during  the  war. 
"I  think,"  he  said,  "an  English  Parliament  can  never 
make  such  a  mistake  as  not  to  hold  sacred  all  Parliament- 
ary engagements." 

The  speech  appeared  to  be  well  received ;  and  during  a 
short  time  William  flattered  himself  that  the  great  fault, 
as  he  considered  it,  of  the  preceding  session  would  be  re- 
paired, that  the  army  would  be  augmented,  and  that  he 
should  be  able,  at  the  important  conjuncture  which  was 
approaching,  to  speak  to  foreign  powers  in  tones  of  au- 
thority, and  especially  to  keep  France  steady  to  her  en- 
gagements. The  Whigs  of  the  Junto,  better  acquainted 
with  the  temper  of  the  country  and  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  pronounced  it  impossible  to  carry  a  vote  for  a 
land-force  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men.  Ten  thousand 
men  would  probably  be  obtained  if  his  majesty  would  au- 
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thorize  his  servants  to  ask  in  his  name  for  that  number, 
and  to  declare  that  with  a  smaller  number  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  public  safety.  William,  firmly  convinced 
that  twenty  thousand  would  be  too  few,  refused  to  make 
or  empower  others  to  make  a  proposition  which  seemed  to 
him  absurd  and  disgraceful.  Thus,  at  a  moment  at  which 
it  was  peculiarly  desirable  that  all  who  bore  a  part  in  the 
executive  administration  should  act  cordially  together, 
there  was  serious  dissension  between  him  and  his  ablest 
councilors.  For  that  dissension  neither  he  nor  they  can 
be  severely  blamed.  They  were  differently  situated,  and 
necessarily  saw  the  same  objects  from  different  points  of 
view.  He,  as  was  natural,  considered  the  question  chiefly 
as  a  European  question.  They,  as  was  natural,  considered 
it  chiefly  as  an  English  question.  They  had  found  the 
antipathy  to  a  standing  army  insurmountably  strong  even 
in  the  late  Parliament,  a  Parliament  disposed  to  place 
large  confidence  in  them  and  in  their  master.  In  the  new 
Parliament  that  antipathy  amounted  almost  to  a  mania. 
That  liberty,  law,  property,  could  never  be  secured  while 
the  sovereign  had  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  at  his 
command  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  all  regular  troops 
foreign  troops  were  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  had,  during 
the  recent  elections,  been  repeated  in  every  town-hall  and 
market-place,  and  scrawled  upon  every  dead  wall.  The 
reductions  of  the  preceding  year,  it  was  said,  even  if  they 
had  been  honestly  carried  into  effect,  would  not  have  been 
sufficient;  and  they  had  not  been  honestly  carried  into 
effect.  On  this  subject  the  ministers  pronounced  the  tem- 
per of  the  Commons  to  be  such  that,  if  any  person  high 
in  office  were  to  ask  for  what  his  majesty  thought  neces- 
sary, there  would  assuredly  be  a  violent  explosion ;  the 
majority  would  probably  be  provoked  into  disbanding  all 
that  remained  of  the  army,  and  the  kingdom  would  be 
left  without  a  single  soldier.  William,  however,  could  not 
be  brought  to  believe  that  the  case  was  so  hopeless.  He 
listened  too  easily  to  some  secret  adviser — Sunderland  was 
probably  the  man — who  accused  Montague  and  Somers  of 
cowardice  and  insincerity.  They  had,  it  was  whispered 
in  the  royal  car,  a  majority  whenever  they  really  wanted 
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one.  They  were  bent  upon  placing  their  friend  Littleton 
in  the  speaker's  chair,  and  they  had  carried  their  point  tri- 
umphantly. They  would  carry  as  triumphantly  a  vote 
for  a  respectable  military  establishment  if  the  honor  of 
their  master  and  the  safety  of  their  country  were  as  dear 
to  them  as  the  petty  interest  of  their  own  faction.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  king  was  told,  what  was  neverthe- 
less perfectly  true,  that  not  one  half  the  members  who  had 
voted  for  Littleton  could,  by  any  art  or  eloquence,  be  in- 
duced to  vote  for  an  augmentation  of  the  land-force.  While 
he  was  urging  his  ministers  to  stand  up  manfully  against 
the  popular  prejudice,  and  while  they  were  respectfully 
representing  to  him  that  by  so  standing  up  they  should 
only  make  that  prejudice  stronger  and  more  noxious,  the 
day  came  which  the  Commons  had  fixed  for  taking  the 
royal  speech  into  consideration.  The  House  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee.  The  great  question  was  instantly  raised : 
What  provision  should  be  made  for  the  defense  of  the 
realm?  It  was  naturally  expected  that  the  confidential 
advisers  of  the  crown  would  propose  something.  As  they 
remained  silent,  Harley  took  the  lead,  which  properly  be- 
longed to  them,  and  moved  that  the  army  should  not  ex- 
ceed seven  thousand  men.  Sir  Charles  Sedley  suggested 
ten  thousand.  Vernon,  who  was  present,  was  of  opinion 
that  this  number  would  have  been  carried  if  it  had  been 
proposed  by  one  who  was  known  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  king.  But  few  members  cared  to  support  an  amend- 
ment which  was  certain  to  be  less  pleasing  to  their  constit- 
uents, and  did  not  appear  to  be  more  pleasing  to  the  court, 
than  the  original  motion.  Harley's  resolution  passed  the 
committee.  On  the  morrow  it  was  reported  and  approved. 
The  House  also  resolved  that  all  the  seven  thousand  men 
who  were  to  be  retained  should  be  natural-born  English 
subjects.  Other  votes  were  carried  without  a  single  divis- 
ion either  in  the  committee  or  when  the  mace  was  on  the 
table. 

The  king's  indignation  and  vexation  were  extreme.  He 
was  angry  with  the  opposition,  with  the  ministers,  with  all 
England.  The  nation  seemed  to  him  to  be  under  a  judi- 
cial infatuation,  blind  to  dangers  which  his  sagacity  per- 
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ceived  to  be  real,  near,  and  formidable,  and  morbidly  ap- 
prehensive of  dangers  which  his  conscience  told  him  were 
no  dangers  at  all.  The  perverse  islanders  were  willing  to 
trust  every  thing  that  was  most  precious  to  them,  their 
independence,  their  property,  their  laws,  their  religion,  to 
the  moderation  and  good  faith  of  France,  to  the  winds  and 
the  waves,  to  the  steadiness  and  expertness  of  battalions 
of  plowmen  commanded  by  squires ;  and  yet  they  were 
afraid  to  trust  him  with  the  means  of  protecting  them,  lest 
he  should  use  those  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  liber- 
ties which  he  had  saved  from  extreme  peril,  which  he  had 
fenced  with  new  securities,  which  he  had  defended  with 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  which  from  the  day  of  his  acces- 
sion he  had  never  once  violated.  He  was  attached,  and 
not  without  reason,  to  the  Blue  Dutch  Foot-guards.  That 
brigade  had  served  under  him  for  many  years,  and  had 
been  eminently  distinguished  by  courage,  discipline,  and 
fidelity.  In  December,  1688,  that  brigade  had  been  the 
first  in  his  army  to  enter  the  English  capital,  and  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  occupying  Whitehall 
and  guarding  the  person  of  James.  Eighteen  months  later, 
that  brigade  had  been  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  waters 
of  the  Boyne.  Nor  had  the  conduct  of  these  veteran  sol- 
diers been  less  exemplary  in  their  quarters  than  in  the  field. 
The  vote  which  required  the  king  to  discard  them  mere- 
ly because  they  were  what  he  himself  was,  seemed  to  him 
a  personal  affront.  All  these  vexations  and  scandals  he 
imagined  that  his  ministers  might  have  averted  if  they  had 
been  more  solicitous  for  his  honor  and  for  the  success  of 
his  great  schemes  of  policy,  and  less  solicitous  about  their 
own  popularity.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
assure  him,  and,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  to  assure  him 
with  perfect  truth,  that  it  was  altogether  out  of  their  pow- 
er to  effect  what  he  wished.  Something  they  might  per- 
haps be  able  to  do.  Many  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  said  in  private  that  seven  thousand  men  was  too 
small  a  number.  If  his  majesty  would  let  it  be  understood 
that  he  should  consider  those  who  should  vote  for  ten 
'thousand  as  having  done  him  good  service,  there  might  be 
hopes.     But  there  could  be  no  hope  if  gentlemen  found 
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that  by  voting  for  ten  thousand  they  should  please  no- 
body ;  that  they  should  be  held  up  to  the  counties  and 
towns  which  they  represented  as  turncoats  and  slaves  for 
going  so  far  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  that  they  should  be  at 
the  same  time  frowned  upon  at  Kensington  for  not  going 
farther.  The  king  was  not  to  be  moved.  He  had  been  too 
great  to  sink  into  littleness  without  a  struggle.  He  had 
been  the  soul  of  two  great  coalitions,  the  dread  of  France, 
the  hope  of  all  oppressed  nations.  And  was  he  to  be  de- 
graded into  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Harleys  and  the  Howes, 
a  petty  prince  who  could  neither  help  nor  hurt,  a  less  for- 
midable enemy  and  less  valuable  ally  than  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  or  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ?  His  spirit,  quite  as 
arbitrary  and  as  impatient  of  control  as  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  Stuart,  Tudor,  or  Plantagenet,  swelled  high 
against  this  ignominious  bondage.  It  was  well  known  at 
Versailles  that  he  was  cruelly  mortified  and  incensed ;  and, 
during  a  short  time,  a  strange  hope  was  cherished  there 
that,  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  he  might  be  induced  to 
imitate  his.  uncles,  Charles  and  James,  to  conclude  another 
treaty  of  Dover,  and  to  sell  himself  into  vassalage  for  a 
subsidy  which  might  make  him  independent  of  his  nig- 
gardly and  mutinous  Parliament.  Such  a  subsidy,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  compen- 
sation for  the  little  principality  of  Orange  which  Louis  had 
long  been  desirous  to  purchase  even  at  a  fancy  price.  A 
dispatch  was  drawn  up  containing  a  paragraph  by  which 
Tallard  was  to  be  apprised  of  his  master's  views,  and  in- 
structed not  to  hazard  any  distinct  proposition,  but  to  try 
the  effect  of  cautious  and  delicate  insinuations,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  draw  William  on  to  speak  first.  This  paragraph 
was,  on  second  thoughts,  canceled ;  but  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  written  must  be  considered  a  most  significant 
circumstance. 

It  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  William  would 
never  have  stooped  to  be  the  pensioner  of  France ;  but  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  was,  at  this  conjuncture,  dis- 
suaded from  throwing  up  the  government  of  England. 
When  first  he  threw  out  hints  about  retiring  to  the  Con- 
tinent, his  ministers  imagined  that  he  was  only  trying  to 
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frighten  them  into  making  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  for 
him  an  efficient  army.  But  they  soon  saw  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  in  earnest.  That  he  was  in  earnest,  in- 
deed, can  hardly  be  doubted ;  for,  in  a  confidential  letter  to 
Heinsius,  whom  he  could  have  no  motive  for  deceiving,  he 
intimated  his  intention  very  clearly.  " I  foresee,"  he  writes, 
"  that  I  shall  be  driven  to  take  an  extreme  course,  and  that 
I  shall  see  you  again  in  Holland  sooner  than  I  had  imag- 
ined."* In  fact,  he  had  resolved  to  go  down  to  the  Lords, 
to  send  for  the  Commons,  and  to  make  his  last  speech  from 
the  throne.  That  speech  he  actually  prepared,  and  had  it 
translated.  He  meant  to  tell  his  hearers  that  he  had  come 
to  England  to  rescue  their  religion  and  their  liberties ;  that, 
for  that  end,  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  waging  a 
long  and  cruel  war ;  that  the  war  had,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  ended  in  an  honorable  and  advantageous  peace ;  and 
that  the  nation  might  now  be  tranquil  and  happy,  if  only 
those  precautions  were  adopted  which  he  had  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  recommended  as  essential  to  the  public 
security.  Since,  however,  the  Estates  of  the  Eealm  thought 
fit  to  slight  his  advice,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  im- 
minent risk  of  ruin,  he  would  not  be  the  witness  of  calami- 
ties which  he  had  not  caused  and  which  he  could  not  avert. 
He  must  therefore  request  the  houses  to  present  to  him  a 
bill  providing  for  the  government  of  the  realm ;  he  would 
pass  that  bill,  and  withdraw  from  a  post  in  which  he  could 
no  longer  be  useful ;  but  he  should  always  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  England ;  and,  if  what  he  foreboded 
should  come  to  pass,  if  in  some  day  of  danger  she  should 
again  need  his  services,  his  life  should  be  hazarded  as  free- 
ly as  ever  in  her  defense. 

When  the  king  showed  his  speech  to  the  chancellor,  that 
wise  minister  forgot  for  a  moment  his  habitual  self-com- 
mand. "  This  is  extravagance,  sir,"  he  said,  "  this  is  mad- 
ness. I  implore  your  majesty,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
honor,  not  to  say  to  any  body  else  what  you  have  said  to 
me."  He  argued  the  matter  during  two  hours,  and  no 
doubt  lucidly  and  forcibly.  William  listened  patiently, 
but  his  purpose  remained  unchanged. 

*  Dcc.J-g,  1698. 
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The  alarm  of  the  ministers  seems  to  have  been  increased 
by  finding  that  the  king's  intention  had  been  confided  to 
Marlborough,  the  very  last  man  to  whom  such  a  secret 
would  have  been  imparted  unless  "William  had  really  made 
up  his  mind  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark. Somers  had  another  audience,  and  again  began  to 
expostulate.  But  "William  cut  him  short.  "We  shall  not 
agree,  my  lord ;  my  mind  is  made  up."  "  Then,  sir,"  said 
Somers,  "I  have  to  request  that  I  may  be  excused  from 
assisting  as  chancellor  at  the  fatal  act  which  your  majesty 
meditates.  It  was  from  my  king  that  I  received  this  seal, 
and  I  beg  that  he  will  take  it  from  me  while  he  is  still  my 
king." 

In  these  circumstances  the  ministers,  though  with  scarce- 
ly the  faintest  hope  of  success,  determined  to  try  what  they 
could  do  to  meet  the  king's  wishes.  A  select  committee 
had  been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  frame  a 
bill  for  the  disbanding  of  all  the  troops  above  seven  thou- 
sand. A  motion  was  made  by  one  of  the  Court  party  that 
this  committee  should  be  instructed  to  reconsider  the  num- 
ber of  men.  Yernon  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  debate. 
Montague  spoke  with  even  more  than  his  wonted  ability 
and  energy,  but  in  vain.  So  far  was  he  from  being  able 
to  rally  round  him  such  a  majority  as  that  which  had  sup- 
ported him  in  the  preceding  Parliament,  that  he  could  not 
count  on  the  support  even  of  the  placemen  who  sat  at  the 
same  executive  board  with  him.  Thomas  Pelham,  who 
had,  only  a  few  months  before,  been  made  a  lord  of  the 
Treasury,  tried  to  answer  him.  "I  own,"  said  Pelham, 
"that  last  year  I  thought  a  large  land -force  necessary; 
this  year  I  think  such  a  force  unnecessary ;  but  I  deny 
that  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  inconsistency.  Last  year 
the  great  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  unsettled, 
and  there  was  serious  danger  of  a  general  war.  That  ques- 
tion has  now  been  settled  in  the  best  possible  way,  and 
we  may  look  forward  to  many  years  of  peace."  A  Whig 
of  still  greater  note  and  authority,  the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton,  separated  himself  on  this  occasion  from  the  Junto. 
The  current  was  irresistible.  At  last  the  voices  of  those 
who  tried  to  speak  for  the  instruction  were  drowned  by 
V.  I 
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clamor.  When  the  question  was  put,  there  was  a  great 
shout  of  No,  and  the  minority  submitted.  To  divide  would 
have  been  merely  to  have  exposed  their  weakness. 

By  this  time  it  became  clear  that  the  relations  between 
the  executive  government  and  the  Parliament  were  again 
what  they  had  been  before  the  year  1695.  The  history 
of  our  polity  at  this  time  is  closely  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  one  man.  Hitherto  Montague's  career  had  been 
more  splendidly  and  uninterruptedly  successful  than  that 
of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  since  the  House 
of  Commons  had  begun  to  exist.  And  now  fortune  had 
turned.  By  the  Tories  he  had  long  been  hated  as  a  Whig ; 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  rise,  the  brilliancy  of  his  fame,  and 
the  unvarying  good  luck  which  seemed  to  attend  him,  had 
made  many  Whigs  his  enemies.  He  was  absurdly  com- 
pared to  the  upstart  favorites  of  a  former  age,  Carr  and 
Villiers,  men  whom  he  resembled  in  nothing  but  in  the 
speed  with  which  he  had  mounted  from  a  humble  to  a  lofty 
position.  They  had,  without  rendering  any  service  to  the 
state,  without  showing  any  capacity  for  the  conduct  of  great 
affairs,  been  elevated  to  the  highest  dignities,  in  spite  of 
the  murmurs  of  the  whole  nation,  by  the  mere  partiality 
of  the  sovereign.  Montague  owed  every  thing  to  his  own 
merit  and  to  the  public  opinion  of  his  merit.  With  his 
master  he  appears  to  have  had  very  little  intercourse,  and 
none  that  was  not  official.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  living  mon- 
ument of  what  the  Eevolution  had  done  for  the  country. 
The  Eevolution  had  found  him  a  young  student  in  a  cell 
by  the  Cam,  poring  on  the  diagrams  which  illustrated  the 
newly-discovered  laws  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force, 
writing  little  copies  of  verses,  and  indulging  visions  of  par- 
sonages with  rich  glebes,  and  of  closes  in  old  cathedral 
towns ;  had  developed  in  him  new  talents ;  had  held  out 
to  him  the  hope  of  prizes  of  a  very  different  sort  from  a 
rectory  or  a  prebend.  His  eloquence  had  gained  for  him 
the  ear  of  the  Legislature.  His  skill  in  fiscal  and  commer- 
cial affairs  had  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  city. 
During  four  years  he  had  been  the  undisputed  leader  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  every  one  of 
those  years  he  had  made  memorable  by  great  Parliament- 
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ary  victories  and  by  great  public  services.     It  should  seem 
that  his  success  ought  to  have  been  gratifying  to  the  na- 
tion, and  especially  to  that  assembly  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  ornament,  of  which,  indeed,  he  might  be  called  the 
creature.     The  representatives  of  the  people  ought  to  have 
been  well  pleased  to  find  that  their  approbation  could,  in 
the  new  order  of  things,  do  for  the  man  whom  they  de- 
lighted to  honor  all  that  the  mightiest  of  the  Tudors  could 
do  for  Leicester,  or  the  most  arbitrary  of  the  Stuarts  for 
Strafford.     But,  strange  to  say,  the  Commons  soon  began 
to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  that  greatness  which  was  their 
own  work.     The  fault,  indeed,  was  partly  Montague's. 
With  all  his  ability,  he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  avert,  by 
suavity  and  moderation,  that  curse,  the  inseparable  con- 
comitant of  prosperity  and  glory,  which  the  ancients  per- 
sonified under  the  name  of  Nemesis.     His  head,  strong  for 
all  the  purposes  of  debate  and  arithmetical  calculation,  was 
weak  against  the  intoxicating  influence  of  success  and  fame. 
He  became  proud  even  to  insolence.      Old  companions, 
who,  a  very  few  years  before,  had  punned  and  rhymed 
with  him  in  garrets,  had  dined  with  him  in  cheap  ordina- 
ries, had  sat  with  him  in  the  pit,  and  had  lent  him  some 
silver  to  pay  his  seamstress's  bill,  hardly  knew  their  friend 
Charles  in  the  great  man  who  could  not  forget  for  one  mo- 
ment that  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  had  been  a  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  that  he  had  founded  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  new  East  India  Company,  that  he  had  restored  the 
currency,  that  he  had  invented  the  Exchequer  bills,  that 
he  had  planned  the  general  mortgages,  and  that  he  had 
been  pronounced,  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Commons,  to 
have  deserved  all  the  favors  which  he  had  received  from 
the  crown.     It  was  said  that  admiration  of  himself  and 
contempt  of  others  were  indicated  by  all  his  gestures,  and 
written  in  all  the  lines  of  his  face.     The  very  way  in  which 
the  little  jackanapes,  as  the  hostile  pamphleteers  loved  to 
call  him,  strutted  through  the  lobby,  making  the  most  of 
his  small  figure,  rising  on  his  toe,  and  perking  up  his  chin, 
made  him  enemies.     Eash  and  arrogant  sayings  were  im- 
puted to  him,  and  perhaps  invented  for  him.     He  was  ac- 
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cused  of  boasting  that  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  not 
carry  through  the  House  of  Commons — that  he  could  turn 
the  majority  round  his  finger.  A  crowd  of  libelers  assail- 
ed him  with  much  more  than  political  hatred.  Boundless 
rapacity  and  corruption  were  laid  to  his  charge.  He  was 
represented  as  selling  all  the  places  in  the  revenue  depart- 
ment for  three  years'  purchase.  The  opprobrious  nick- 
name of  Filcher  was  fastened  on  him.  His  luxury,  it  was 
said,  was  not  less  inordinate  than  his  avarice.  There  was 
indeed  an  attempt  made  at  this  time  to  raise  against  the 
leading  Whig  politicians  and  their  allies,  the  great  money- 
ed men  of  the  city,  a  cry  much  resembling  the  cry  which, 
seventy  or  eighty  years  later,  was  raised  against  the  En- 
glish nabobs.  Great  wealth,  suddenly  acquired,  is  not  often 
enjoyed  with  moderation,  dignity,  and  good  taste.  It  is 
therefore  not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  some 
small  foundation  for  the  extravagant  stories  with  which 
malcontent  pamphleteers  amused  the  leisure  of  malcontent 
squires.  In  such  stories  Montague  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  He  contrived,  it  was  said,  to  be  at  once  as  rich  as 
Croesus  and  as  riotous  as  Mark  Antony.  His  stud  and  his 
cellar  were  beyond  all  price.  His  very  lackeys  turned  up 
their  noses  at  claret.  He  and  his  confederates  were  de- 
scribed as  spending  the  immense  sums  of  which  they  had 
plundered  the  public  in  banquets  of  four  courses,  such  as 
Lucullus  might  have  eaten  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo.  A  sup- 
per for  twelve  Whigs,  enriched  by  jobs,  grants,  bribes, 
lucky  purchases,  and  lucky  sales  of  stock,  was  cheap  at 
eighty  pounds.  At  the  end  of  every  course  all  the  fine 
linen  on  the  table  was  changed.  Those  who  saw  the  pyra- 
mids of  choice  wild  fowl  imagined  that  the  entertainment 
had  been  prepared  for  fifty  epicures  at  the  least.  Only  six 
birds'  nests  from  the  Nicobar  Islands  were  to  be  had  in 
London ;  and  all  the  six,  bought  at  an  enormous  price, 
were  smoking  in  soup  on  the  board.  These  fables  were 
destitute  alike  of  probability  and  of  evidence.  But  Grub 
Street  could  devise  no  fable  injurious  to  Montague  which 
was  not  certain  to  find  credence  in  more  than  half  the 
manor-houses  and  vicarages  of  England. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  loved  literature 
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passionately,  and  rewarded  literary  merit  munificently, 
should  have  been  more  savagely  reviled,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  than  almost  any  other  politician  in  our  history.  But 
there  really  is  no  cause  for  wonder.  A  powerful,  liberal, 
and  discerning  protector  of  genius  is  very  likely  to  be  men- 
tioned with  honor  long  after  his  death,  but  is  very  likely  also 
to  be  most  brutally  libeled  during  his  life.  In  every  age 
there  will  be  twenty  bad  writers  for  one  good  one,  and 
every  bad  writer  will  think  himself  a  good  one.  A  ruler 
who  neglects  all  men  of  letters  alike  does  not  wound  the 
self-love  of  any  man  of  letters;  but  a  ruler  who  shows 
favor  to  the  few  men  of  letters  who  deserve  it,  inflicts  on 
the  many  the  miseries  of  disappointed  hope,  of  affronted 
pride,  of  jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave.  All  the  rage  of  a 
multitude  of  authors,  irritated  at  once  by  the  sting  of  want 
and  by  the  sting  of  vanity,  is  directed  against  the  unfor- 
tunate patron.  It  is  true  that  the  thanks  and  eulogies  of 
those  whom  he  has  befriended  will  be  remembered  when 
the  invectives  of  those  whom  he  has  neglected  are  forgot- 
ten. But  in  his  own  time  the  obloquy  will  probably  make 
as  much  noise  and  find  as  much  credit  as  the  panegyric. 
The  name  of  Maecenas  has  been  made  immortal  by  Horace 
and  Virgil,  and  is  popularly  used  to  designate  an  accom- 
plished statesman,  who  lives  in  close  intimacy  with  the 
greatest  poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  and  heaps  benefits  on 
them  with  the  most  delicate  generosity.  But  it  may  well 
be  suspected  that,  if  the  verses  of  Alpinus  and  Fannius,  of 
Bavius  and  Maevius,  had  come  down  to  us,  we  might  see 
Maecenas  represented  as  the  most  niggardly  and  tasteless 
of  human  beings,  nay,  as  a  man  who,  on  system,  neglected 
and  persecuted  all  intellectual  superiority.  It  is  certain 
that  Montague  was  thus  represented  by  contemporary 
scribblers.  They  told  the  world  in  essays,  in  letters,  in 
dialogues,  in  ballads,  that  he  would  do  nothing  for  any 
body  without  being  paid  either  in  money  or  in  some  vile 
services ;  that  he  not  only  never  rewarded  merit,  but  hated 
it  whenever  he  saw  it ;  that  he  practiced  the  meanest  arts 
for  the  purpose  of  depressing  it ;  that  those  whom  he  pro- 
tected and  enriched  were  not  men  of  ability  and  virtue, 
but  wretches  distinguished  only  by  their  sycophancy  and 
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their  low  debaucheries.  And  this  was  said  of  the  man  who 
made  the  fortune  of  Joseph  Addison  and  of  Isaac  Newton. 
Nothing  had  done  more  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
Montague  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  a  step  which  he 
had  taken  a  few  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  the  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion had  made  him  uneasy,  and  that  he  had  looked  anx- 
iously round  him  for  some  harbor  in  which  he  might  take 
refuge  from  the  storms  which  seemed  to  be  gathering. 
While  his  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  he  learned  that 
the  Auditorship  of  the  Exchequer  had  suddenly  become 
vacant.  The  auditorship  was  held  for  life.  The  duties 
were  formal  and  easy.  The  gains  were  uncertain,  for  they 
rose  and  fell  with  the  public  expenditure ;  but  they  could 
hardly,  in  time  of  peace,  and  under  the  most  economical 
administration,  be  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  were  likely,  in  time  of  war,  to  be  more  than  double  of 
that  sum.  Montague  marked  this  great  office  for  his  own. 
He  could  not  indeed  take  it  while  he  continued  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  public  purse,  for  it  would  have  been  inde- 
cent, and  perhaps  illegal,  that  he  should  audit  his  own  ac- 
counts. He  therefore  selected  his  brother  Christopher, 
whom  he  had  lately  made  a  commissioner  of  the  excise,  to 
keep  the  place  for  him.  There  was,  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, no  want  of  powerful  and  noble  competitors  for  such 
a  prize.  Leeds  had,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  ob- 
tained from  Charles  the  Second  a  patent  granting  the  re- 
version to  Caermarthen.  Godolphin,  it  was  said,  pleaded 
a  promise  made  by  William.  But  Montague  maintained, 
and  was,  it  seems,  right  in  maintaining,  that  both  the  pat- 
ent of  Charles  and  the  promise  of  William  had  been  given 
under  a  mistake,  and  that  the  right  of  appointing  the  audi- 
tor belonged,  not  to  the  crown,  but  to  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury. He  carried  his  point  with  characteristic  audacity  and 
celerity.  The  news  of  the  vacancy  reached  London  on  a 
Sunday.  On  the  Tuesday  the  new  auditor  was  sworn  in. 
The  ministers  were  amazed.  Even  the  chancellor,  with 
whom  Montague  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  had 
not  been  consulted.  Godolphin  devoured  his  ill  temper. 
Caermarthen  ordered  out  his  wonderful  yacht,  and  hasten- 
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ed  to  complain  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  Loo.  But 
what  had  been  done  could  not  be  undone. 

This  bold  stroke  placed  Montague's  fortune,  in  the  low- 
er sense  of  the  word,  out  of  hazard,  but  increased  the  ani- 
mosity of  his  enemies  and  cooled  the  zeal  of  his  adherents. 
In  a  letter  written  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  Secretary  Ver- 
non, on  the  day  after  the  appointment,  the  auditorsbip  is 
described  as  at  once  a  safe  and  lucrative  place.  "But  I 
thought,"  Vernon  proceeds,  "  Mr.  Montague  was  too  aspir- 
ing to  stoop  to  any  thing  below  the  height  he  was  in,  and 
that  he  least  considered  profit."  This  feeling  was  no  doubt 
shared  by  many  of  the  friends  of  the  ministry.  It  was 
plain  that  Montague  was  preparing  a  retreat  for  himself. 
This  flinching  of  the  captain,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  perilous 
campaign,  naturally  disheartened  the  whole  army.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  that,  more  than  eighty  years  later, 
another  great  Parliamentary  leader  was  placed  in  a  very 
similar  situation.  The  younger  William  Pitt  held  in  1784 
the  same  offices  which  Montague  had  held  in  1698.  Pitt 
was  pressed  in  1781  by  political  difficulties  not  less  than 
those  with  which  Montague  had  contended  in  1698.  Pitt 
was  also,  in  1784,  a  much  poorer  man  than  Montague  in 
1698.  Pitt,  in  1784,  like  Montague  in  1698,  had  at  his  own 
absolute  disposal  a  lucrative  sinecure  place  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. Pitt  gave  away  the  office  which  would  have 
made  him  an  opulent  man,  and  gave  it  away  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  at  once  to  reward  unfortunate  merit,  and  to  relieve 
the  country  from  a  burden.  For  this  disinterestedness  he 
was  repaid  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his  followers, 
by  the  enforced  respect  of  his  opponents,  and  by  the  con- 
fidence which,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  checkered 
and  at  length  disastrous  career,  the  great  body  of  English- 
men reposed  in  his  public  spirit  and  in  his  personal  integ- 
rity. In  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  statesman  Montague 
was  probably  not  inferior  to  Pitt.  But  the  magnanimity, 
the  dauntless  courage,  the  contempt  for  riches  and  for  baw- 
bles,  to  which,  more  than  to  any  intellectual  quality,  Pitt 
owed  his  long  ascendency,  were  wanting  to  Montague. 

The  faults  of  Montague  were  great,  but  his  punishment 
was  cruel.    It  was  indeed  a  punishment  which  must  have 
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been  more  bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death  to  a  man 
whose  vanity  was  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  who  had  been 
spoiled  by  early  and  rapid  success  and  by  constant  pros- 
perity. Before  the  new  Parliament  had  been  a  month  sit- 
ting, it  was  plain  that  his  empire  was  at  an  end.  He  spoke 
with  the  old  eloquence,  but  his  speeches  no  longer  called 
forth  the  old  response.  Whatever  he  proposed  was  mali- 
ciously scrutinized.  The  success  of  his  budget  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  surpassed  all  expectation.  The  two  mil- 
lions which  he  had  undertaken  to  find  had  been  raised  with 
a  rapidity  which  seemed  magical.  Yet  for  bringing  the 
riches  of  the  city,  in  an  unprecedented  flood,  to  overflow 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  reviled  as  if  his  scheme  had  failed 
more  ludicrously  than  the  Tory  Land  Bank.  Embolden- 
ed by  his  unpopularity,  the  Old  East  India  Company  pre- 
sented a  petition  praying  that  the  General  Society  Act, 
which  his  influence  and  eloquence  had  induced  the  late 
Parliament  to  pass,  might  be  extensively  modified.  Howe 
took  the  matter  up.  It  was  moved  that  leave  should  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition ;  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  votes  to  a  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  and  the  whole 
question  of  the  trade  with  the  Eastern  Seas  was  re-opened. 
The  bill  was  brought  in,  but  was,  with  great  difficulty  and 
by  a  very  small  majority,  thrown  out  on  the  second  read- 
ing.* On  other  financial  questions,  Montague,  so  lately 
the  oracle  of  the  Committee  of  Supply,  was  now  heard  with 
malevolent  distrust.  If  his  enemies  were  unable  to  detect 
any  flaw  in  his  reasonings  and  calculations,  they  could  at 
least  whisper  that  Mr.  Montague  was  very  cunning ;  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  track  him ;  but  that  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  for  whatever  he  did  he  had  some  sinister  mo- 
tive, and  that  the  safest  course  was  to  negative  whatever 
he  proposed.  Though  that  House  of  Commons  was  eco- 
nomical even  to  a  vice,  the  majority  preferred  paying  high 

*  Commons'  Journals,  February  24,  27;  March  9,  169§.  In  the  Ver- 
non Correspondence  a  letter  about  tbe  East  India  question  which  belongs  to 
the  year  $ffl%  is  put  under  the  date  of  Fcb<  10)  1698_  Tiac  truth  is  that 
this  most  valuable  correspondence  can  not  be  used  to  good  purpose  by  any 
writer  who  does  not  do  for  himself  all  that  the  editor  ought  to  have  done. 
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interest  to  paying  low  interest,  solely  because  the  plan  for 
raising  money  at  low  interest  bad  been  framed  by  bim. 
In  a  dispatch  from  the  Dutch  embassy  the  States-General 
were  informed  that  many  of  the  votes  of  that  session  which 
had  caused  astonishment  out  of  doors  were  to  be  ascribed 
to  nothing  but  to  the  bitter  envy  which  the  ability  and 
fame  of  Montague  had  excited.  It  was  not  without  a  hard 
struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that  the  first  Englishman  who 
has  held  that  high  position  which  has  now  been  long  call- 
ed the  leadership  of  the  House^  of  Commons  submitted  to 
be  deposed.  But  he  was  set  upon  with  cowardly  malignity 
by  whole  rows  of  small  men,  none  of  whom  singly  would 
have  dared  to  look  him  in  the  face.  A  contemporary 
pamphleteer  compared  him  to  an  owl  in  the  sunshine  pur- 
sued and  pecked  to  death  by  flights  of  tiny  birds.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  irritated  into  uttering  an  oath.  Then 
there  was  a  cry  of  Order,  and  he  was  threatened  with  the 
sergeant  and  the  Tower.  On  another  occasion  he  was 
moved  even  to  shedding  tears  of  rage  and  vexation — tears 
which  only  moved  the  mockery  of  his  low-minded  and 
bad-hearted  foes. 

If  a  minister  were  now  to  find  himself  thus  situated  in  a 
House  of  Commons  which  had  just  been  elected,  and  from 
which  it  would  therefore  be  idle  to  appeal  to  the  electors, 
he  would  instantly  resign  his  office,  and  his  adversaries 
would  take  his  place.  The  change  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  public,  even  if  we  suppose  his  successor  to 
be  both  less  virtuous  and  less  able  than  himself.  For  it  is 
much  better  for  the  country  to  have  a  bad  ministry  than 
to  have  no  ministry  at  all ;  and  there  would  be  no  ministry 
at  all  if  the  executive  departments  were  filled  by  men  whom 
the  representatives  of  the  people  took  every  opportunity 
of  thwarting  and  insulting.  That  an  unprincipled  man 
should  be  followed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  no  doubt  ah  evil.  But,  when  this  is  the  case,  he  will 
nowhere  be  so  harmless  as  at  the  head  of  affairs.  As  he 
already  possesses  the  power  to  do  boundless  mischief,  it  is 
desirable  to  give  him  a  strong  motive  to  abstain  from  do- 
ing mischief;  and  such  a  motive  he  has  from  the  moment 
that  he  is  intrusted  with  the  administration.     Office  of  it- 
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self  does  much  to  equalize  politicians.  It  by  no  means 
brings  all  characters  to  a  level ;  but  it  does  bring  high 
characters  down,  and  low  characters  up  toward  a  common 
standard.  In  power  the  most  patriotic  and  enlightened 
statesman  finds  that  he  must  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  his  admirers ;  that,  if  he  effects  any  good,  he  must  effect 
it  by  compromise ;  that  he  must  relinquish  many  favorite 
schemes ;  that  he  must  bear  with  many  abuses.  On  the 
other  hand,  power  turns  the  very  vices  of  the  most  worth- 
less adventurer,  his  selfish  ambition,  his  sordid  cupidity, 
his  vanity,  his  cowardice,  into  a  sort  of  public  spirit.  The 
most  greedy  and  cruel  wrecker  that  ever  put  up  false  lights 
to  lure  mariners  to  their  destruction  will  do  his  best  to 
preserve  a  ship  from  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  if  he  is 
taken  on  board  of  her  and  made  pilot ;  and  so  the  most 
profligate  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  wish  that 
trade  may  flourish,  that  the  revenue  may  come  in  well, 
and  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  taxes  off  instead  of  put- 
ting them  on.  The  most  profligate  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty must  wish  to  receive  news  of  a  victory  like  that 
of  the  Nile  rather  than  of  a  mutiny  like  that  at  the  Nore. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  limit  to  the  evil  which  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  worst  ministry  that  is  likely  ever  to  exist 
in  England.  But  to  the  evil  of  having  no  ministry,  to  the 
evil  of  having  a  House  of  Commons  permanently  at  war 
with  the  executive  government,  there  is  absolutely  no  lim- 
it. This  was  signally  proved  in  1699  and  1700.  Had  the 
statesmen  of  the  Junto,  as  soon  as  they  had  ascertained  the 
temper  of  the  new  Parliament,  acted  as  statesmen  similar- 
ly situated  would  now  act,  great  calamities  would  have 
been  averted.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  must  then 
have  been  called  upon  to  form  a  government.  With  the 
power  of  the  late  ministry  the  responsibility  of  the  late 
ministry  would  have  been  transferred  to  them,  and  that 
responsibility  would  at  once  have  sobered  them.  The  or- 
ator whose  eloquence  had  been  the  delight  of  the  Country 
party  would  have  had  to  exert  his  ingenuity  on  a  new  set 
of  topics.  There  would  have  been  an  end  of  his  invectives 
against  courtiers  and  placemen,  of  piteous  moanings  about 
the  intolerable  weight  of  the  land  tax,  of  his  boasts  that  the 
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militia  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  without  the  help  of  a  single 
regular  soldier,  would  turn  the  conquerors  of  Landen  to 
the  right  about.  He  would  himself  have  been  a  courtier ; 
he  would  himself  have  been  a  placeman ;  he  would  have 
known  that  he  should  be  held  accountable  for  all  the  mis- 
ery which  a  national  bankruptcy  or  a  French  invasion 
might  produce,  and  instead  of  laboring  to  get  up  a  clamor 
for  the  reduction  of  imposts  and  the  disbanding  of  regi- 
ments, he  would  have  employed  all  his.  talents  and  influ- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Parliament  the 
means  of  supporting  public  credit,  and  of  putting  the  coun- 
try in  a  good  posture  of  defense.  Meanwhile  the  states- 
men who  were  out  might  have  watched  the  new  men,  might 
have  checked  them  when  they  were  wrong,  might  have 
come  to  their  help  when,  by  doing  right,  they  had  raised 
a  mutiny  in  their  own  absurd  arid  perverse  faction.  In 
this  way  Montague  and  Somers  might,  in  opposition,  have 
been  really  far  more  powerful  than  they  could  be  while 
they  filled  the  highest  posts  in  the  executive  government, 
and  were  outvoted  every  day  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Their  retirement  would  have  mitigated  envy ;  their  abili- 
ties would  have  been  missed  and  regretted ;  their  unpopu- 
larity would  have  passed  to  their  successors,  who  would 
have  grievously  disappointed  vulgar  expectation,  and 
would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  eating  their  own 
words  in  every  debate.  The  league  between  the  Tories 
and  the  discontented  Whigs  would  have  been  dissolved, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  session  or  two,  the  public  voice 
would  have  loudly  demanded  the  recall  of  the  best  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal  and  of  the  best  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  oldest  man  living  could  remember. 

But  these  lessons,  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  five 
generations,  had  never  been  taught  to  the  politicians  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Notions  imbibed  before  the  Eevolu- 
tion  still  kept  possession  of  the  public  mind.  Not  even 
Somers,  the  foremost  man  of  his  age  in  civil  wisdom, 
thought  it  strange  that  one  party  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  executive  administration  while  the  other  predomi- 
nated in  the  Legislature.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  1699, 
there  ceased  to  be  a  ministry,  and  years  elapsed  before  the 
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servants  of  the  crown  and  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple were  again  joined  in  a  union  as  harmonious  as  that 
which  had  existed  from  the  general  election  of  1695  to  the 
general  election  of  1698.  The  anarchy  lasted,  with  some 
short  intervals  of  composedness,  till  the  general  election 
of  1705.  No  portion  of  our  Parliamentary  history  is 
less  pleasing  or  more  instructive.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  House  of  Commons  became  altogether  ungovernable, 
abused  its  gigantic  power  with  unjust  and  insolent  caprice, 
browbeat  king  and  lords,  the  courts  of  common  law  and 
the  constituent  bodies,  violated  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Great  Charter,  and  at  length  made  itself  so  odious  that  the 
people  were  glad  to  take  shelter  under  the  protection  of 
the  throne  and  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  assembly  which  had  been  chosen  by  them- 
selves. 

The  evil  which  had  brought  so  much  discredit  on  rep- 
resentative institutions  was  of  gradual,  though  of  rapid 
growth,  and  did  not,  in  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament 
of  1698,  take  the  most  alarming  form.  The  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had,  however,  entirely  passed  away 
from  Montague,  who  was  still  the  first  minister  of  finance, 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  turbulent  and  discordant  opposition. 
Among  those  chiefs  the  most  powerful  was  Harlej^,  who, 
while  almost  constantly  acting  with  the  Tories  and  High- 
Churchmen,  continued  to  use,  on  occasions  cunningly  se- 
lected, the  political  and  religious  phraseology  which  he 
had  learned  in  his  youth  among  the  Eoundheads.  He 
thus,  while  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  even  of  his  hereditary  enemies,  the  country  parsons, 
retained  a  portion  of  the  favor  with  which  he  and  his  an- 
cestors had  long  been  regarded  by  Whigs  and  Nonconform- 
ists. He  was  therefore  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  two  sections  of  the  majority. 

The  bill  for  the  disbanding  of  the  army  passed  with  lit- 
tle opposition  through  the  House  till  it  reached  the  last 
stage.  Then,  at  length,  a  stand  was  made,  but  in  vain. 
Vernon  wrote  the  next  day  to  Shrewsbury  that  the  minis- 
ters had  had  a  division  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed 
of,  for  that  they  had  mustered  a  hundred  and  fifty-four 
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against  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Suck  a  division 
would  not  be  considered  as  matter  of  boast  by  a  secretary 
of  state  in  our  time. 

Tke  bill  went  up  to  tke  House  of  Lords,  wkere  it  was  re- 
garded witk  no  great  favor.  But  this  was  not  one  of  tkose 
occasions  on  wkick  tke  House  of  Lords  can  act  effectually 
as  a  check  on  tke  popular  branck  of  tke  Legislature.  No 
good  would  kave  been  done  by  rejecting  tke  bill  for  dis- 
banding tke  troops  unless  tke  king  could  kave  been  fur- 
nished witk  tke  means  of  maintaining  tkem,  and  witk  suck 
means  lie  could  be  furnished  only  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Somers,  in  a  speech  of  which  both  the  eloquence 
and  the  wisdom  were  greatly  admired,  placed  the  question 
in  the  true  light.  He  set  forth  strongly  the  dangers  to 
which  the  jealousy  and  parsimony  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  exposed  the  country.  But  any  thing,  he  said, 
was  better  than  that  the  king  and  the  Peers  should  engage, 
without  hope  of  success,  in  an  acrimonious  conflict  with 
the  Commons.  Tankerville  spoke  with  his  usual  ability 
on  tke  same  side.  Nottingham  and  the  other  Tories  re- 
mained silent,  and  the  bill  passed  without  a  division. 

By  this  time  the  king's  strong  understanding  had  mas- 
tered, as  it  seldom  failed,  after  a  struggle,  to  master,  his 
rebellious  temper.  He  kad  made  up  kis  mind  to  fulfill  kis 
great  mission  to  tke  end.  It  was  witk  no  common  pain 
tkat  ke  admitted  it  to  be  necessary  for  kim  to  give  kis  as- 
sent to  tke  Disbanding  Bill.  But  in  tkis  case  it  would  kave 
been  worse  tkan  useless  to  resort  to  kis  veto.  For,  if  tke 
bill  kad  been  rejected,  tke  army  would  kave  been  dissolved, 
and  ke  would  kave  been  left  witkout  even  tke  seven  tkou- 
sand  men  wkom  tke  Commons  were  willing  to  allow  kim. 

He  determined,  tkerefore,  to  comply  witk  tke  wisk  of 
kis  people,  and  at  tke  same  time  to  give  tkem  a  weigkty 
and  serious,  but  friendly  admonition.  Never  kad  ke  suc- 
ceeded better  in  suppressing  tke  outward  signs  of  kis  emo- 
tion tkan  on  tke  day  on  wkick  ke  carried  tkis  determina- 
tion into  effect.  Tke  public  mind  was  muck  excited.  Tke 
crowds  in  tke  parks  and  streets  were  immense.  Tke  Jaco- 
bites came  in  troops,  koping  to  enjoy  tke  pleasure  of  read- 
ing skame  and  rage  on  tke  face  of  kim  wkom  tkey  most 
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hated  and  dreaded.  The  hope  was  disappointed.  The 
Prussian  minister,  a  discerning  observer,  free  from  the  pas- 
sions which  distracted  English  society,  accompanied  the 
royal  procession  from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Westminster 
Hall.  He  well  knew  how  bitterly  William  had  been  mor- 
tified, and  was  astonished  to  see  him  present  himself  to  the 
public  gaze  with  a  serene  and  cheerful  aspect. 

The  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  was  much  ad- 
mired, and  the  correspondent  of  the  States-General  acknowl- 
edged that  he  despaired  of  exhibiting  in  a  French  transla- 
tion the  graces  of  style  which  distinguished  the  original. 
Indeed,  that  weighty,  simple,  and  dignified  eloquence  which 
becomes  the  lips  of  a  sovereign  was  seldom  wanting  in  any 
composition  of  which  the  plan  was  furnished  by  William 
and  the  language  by  Somers.  The  king  informed  the  Lords 
and  Commons  that  he  had  come  down  to  pass  their  bill  as 
soon  as  it  was  ready  for  him.  He  could  not,  indeed,  but 
think  that  they  had  carried  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a 
dangerous  extent.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  they  had 
treated  him  unkindly  in  requiring  him  to  part  with  those 
guards  who  had  come  over  with  him  to  deliver  England, 
and  who  had  since  been  near  him  on  every  field  of  battle. 
But  it  was  his  fixed  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  so  per- 
nicious to  the  state  as  that  he  should  be  regarded  by  his 
people  with  distrust — distrust  of  which  he  had  not  expect- 
ed to  be  the  object,  after  what  he  had  endeavored,  ven- 
tured, and  acted  to  restore  and  to  secure  their  liberties. 
He  had  now,  he  said,  told  the  houses  plainly  the  reason, 
the  only  reason,  which  had  induced  him  to  pass  their  bill ; 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them  plainly,  in  discharge  of  his 
high  trust,  and  in  order  that  none  might  hold  him  account- 
able for  the  evils  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  avert, 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  nation  was  left  too  much  exposed. 

When  the  Commons  had  returned  to  their  chamber,  and 
the  king's  speech  had  been  read  from  the  chair,  Howe  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  storm.  A  gross  insult  had  been  offered 
to  the  House.  The  king  ought  to  be  asked  who  had  put 
such  words  into  his  mouth.  But  the  spiteful  agitator  found 
no  support.  The  majority  were  so  much  pleased  with  the 
king  for  promptly  passing  the  bill  that  they  were  not  dis- 
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posed  to  quarrel  with  him  for  frankly  declaring  that  he  dis- 
liked it.  It  was  resolved  without  a  division  that  an  ad- 
dress should  be  presented,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious 
speech  and  for  his  ready  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
people,  and  assuring  him  that  his  grateful  Commons  would 
never  forget  the  great  things  which  he  had  clone  for  the 
country,  would  never  give  him  cause  to  think  them  un- 
kind or  undutiful,  and  would,  on  all  occasions,  stand  by 
him  against  all  enemies. 

Just  at  this  juncture  tidings  arrived  which  might  well 
raise  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
reducing  the  national  means  of  defense.  The  Electoral 
Prince  of  Bavaria  was  no  more.  The  Gazette  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Disbanding  Bill  had  received  the  royal 
assent  informed  the  public  that  he  was  dangerously  ill  at 
Brussels.  The  next  Gazette  contained  the  news  of  his 
death.  Only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  all  who  were 
anxious  for  the  peace  of  the  world  had  learned  with  joy 
that  he  had  been  named  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne.  That 
the  boy  just  entering  upon  life  with  such  hopes  should  die, 
while  the  wretched  Charles,  long  ago  half  dead,  continued 
to  creep  about  between  his  bedroom  and  his  chapel,  was  an 
event  for  which,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  uncertain- 
ty of  life,  the  minds  of  men  were  altogether  unprepared. 
A  peaceful  solution  of  the  great  question  now  seemed  im- 
possible. France  and  Austria  were  left  confronting  each 
other.  Within  a  month  the  whole  Continent  might  be  in 
arms.  Pious  men  saw  in  this  stroke,  so  sudden  and  so  ter- 
rible, the  plain  signs  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  God  had  a 
controversy  with  the  nations.  Nine  years  of  fire,  of  slaugh- 
ter, and  of  famine  had  not  been  sufficient  to  reclaim  a  guilty 
world,  and  a  second  and  more  severe  chastisement  was  at 
hand.  Others  muttered  that  the  event  which  all  good  men 
lamented  was  to  be  ascribed  to  unprincipled  ambition.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  strange  if,  in  that  age,  so  important 
a  death,  happening  at  so  critical  a  moment,  had  not  been 
imputed  to  poison.  The  father  of  the  deceased  prince  loud- 
ly accused  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  the  imputation,  though 
not  supported  by  the  slightest  evidence,  was,  during  some 
time,  believed  by  the  vulgar. 
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The  politicians  at  the  Dutch  embassy  imagined  that 
now,  at  length,  the  Parliament  would  listen  to  reason.  It 
seemed  that  even  the  country  gentlemen  must  begin  to 
contemplate  the  probability  of  an  alarming  crisis.  The 
merchants  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  much  better  acquaint- 
ed than  the  country  gentlemen  with  foreign  lands,  and 
much  more  accustomed  than  the  country  gentlemen  to  take 
large  views,  were  in  great  agitation.  Nobody  could  mis- 
take the  beat  of  that  wonderful  pulse  which  had  recently 
begun,  and  has,  during  five  generations,  continued  to  in- 
dicate the  variations  of  the  body  politic.  When  Littleton 
was  chosen  speaker,  the  stocks  rose.  When  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  army  should  be  reduced  to  seven  thousand 
men,  the  stocks  fell.  When  the  death  of  the  electoral 
prince  was  known,  they  fell  still  lower.  The  subscriptions 
to  a  new  loan,  which  the  Commons  had,  from  mere  spite 
to  Montague,  determined  to  raise  on  conditions  of  which 
he  disapproved,  came  in  very  slowly.  The  signs  of  a  re- 
action of  feeling  were  discernible  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. Many  men  are  alarmists  by  constitution.  Trench- 
ard  and  Howe  had  frightened  most  men  by  writing  and 
talking  about  the  danger  to  which  liberty  and  property 
would  be  exposed  if  the  government  were  allowed  to  keep 
a  large  body  of  janizaries  in  pay.  That  danger  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  those  people  who  must  always  be  afraid  of 
something,  as  they  could  no  longer  be  afraid  of  a  standing 
army,  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  French  king.  There  was 
a  turn  in  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  no  part  of  states- 
manship is  more  important  than  the  art  of  taking  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  at  the  turn.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
William  showed  himself  a  master  of  that  art ;  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  a  sentiment,  in  itself  amiable  and  respect- 
able, led  him  to  commit  the  greatest  mistake  of  his  whole 
life.  Had  he  at  this  conjuncture  again  earnestly  pressed 
on  the  houses  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  defense 
of  the  kingdom,  and  asked  of  them  an  additional  number 
of  English  troops,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have 
carried  his  point;  it  is  certain  that,  if  he  had  failed,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  ignominious  in  his  failure.  Un- 
happily, instead  of  raising  a  great  public  question,  on  which 
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he  was  in  the  right,  on  which  he  had  a  good  chance  of 
succeeding,  and  on  which  he  might  have  been  defeated 
without  any  loss  of  dignity,  he  chose  to  raise  a  personal 
question  on  which  he  was  in  the  wrong — on  which,  right 
or  wrong,  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten,  and  on  which  he  could 
not  be  beaten  without  being  degraded.  Instead  of  press- 
ing for  more  English  regiments,  he  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  Guards  permission  to  remain 
in  the  island. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  in  the  Upper  House.  A 
resolution  was  moved  there  to  the  effect  that  the  Lords 
would  gladly  concur  in  any  plan  that  could  be  suggested 
for  retaining  the  services  of  the  Dutch  brigade.  The  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  fifty-four  votes  to  thirty-eight.  But  a 
protest  was  entered,  and  was  signed  by  all  the  minority. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Devonshire  was,  and  that  Marlbor- 
ough was  not,  one  of  the  dissentients.  Marlborough  had 
formerly  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  keenness  and 
pertinacity  with  which  he  had  attacked  the  Dutch.  But 
he  had  now  made  his  peace  with  the  court,  and  was  in  the 
receipt  of  a  large  salary  from  the  civil  list.  He  was  in  the 
House  on  that  day,  and  therefore,  if  he  voted,  must  have 
voted  with  the  majority.  The  Cavendishes  had  generally 
been  strenuous  supporters  of  the  king  and  the  Junto ;  but, 
on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  troops,  Hartington  in  one 
house  and  his  father  in  the  other  were  intractable. 

This  vote  of  the  Lords  caused  much  murmuring  among 
the  Commons.  It  was  said  to  be  most  unparliamentary 
to  pass  a  bill  one  week,  and  the  next  week  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution condemning  that  bill.  It  was  true  that  the  bill  had 
been  passed  before  the  death  of  the  electoral  prince  was 
known  in  London.  But  that  unhappy  event,  though  it 
might  be  a  good  reason  for  increasing  the  English  army, 
could  be  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  principle  that 
the  English  army  should  consist  of  Englishmen.  A  gen- 
tleman who  despised  the  vulgar  clamor  against  professional 
soldiers,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Somers's  Balancing  Let- 
ter, and  who  was  prepared  to  vote  for  twenty  or  even  thir- 
ty thousand  men,  might  yet  well  ask  why  any  of  those  men 
should  be  foreigners.     Were  our  countrymen  naturally  in- 
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ferior  to  men  of  other  races  in  any  of  the  qualities  which, 
under  proper  training,  make  excellent  soldiers  ?  That  as- 
suredly was  not  the  opinion  of  the  prince  who  had,  at  the 
head  of  Ormond's  Life  Guards,  driven  the  French  house- 
hold troops,  till  then  invincible,  back  over  the  ruins  of 
Neerwinden,  and  whose  eagle  eye  and  applauding  voice 
had  followed  Cutts's  grenadiers  up  the  glacis  of  Namur. 
Bitter-spirited  malcontents  muttered  that,  since  there  was 
no  honorable  service  which  could  not  be  as  well  performed 
by  the  natives  of  the  realm  as  by  alien  mercenaries,  it 
might  well  be  suspected  that  the  king  wanted  his  alien 
mercenaries  for  some  service  not  honorable.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  repel  a  French  invasion  or  to  put  down  an 
Irish  insurrection,  the  Blues  and  the  Buffs  would  stand  by 
him  to  the  death.  But,  if  his  object  were  to  govern  in  de- 
fiance of  the  votes  of  his  Parliament  and  of  the  cry  of  his 
people,  he  might  well  apprehend  that  English  swords  and 
muskets  would,  at  the  crisis,  fail  him,  as  they  had  failed 
his  father-in-law,  and  might  well  wish  to  surround  himself 
with  men  who  were  not  of  our  blood,  who  had  no  rever- 
ence for  our  laws,  and  no  sympathy  with  our  feelings. 
Such  imputations  could  find  credit  with  no  body  superior 
in  intelligence  to  those  clownish  squires  who  with  diffi- 
culty managed  to  spell  out  Dyer's  Letter  over  their  ale. 
Men  of  sense  and  temper  admitted  that  William  had  never 
shown  any  disposition  to  violate  the  solemn  compact  which 
he  had  made  with  the  nation,  and  that,  even  if  he  were  de- 
praved enough  to  think  of  destroying  the  Constitution  by 
military  violence,  he  was  not  imbecile  enough  to  imagine 
that  the  Dutch  brigade,  or  five  such  brigades  would  suf- 
fice for  his  purpose.  But  such  men,  while  they  fully  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  design  attributed  to  him  by  factious 
malignity,  could  not  acquit  him  of  a  partiality  which  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  feel,  but  which  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  him  to  hide,  and  with  which  it  was  impossible  that 
his  subjects  should  sympathize.  He  ought  to  have  known 
that  nothing  is  more  offensive  to  free  and  proud  nations 
than  the  sight  of  foreign  uniforms  and  standards.  Though 
not  much  conversant  with  books,  he  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  his  own 
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illustrious  house ;  and  he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant 
that  his  great-grandfather  had  commenced  a  long  and  glo- 
rious struggle  against  despotism  by  exciting  the  States- 
General  of  Ghent  to  demand  that  all  Spanish  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Netherlands.  The  final  parting 
between  the  tyrant  and  the  future  deliverer  was  not  an 
event  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  race  of  Nassau.  "  It 
was  the  States,  sir,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Philip 
seized  his  wrist  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Not  the  States,  but  you,  you,  you." 

"William,  however,  determined  to  try  whether  a  request 
made  by  himself  in  earnest  and  almost  supplicating  terms 
would  induce  his  subjects  to  indulge  his  national  partiality 
at  the  expense  of  their  own.  None  of  his  ministers  could 
flatter  him  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  on  this  subject 
he  was  too  much  excited  to  hear  reason.  He  sent  down  to 
the  Commons  a  message,  not  merely  signed  b}^  himself  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  form,  but  written  throughout  with  his 
own  hand.  He  informed  them  that  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  sending  away  the  guards  who 
came  with  him  to  England,  and  that  they  would  imme- 
diately embark,  unless  the  House  should,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  him,  be  disposed  to  retain  them,  which  he  should 
take  very  kindly.  When  the  message  had  been  read,  a 
member  proposed  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  But  the  chiefs  of  the  majority 
would  not  consent  to  any  thing  which  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate hesitation,  and  moved  the  previous  question.  The 
ministers  were  in  a  false  position.  It  was  out  of  their 
power  to  answer  Harley  when  he  sarcastically  declared 
that  he  did  not  suspect  them  of  having  advised  his  majesty 
on  this  occasion.  If,  he  said,  those  gentlemen  had  thought 
it  desirable  that  the  Dutch  brigade  should  remain  in  the 
kingdom,  they  would  have  done  so  before.  There  had 
been  many  opportunities  of  raising  the  question  in  a  per- 
fectly regular  manner  during  the  progress  of  the  Disband- 
ing Bill.  Of  those  opportunities  nobody  had  thought  fit 
to  avail  himself,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  reopen  the 
question.  Most  of  the  other  members  who  spoke  against 
taking  the  message  into  consideration  took  the  same  line, 
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declined  discussing  points  which  might  have  been  discussed 
when  the  Disbanding  Bill  was  before  the  House,  and  de- 
clared merely  that  they  could  not  consent  to  any  thing  so 
unparliamentary  as  the  repealing  of  an  act  which  had  just 
been  passed.  But  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  message 
was  far  too  mild  and  moderate  to  satisfy  the  implacable 
malice  of  Howe.  In  his  courtly  days  he  had  vehemently 
called  on  the  king  to  use  the  Dutch  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  the  insubordination  of  the  English  regiments. 
"  None  but  the  Dutch  troops,"  he  said,  "  are  to  be  trust- 
ed." He  was  now  not  ashamed  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
those  very  Dutch  troops  and  the  Popish  kernes  whom 
James  had  brought  over  from  Minister  and  Connaught  to 
enslave  our  island.  The  general  feeling  was  such  that  the 
previous  question  was  carried  without  a  division.  A  com- 
mittee was  immediately  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address 
explaining  the  reasons  which  made  it  impossible  for  the 
House  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  wish.  At  the  next  sit- 
ting the  committee  reported,  and  on  the  report  there  was 
an  animated  debate.  The  friends  of  the  government 
thought  the  proposed  address  offensive.  The  most  re- 
spectable members  of  the  majority  felt  that  it  would  be 
ungraceful  to  aggravate  by  harsh  language  the  pain  which 
must  be  caused  by  their  conscientious  opposition  to  the 
king's  wishes.  Some  strong  expressions  were  therefore 
softened  down ;  some  courtly  phrases  were  inserted ;  but 
the  House  refused  to  omit  one  sentence  which  almost  re- 
proachfully reminded  the  king  that  in  his  memorable  dec- 
laration of  1688  he  had  promised  to  send  back  all  the  for- 
eign forces  as  soon  as  he  had  effected  the  deliverance  of 
this  country.  The  division  was,  however,  very  close.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  votes  for  omitting  this 
passage,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  for  retaining  it  * 

*  I  doubt  whether  there  be  extant  a  sentence  of  worse  English  than 
that  on  which  the  House  divided.  It  is  not  merely  inelegant  and  ungram- 
matical,  but  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  puzzled  understanding,  prob- 
ably of  Harlcy.  "It  is,  sir,  to  your  loyal  Commons  an  unspeakable  grief 
that  any  thing  should  be  asked  by  your  majesty's  message  to  which  they 
can  not  consent  without  doing  violence  to  that  Constitution  your  majesty 
came  over  to  restore  and  preserve ;  and  did,  at  that  time,  in  your  gracious 
declaration,  promise  that  all  those  foreign  forces  which  came  over  with  you 
should  be  sent  back." 
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The  address  was  presented  by  the  whole  House.     Wil- 
liam's answer  was  as  good  as  it  was  possible  for  him,  in 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself, 
to  return.     It  showed  that  he  was  deeply  hurt ;  but  it  was 
temperate  and  dignified.     Those  who  saw  him  in  private 
knew  that  his  feelings  had  been  cruelly  lacerated.     His 
body  sympathized  with  his  mind.     His  sleep  was  broken. 
His  headaches  tormented  him  more  than  ever.      From 
those  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  his 
friends,  and  who  had  failed  him  in  the  recent  struggle,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  displeasure.     The  lucrative 
see  of  Worcester  was  vacant,  and  some  powerful  Whigs 
of  the  cider  country  wished  to  obtain  it  for  John  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Bristol.     One  of  the  Foleys,  a  family  zealous  for 
the  Revolution,  but  hostile  to  standing  armies,  spoke  to  the 
king  on  the  subject.     "I  will  pay  as  much  respect  to  your 
wishes,"  said  William,  "  as  you  and  yours  have  paid  to 
mine."     Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  was  translated  to  Worcester. 
The  Dutch  Guards  immediately  began  to  march  to  the 
coast.     After  all  the  clamor  which  had  been  raised  against 
them,  the  populace  witnessed  their  departure  rather  with 
sorrow  than  with  triumph.     They  had  been  long  domiciled 
here ;  they  had  been  honest  and  inoffensive ;  and  many  of 
them  were  accompanied  by  English  wives  and  by  young 
children  who  talked  no  language  but  English.     As  they 
traversed  the  capital,  not  a  single  shout  of  exultation  was 
raised,  and  they  were  almost  every  where  greeted  with 
kindness.     One  rude  spectator,  indeed,  was  heard  to  re- 
mark that  Hans  made  a  much  better  figure,  now  that  he 
had  been  living  ten  years  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  than  when 
he  first  came.     "A  pretty  figure  you  would  have  made," 
said  a  Dutch  soldier,  "  if  we  had  not  come."     And  the  re- 
tort was  generally  applauded.     It  would  not,  however,  be 
reasonable  to  infer  from  the  signs  of  public  sympathy  and 
good-will  with  which  the  foreigners  were  dismissed  that 
the  nation  wished  them  to  remain.     It  was  probably  be- 
cause they  were  going  that  they  were  regarded  with  favor 
by  many  who  would  never  have  seen  them  relieve  guard 
at  St.  James's  without  black  looks  and  muttered  curses. 
Side  by  side  with  the  discussion  about  the  land-force  had 
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been  proceeding  a  discussion,  scarcely  less  animated,  about 
the  naval  administration.  The  chief  minister  of  marine  was 
a  man  whom  it  had  once  been  useless  and  even  perilous  to 
attack  in  the  Commons.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  in 
1693,  grave  charges,  resting  on  grave  evidence,  had  been 
brought  against  the  Eussell  who  had  conquered  at  La 
Hogue.  The  name  of  Russell  acted  as  a  spell  on  all  who 
loved  English  freedom.  The  name  of  La  Hogue  acted  as 
a  spell  on  all  who  were  proud  of  the  glory  of  the  English 
arms.  The  accusations,  unexamined  and  unrefuted,  were 
contemptuously  flung  aside,  and  the  thanks  of  the  House 
were  voted  to  the  accused  commander  without  one  dissen- 
tient voice.  But  times  had  changed.  The  admiral  still 
had  zealous  partisans;  but  the  fame  of  his  exploits  had 
lost  their  gloss ;  people  in  general  were  quick  to  discern  his 
faults,  and  his  faults  were  but  too  discernible.  That  he 
had  carried  on  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Saint  Ger- 
mains  had  not  been  proved,  and  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  be  a  foul  calumny. 
Yet  the  imputation  had  left  a  stain  on  his  name.  His  ar- 
rogant, insolent,  and  quarrelsome  temper  made  him  an 
object  of  hatred.  His  vast  and  growing  wealth  made 
him  an  object  of  envy.  What  his  official  merits  and  de- 
merits really  were  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  through  the 
mist  made  up  of  factious  abuse  and  factious  panegyric. 
One  set  of  writers  described  him  as  the  most  ravenous  of 
all  the  plunderers  of  the  poor  overtaxed  nation.  Another 
set  asserted  that  under  him  the  ships  were  better  built  and 
rigged,  the  crews  were  better  disciplined  and  better  tem- 
pered, the  biscuit  was  better,  the  slops  were  better,  than 
under  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  yet  that  the  charge  to 
the  public  was  less  than  it  had  been  when  the  vessels  were 
unseaworthy,  when  the  sailors  were  riotous,  when  the  food 
was  alive  with  vermin,  when  the  drink  tasted  like  tan- 
pickle,  and  when  the  clothes  and  hammocks  were  rotten. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  these  two  representa- 
tions are  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  both  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
true.  Orford  was  covetous  and  unprincipled,  but  he  had 
great  professional  skill  and  knowledge,  great  industry,  and 
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a  strong  will.  He  was  therefore  a  useful  servant  of  the 
state  when  the  interests  of  the  state  were  not  opposed  to 
his  own,  and  this  was  more  than  could  be  said  of  some 
who  had  preceded  him.  He  was,  for  example,  an  incom- 
parably better  administrator  than  Torrington,  for  Torring- 
ton's  weakness  and  negligence  caused  ten  times  as  much 
mischief  as  his  rapacity.  But,  when  Orford  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  doing  what  was  wrong,  he  did  what  was  right, 
and  did  it  ably  and  diligently.  Whatever  Torrington  did 
not  embezzle  he  wasted.  Orford  may  have  embezzled  as 
much  as  Torrington,  but  he  wasted  nothing. 

Early  in  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  navy.  This  com- 
mittee sat  at  intervals  during  more  than  three  months. 
Orford's  administration  underwent  a  close  scrutiny,  and 
very  narrowly  escaped  a  severe  censure.  A  resolution 
condemning  the  manner  in  which  his  accounts  had  been 
kept  was  lost  by  only  one  vote.  There  were  a  hundred 
and  forty  against  him,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-one  for 
him.  When  the  report  was  presented  to  the  House,  anoth- 
er attempt  was  made  to  put  a  stigma  upon  him.  It  was 
moved  that  the  king  should  be  requested  to  place  the  di- 
rection of  maritime  affairs  in  other  hands.  There  were  a 
hundred  and  sixty  ayes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  noes. 
With  this  victory,  a  victory  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  defeat,  his  friends  were  forced  to  be  content.  An 
address  setting  forth  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  naval  de- 
partment, and  beseeching  King  William  to  correct  them, 
was  voted  without  a  division.  In  one  of  those  abuses  Or- 
ford was  deeply  interested.  He  was  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  he  had  held,  ever  since  the  Eevolution,  the 
lucrative  place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  It  was  evident- 
ly improper  that  two  offices,  one  of  which  was  meant  to  be 
a  check  on  the  other,  should  be  united  in  the  same  person ; 
and  this  the  Commons  represented  to  the  king. 

Questions  relating  to  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commons  so  much 
during  the  session  that,  until  the  prorogation  was  at  hand, 
little  was  said  about  the  crown  grants.  But,  just  before 
the  Land  Tax  Bill  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  a  clause  was 
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added  to  it  by  which  seven  commissioners  were  empower- 
ed to  take  account  of  the  property  forfeited  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  late  troubles.  The  selection  of  those  commission- 
ers the  House  reserved  to  itself.  Every  member  was  di- 
rected to  bring  a  list  containing  the  names  of  seven  per- 
sons who  were  not  members,  and  the  seven  names  which 
appeared  in  the  greatest  number  of  lists  were  inserted  in 
the  bill.  The  result  of  the  ballot  was  unfavorable  to  the 
government.  Four  of  the  seven  on  whom  the  choice  fell 
were  connected  with  the  opposition ;  and  one  of  them, 
Trenchard,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  pamphleteers 
who  had  been  during  many  months  employed  in  raising  a 
cry  against  the  army. 

The  Land  Tax  Bill,  with  this  clause  tacked  to  it,  was 
carried  to  the  Upper  House.  The  Peers  complained,  and 
not  without  reason,  of  this  mode  of  proceeding.  It  may, 
they  said,  be  very  proper  that  commissioners  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  Parliament  to  take  account  of  the  forfeit- 
ed property  in  Ireland,  but  they  should  be  appointed  by  a 
separate  act.  Then  we  should  be  able  to  make  amend- 
ments, to  ask  for  conferences,  to  give  and  receive  explana- 
tions. The  Land  Tax  Bill  we  can  not  amend.  We  may 
indeed  reject  it;  but  we  can  not  reject  it  without  shaking 
public  credit,  without  leaving  the  kingdom  defenseless, 
without  raising  a  mutiny  in  the  navy.  The  Lords  yield- 
ed, but  not  without  a  protest,  which  was  signed  by  some 
strong  "Whigs  and  some  strong  Tories.  The  king  was 
even  more  displeased  than  the  Peers.  "  This  commission," 
he  said,  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  "  will  give  plenty  of 
trouble  next  winter."  It  did  indeed  give  more  trouble 
than  he  at  all  anticipated,  and  brought  the  nation  nearer 
than  it  has  ever  since  been  to  the  verge  of  another  revolu- 
tion. 

And  now  the  supplies  had  been  voted.  The  spring  was 
brightening  and  blooming  into  summer.  The  lords  and 
squires  were  sick  of  London,  and  the  king  was  sick  of  En- 
gland. On  the  fourth  day  of  May  he  prorogued  the  houses 
with  a  speech  very  different  from  the  speeches  with  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dismissing  the  preceding  Par- 
liament,    no  uttered  not  one  word  of  thanks  or  praise. 
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He  expressed  a  hope  that,  when  they  should  meet  again, 
they  would  make  effectual  provision  for  the  public  safety. 
"I  wish,"  these  were  his  concluding  words,  "no  mischief 
may  happen  in  the  mean  time."  The  gentlemen  who 
thronged  the  bar  withdrew  in  wrath,  and,  as  they  could 
not  take  immediate  vengeance,  laid  up  his  reproaches  in 
their  hearts  against  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 

The  houses  had  broken  up,  but  there  was  still  much  to 
be  done  before  the  king  could  set  out  for  Loo.  He  did 
not  yet  perceive  that  the  true  way  to  escape  from  his  diffi- 
culties was  to  form  an  entirely  new  ministry  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  which  had,  in  the  late  session, 
been  found  so  unmanageable.  But  some  partial  changes 
he  could  not  help  making.  The  recent  votes  of  the  Com- 
mons forced  him  seriously  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  It  was  impossible  that  Orford  could 
continue  to  preside  at  the  board  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He  was  offered  his  option.  His 
own  wish  was  to  keep  the  treasurership,  which  was  both 
the  most  lucrative  and  the  most  secure  of  his  two  places. 
But  it  was  so  strongly  represented  to  him  that  he  would 
disgrace  himself  by  giving  up  great  power  for  the  sake  of 
gains  which,  rich  and  childless  as  he  was,  ought  to  have 
been  beneath  his  consideration,  that  he  determined  to  re- 
main at  the  Admiralty.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  entitled  him  to  govern 
despotically  the  department  at  which  he  had  been  per- 
suaded to  remain.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  king  was 
determined  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing and  removing  the  junior  lords.  One  of  these  lords, 
especially,  the  first  commissioner  hated,  and  was  bent  on 
ejecting,  Sir  George  Eooke,  who  was  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Portsmouth.  Eooke  was  a  brave  and  skillful  of- 
ficer, and  had,  therefore,  though  a  Tory  in  politics,  been 
suffered  to  keep  his  place  during  the  ascendency  of  the 
Whig  Junto.  Orford  now  complained  to  the  king  that 
Rooke  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  factious  oppo- 
sition which  had  given  so  much  trouble,  and  had  lent  the 
weight  of  his  professional  and  official  authority  to  the  ac- 
cusations which  had  been  brought  against  the  naval  admin- 
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istration.  The  king  spoke  to  Booke,  who  declared  that 
Orford  had  been  misinformed.  "I  have  a  great  respect 
for  my  lord,  and,  on  proper  occasions,  I  have  not  failed  to 
express  it  in  public.  There  have  certainly  been  abuses  at 
the  Admiralty  which  I  am  unable  to  defend.  When  those 
abuses  have  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  have  sat  silent ;  but,  whenever  any  personal 
attack  has  been  made  on  my  lord,  I  have  done  him  the 
best  service  that  I  could."  William  was  satisfied,  and 
thought  that  Orford  should  have  been  satisfied  too.  But 
that  haughty  and  perverse  nature  could  be  content  with 
nothing  but  absolute  dominion.  He  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, and  could  not  be  induced  to  retract  it.  He  said  that 
he  could  be  of  no  use.  It  would  be  easy  to  supply  his 
place,  and  his  successors  should  have  his  best  wishes.  He 
then  retired  to  the  country,  where,  as  was  reported  and 
may  easily  be  believed,  he  vented  his  ill  humor  in  furious 
invectives  against  the  king.  The  Treasurership  of  the 
Navy  was  given  to  the  Speaker  Littleton.  The  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  a  nobleman  of  very  fair  character  and  of 
some  experience  in  business,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

Other  changes  were  made  at  the  same  time.  There  had, 
during  some  time,  been  really  no  lord  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Leeds,  indeed,  was  still  called  lord  president,  and,  as 
such,  took  precedence  of  dukes  of  older  creation,  but  he  had 
not  performed  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office  since  the  pros- 
ecution instituted  against  him  by  the  Commons  in  1695 
had  been  suddenly  stopped  by  an  event  which  made  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  at  once  legally  defective  and  morally 
complete.  It  seems  strange  that  a  statesman  of  eminent 
ability,  who  had  been  twice  prime  minister,  should  have 
wished  to  hold,  by  so  ignominious  a  tenure,  a  place  which 
can  have  had  no  attraction  for  him  but  the  salary.  To  that 
salary,  however,  Leeds  had  clung,  year  after  year,  and  he 
now  relinquished  it  with  a  bad  grace.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Pembroke ;  and  the  privy  seal  which  Pembroke  laid 
down  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  peer  of  recent  creation, 
Viscount  Lonsdale.  Lonsdale  had  been  distinguished  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Sir  John  Lowther,  and  had  held 
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high  office,  but  had  quitted  public  life  in  weariness  and  dis- 
gust, and  had  passed  several  years  in  retirement  at  his  he- 
reditary seat  in  Cumberland.  He  had  planted  trees  round 
his  house,  and  had  employed  Yerrio  to  decorate  the  interior 
with  gorgeous  frescoes  which  represented  the  gods  at  their 
banquet  of  ambrosia.  Very  reluctantly,  and  only  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  and  almost  angry  importunity  of 
the  king,  Lonsdale  consented  to  leave  his  magnificent  re- 
treat, and  again  to  encounter  the  vexations  of  public  life. 

Trumball  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  State ;  and  the 
seals  which  he  had  held  were  given  to  Jersey,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Paris  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  new  Privy  Seal  and  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  were  moderate  Tories.  The  king  had 
probably  hoped  that,  by  calling  them  to  his  councils,  he 
should  conciliate  the  opposition.  But  the  device  proved 
unsuccessful ;  and  soon  it  appeared  that  the  old  practice  of 
filling  the  chief  offices  of  state  with  men  taken  from  various 
parties,  and  hostile  to  one  another,  or,  at  least,  unconnected 
with  one  another,  was  altogether  unsuited  to  the  new  state 
of  affairs ;  and  that,  since  the  Commons  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  power,  the  only  way  to  prevent  them 
from  abusing  that  power  with  boundless  folly  and  violence 
was  to  intrust  the  government  to  a  ministry  which  enjoyed 
their  confidence. 

While  William  was  making  these  changes  in  the  great 
offices  of  state,  a  change  in  which  he  took  a  still  deeper  in- 
terest was  taking  place  in  his  own  household.  He  had  la- 
bored in  vain  during  many  months  to  keep  the  peace  be- 
tween Portland  and  Albemarle.  Albemarle,  indeed,  was 
all  courtesy,  good-humor,  and  submission,  but  Portland 
would  not  be  conciliated.  Even  to  foreign  ministers  he 
railed  at  his  rival  and  complained  of  his  master.  The  whole 
court  was  divided  between  the  competitors,  but  divided 
very  unequally.  The  majority  took  the  side  of  Albemarle, 
whose  manners  were  popular,  and  whose  power  was  evi- 
dently growing.  Portland's  few  adherents  were  persons 
who,  like  him,  had  already  made  their  fortunes,  and  who 
did  not,  therefore,  think  it  worth  their  while  to  transfer 
their  homage  to  a  new  patron.    One  of  these  persons  tried 
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to  enlist  Prior  in  Portland's  faction,  but  with  very  little 
success.  "Excuse  me,"  said  the  poet,  "if  I  follow  your  ex- 
ample and  my  lord's.  My  lord  is  a  model  to  us  all,  and  you 
have  imitated  him  to  good  purpose.  He  retires  with  half 
a  million.  You  have  large  grants,  a  lucrative  employment 
in  Holland,  a  fine  house.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  A 
court  is  like  those  fashionable  churches  into  which  we  have 
looked  at  Paris.  Those  who  have  received  the  benediction 
are  instantly  away  to  the  Opera-house  or  the  wood  of  Bou- 
logne. Those  who  have  not  received  the  benediction  are 
pressing  and  elbowing  each  other  to  get  near  the  altar. 
You  and  my  lord  have  got  your  blessing,  and  are  quite 
right  to  take  yourselves  off  with  it.  I  have  not  been  bless- 
ed, and  must  fight  my  way  up  as  well  as  I  can."  Prior's 
wit  was  his  own,  but  his  worldly  wisdom  was  common  to 
him  with  multitudes ;  and  the  crowd  of  those  who  wanted 
to  be  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  rangers  of  parks,  and  lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  neglected  Portland,  and  tried  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  Albemarle. 

By  one  person,  however,  Portland  was  still  assiduously 
courted,  and  that  person  was  the  king.  Nothing  was  omit- 
ted which  could  soothe  an  irritated  mind.  Sometimes 
William  argued,  expostulated,  and  implored  for  two  hours 
together.  But  he  found  the  comrade  of  his  youth  an  al- 
tered man,  unreasonable,  obstinate,  and  disrespectful  even 
before  the  public  eye.  The  Prussian  minister,  an  observant 
and  impartial  witness,  declared  that  his  hair  had  more  than 
once  stood  on  end  to  see  the  rude  discourtesy  with  which 
the  servant  repelled  the  gracious  advances  of  the  master. 
Over  and  over  William  invited  his  old  friend  to  take  the 
long  accustomed  seat  in  his  royal  coach,  that  seat  which 
Prince  George  himself  had  never  been  permitted  to  invade, 
and  the  invitation  was  over  and  over  declined  in  a  way 
which  would  have  been  thought  uncivil  even  between 
equals.  A  sovereign  could  not,  without  a  culpable  sacri- 
fice of  his  personal  dignity,  persist  longer  in  such  a  contest. 
Portland  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  palace.  To 
Heinsius,  as  to  a  common  friend,  William  announced  this 
separation  in  a  letter  which  shows  how  deeply  his  feelings 
had  been  wounded.     "  I  can  not  tell  you  what  I  have  suf- 
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fered.  I  have  done  on  my  side  every  thing  that  I  could  do 
to  satisfy  him,  but  it  was  decreed  that  a  blind  jealousy 
should  make  him  regardless  of  every  thing  that  ought  to 
have  been  dear  to  him."  To  Portland  himself  the  king 
wrote  in  language  still  more  touching.  "  I  hope  that  you 
will  oblige  me  in  one  thing.  Keep  your  key  of  office, 
shall  not  consider  you  as  bound  to  any  attendance,  but  I 
beg  you  to  let  me  see  you  as  often  as  possible.  That  will 
be&a  great  mitigation  of  the  distress  which  you  have  caused 
me ;  for,  after  all  that  has  passed,  I  can  not  help  loving  you 
tenderly." 

Thus  Portland  retired  to  enjoy  at  his  ease  immense  es- 
tates scattered  over  half  the  shires  of  England,  and  a  hoard 
of  ready  money,  such,  it  was  said,  as  no  other  private  man 
in  Europe  possessed.  His  fortune  still  continued  to  grow ; 
for  though,  after  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  he  laid  out 
large  sums  on  the  interior  decoration  of  his  houses,  on  his 
gardens,  and  on  his  aviaries,  his  other  expenses  were  regu- 
lated with  strict  frugality.  His  repose  was,  however,  dur- 
ing some  years  not  uninterrupted.  He  had  been  trusted 
with  such  grave  secrets,  and  employed  in  such  high  mis- 
sions, that  his  assistance  was  still  frequently  necessary  to 
the  government ;  and  that  assistance  was  given,  not,  as 
formerly,  with  the  ardor  of  a  devoted  friend,  but  with  the 
exactness  of  a  conscientious  servant.  He  still  continued 
to  receive  letters  from  William ;  letters  no  longer,  indeed, 
overflowing  with  kindness,  but  always  indicative  of  perfect 
confidence  and  esteem. 

The  chief  subject  of  those  letters  was  the  question  which 
had  been  for  a  time  settled  in  the  previous  autumn  at  Loo, 
and  which  had  been  reopened  in  the  spring  by  the  death 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria. 

As  soon  as  that  event  was  known  at  Paris,  Louis  direct- 
ed Tallard  to  sound  William  as  to  a  new  treaty.  The  first 
thought  which  occurred  to  William  was  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  put  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  son's  place. 
But  this  suggestion  was  coldly  received  at  Versailles,  and 
not  without  reason.  If,  indeed,  the  young  Francis  Joseph 
had  lived  to  succeed  Charles,  and  had  then  died  a  minor 
without  issue,  the  case  would  have  been  very  different. 
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Then  the  elector  would  have  been  actually  administering 
the  government  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and,  supported 
by  France,  England,  and  the  United  Provinces,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  have  continued  to  rule  as  king 
the  empire  which  he  had  begun  to  rule  as  regent.  He 
would  have  had  also,  not  .indeed  a  right,  but  something 
which  to  the  vulgar  would  have  looked  like  a  right,  to  be 
his  son's  heir.  Now  he  was  altogether  unconnected  with 
Spain.  No  more  reason  could  be  given  for  selecting  him 
to  be  the  Catholic  king  than  for  selecting  the  Margrave 
of  Baden  or  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany.  Something  was 
said  about  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  and  something  about 
the  King  of  Portugal,  but  to  both  there  were  insurmount- 
able objections.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  only  choice 
was  between  a  French  prince  and  an  Austrian  prince ;  and 
William  learned,  with  agreeable  surprise,  that  Louis  might 
possibly  be  induced  to  suffer  the  younger  archduke  to  be 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  It  was  intimated  at  the 
same  time  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  would  expect,  in  re- 
turn for  so  great  a  concession  to  the  rival  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  greater  advantages  than  had  been  thought  sufficient 
when  the  dauphin  consented  to  waive  his  claims  in  favor 
of  a  candidate  whose  elevation  would  cause  no  jealousies. 
"What  Louis  demanded,  in  addition  to  the  portion  formerly 
assigned  to  France,  was  the  Milanese.  With  the  Milanese 
he  proposed  to  buy  Lorraine  from  its  duke.  To  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  this  arrangement  would  have  been  beneficial, 
and  to  the  people  of  Lorraine  more  beneficial  still.  They 
were,  and  had  long  been,  in  a  singularly  unhappy  situation. 
Louis  domineered  over  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  sub- 
jects, and  troubled  himself  as  little  about  their  happiness 
as  if  they  had  been  his  enemies.  Since  he  exercised  as 
absolute  a  power  over  them  as  over  the  Normans  and 
Burgundians,  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  have  as  great 
an  interest  in  their  welfare  as  in  the'  welfare  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  Burgundians. 

On  the  basis  proposed  by  France,  William  was  willing 
to  negotiate ;  and  when,  in  June,  1699,  he  left  Kensington 
to  pass  the  summer  at  Loo,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  known 
as  the  Second  Treaty  of  Partition  were  very  nearly  adjust- 
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ed.  The  great  object  now  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  emperor.  That  consent,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have 
been  readily  and  even  eagerly  given.  Had  it  been  given, 
it  might  perhaps  have  saved  Christendom  from  a  war  of 
eleven  years.  But  the  policy  of  Austria  was,  at  that  time, 
strangely  dilatory  and  irresolute.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wil- 
liam and  Heinsius  represented  the  importance  of  every 
hour.  "  The  emperor's  ministers  go  on  dawdling,"  so  the 
king  wrote  to  Heinsius,  "not  because  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  the  matter,  not  because  they  mean  to  reject  the  terms, 
but  solely  because  they  are  people  who  can  make  up  their 
minds  to  nothing."  "While  the  negotiation  at  Vienna  was 
thus  drawn  out  into  endless  length,  evil  tidings  came  from 
Madrid. 

Spain  and  her  king  had  long  been  sunk  so  low  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  either  to  sink  lower.  Yet  the  po- 
litical maladies  of  the  monarchy  and  the  physical  maladies 
of  the  monarch  went  on  growing,  and  exhibited  every  day 
some  new  and  frightful  symptom.  Since  the  death  of  the 
Bavarian  prince,  the  court  had  been  divided  between  the 
Austrian  faction,  of  which  the  queen  and  the  leading  min- 
isters, Oropesa  and  Melgar,  were  the  chiefs,  and  the  French 
faction,  of  which  the  most  important  member  was  Cardinal 
Portocarrero,  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  At  length  an  event 
which,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  was  not  the  effect  of 
a  deeply  meditated  plan,  and  was  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  disputes  about  the  succession,  gave  the  advantage 
to  the  adherents  of  France.  The  government,  having  com- 
mitted the  great  error  of  undertaking  to  supply  Madrid 
with  food,  committed  the  still  greater  error  of  neglecting 
to  perform  what  it  had  undertaken.  The  price  of  bread 
doubled.  Complaints  were  made  to  the  magistrates,  and 
were  heard  with  the  indolent  apathy  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  administration  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
grade.  Then  the  populace  rose,  attacked  the  house  of 
Oropesa,  poured  by  thousands  into  the  great  court  of  the 
palace,  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  king.  The  queen  ap- 
peared in  a  balcony,  and  told  the  rioters  that  his  majesty 
was  asleep.  Then  the  multitude  set  up  a  roar  of  fury. 
"It  is  false;  we  do  not  believe  you.     We  will  see  him." 
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"  He  has  slept  too  long,"  said  one  threatening  voice,  "  and 
it  is  high,  time  that  he  should  wake."  The  queen  retired 
weeping;  and  the  wretched  being  on  whose  dominions 
the  sun  never  set  tottered  to  the  window,  bowed  as  he 
had  never  bowed  before,  muttered  some  gracious  promises, 
waved  a  handkerchief  in  the  air,  bowed  again,  and  with- 
drew. Oropesa,  afraid  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  retired  to 
his  country  seat.  Melgar  made  some  show  of  resistance, 
garrisoned  his  house,  and  menaced  the  rabble  with  a  shower 
of  grenades,  but  was  soon  forced  to  go  after  Oropesa ;  and 
the  supreme  power  passed  to  Portocarrero. 

Portocarrero  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  of  whom  we, 
happily  for  us,  have  seen  very  little,  but  whose  influence 
has  been  the  curse  of  Eoman  Catholic  countries.  He  was, 
like  Sixtus  the  Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Sixth,  a  politi- 
cian made  out  of  an  impious  priest.  Such  politicians  are 
generally  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  laity,  more  merci- 
less than  any  ruffian  that  can  be  found  in  camps,  more  dis- 
honest than  any  pettifogger  who  haunts  the  tribunals.  The 
sanctity  of  their  profession  has  an  unsanctifying  influence 
on  them.  The  lessons  of  the  nursery,  the  habits  of  boy- 
hood and  of  early  youth,  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  avowed  infidels  some  traces  of  religion,  which, 
in  seasons  of  mourning  and  of  sickness,  become  plainly  dis- 
cernible. But  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  such  trace 
should  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  hypocrite  who,  during 
many  years,  is  constantly  going  through  what  he  consid- 
ers as  the  mummery  of  preaching,  saying  mass,  baptizing, 
shriving.  When  an  ecclesiastic  of  this  sort  mixes  in  the 
contests  of  men  of  the  world,  he  is  indeed  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  an  enemy,  but  still  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an 
ally.  From  the  pulpit  where  he  daily  employs  his  elo- 
quence to  embellish  what  he  regards  as  fables,  from  the  al- 
tar whence  he  daily  looks  down  with  secret  scorn  on  the 
prostrate  dupes  who  believe  that  he  can  turn  a  drop  of 
wine  into  blood,  from  the  confessional  where  he  daily  stud- 
ies with  cold  and  scientific  attention  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  guilty  consciences,  he  brings  to  court  some  talents 
which  may  move  the  envy  of  the  more  cunning  and  un- 
scrupulous of  lay  courtiers;  a  rare  skill  in  reading  charac- 
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ters  and  in  managing  tempers,  a  rare  art  of  dissimulation, 
a  rare  dexterity  in  insinuating  what  it  is  not  safe  to  affirm 
or  to  propose  in  explicit  terms.  There  are  two  feelings 
which  often  prevent  an  unprincipled  layman  from  becom- 
ing utterly  depraved  and  despicable,  domestic  feeling  and 
chivalrous  feeling.  LTis  heart  may  be  softened  by  the  en- 
dearments of  a  family.  Llis  pride  may  revolt  from  the 
thought  of  doing  what  does  not  become  a  gentleman.  But 
neither  with  the  domestic  feeling  nor  with  the  chivalrous 
feeling  has  the  wicked  priest  any  sympath}^.  His  gown 
excludes  him  from  the  closest  and  most  tender  of  human 
relations,  and  at  the  same  time  dispenses  him  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  fashionable  code  of  honor. 

Such  a  priest  was  Portocarrero,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  consummate  master  of  his  craft.  To  the  name  of 
statesman  he  had  no  pretensions.  The  lofty  part  of  his 
predecessor  Ximenes  was  out  of  the  range  not  more  of  his 
intellectual  than  his  moral  capacity.  To  reanimate  a  par- 
alyzed and  torpid  monarchy,  to  introduce  order  and  econ- 
omy into  a  bankrupt  treasury,  to  restore  the  discipline  of 
an  army  which  had  become  a  mob,  to  refit  a  navy  which 
was  perishing  from  mere  rottenness,  these  were  achieve- 
ments beyond  the  power,  beyond  even  the  ambition,  of  that 
ignoble  nature.  But  there  was  one  task  for  which  the  new 
minister  was  admirably  qualified,  that  of  establishing,  by 
means  of  superstitious  terror,  an  absolute  dominion  over  a 
feeble  mind,  and  the  feeblest  of  all  minds  was  that  of  his 
unhappy  sovereign.  Even  before  the  riot  which  had  made 
the  cardinal  supreme  in  the  state,  he  had  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing into  the  palace  a  new  confessor  selected  by  him- 
self. In  a  very  short  time  the  king's  malady  took  a  new 
form.  That  he  was  too  weak  to  lift  his  food  to  his  mis- 
shapen mouth,  that,  at  thirty-seven,  he  had  the  bald  head 
and  wrinkled  face  of  a  man  of  seventy,  that  his  complex- 
ion was  turning  from  yellow  to  green,  that  he  frequently 
fell  down  in  fits  and  remained  long  insensible,  these  were 
no  longer  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  malady.  lie  had  al- 
ways been  afraid  of  ghosts  and  demons,  and  it  had  long 
been  necessary  that  three  friars  should  watch  every  night 
by  his  restless  bed  as  a  guard  against  hobgoblins.     But 
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now  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  bewitched,  that 
he  was  possessed,  that  there  was  a  devil  within  him,  that 
there  were  devils  all  around  him.  He  was  exorcised  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  his  Church ;  but  this  ceremony, 
instead  of  quieting  him,  scared  him  out  of  almost  all  the 
little  reason  that  nature  had  given  him.  In  his  misery  and 
despair  he  was  induced  to  resort  to  irregular  modes  of  re- 
lief. His  confessor  brought  to  court  impostors  who  pre- 
tended that  they  could  interrogate  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  Devil  was  called  up,  sworn,  and  examined.  This 
strange  deponent  made  oath,  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
that  his  Catholic  majesty  was  under  a  spell,  which  had 
been  laid  on  him  many  years  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  continuation  of  the  royal  line.  A  drug 
had  been  compounded  out  of  the  brains  and  kidneys  of  a 
human  corpse,  and  had  been  administered  in  a  cup  of  choc- 
olate. This  potion  had  dried  up  all  the  sources  of  life ; 
and  the  best  remedy  to  which  the  patient  could  now  resort 
would  be  to  swallow  a  bowl  of  consecrated  oil  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast.  Unhappily,  the  authors  of  this  story 
fell  into  contradictions  which  they  could  excuse  only  by 
throwing  the  blame  on  Satan,  who,  they  said,  was  an  un- 
willing witness,  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
midst  of  their  conjuring,  the  Inquisition  came  down  upon 
them.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  Holy  Office  had  re- 
served all  its  terrors  for  such  cases,  it  would  not  now  have 
been  remembered  as  the  most  hateful  judicature  that  was 
ever  known  among  civilized  men.  The  subaltern  impos- 
tors were  thrown  into  dungeons.  But  the  chief  criminal 
continued  to  be  master  of  the  king  and  of  the  kingdom. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  distempered  mind  of  Charles  one  mania 
succeeded  another.  A  longing  to  pry  into  those  mysteries 
of  the  grave  from  which  human  beings  avert  their  thoughts 
had  long  been  hereditary  in  his  house.  Juana,  from  whom 
the  mental  constitution  of  her  posterity  seems  to  have  de- 
rived a  morbid  taint,  had  sat,  year  after  year,  by  the  bed 
on  which  lay  the  ghastly  remains  of  her  husband,  apparel- 
ed in  the  rich  embroidery  and  jewels  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  wear  while  living.  Her  son  Charles  found  an  ec- 
centric pleasure  in  celebrating  his  own  obsequies,  in  put- 
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ting  on  his  shroud,  placing  himself  in  the  coffin,  covering 
himself  with  the  pall,  and  lying  as  one  dead  till  the  requi- 
em had  been  sung,  and  the  mourners  had  departed,  leaving 
him  alone  in  the  tomb.    Philip  the  Second  found  a  similar 
pleasure  in  gazing  on  the  huge  chest  of  bronze  in  which 
his  remains  were  to  be  laid,  and  especially  on  the  skull 
which,  encircled  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  grinned  at  him 
from  the  cover.     Philip  the  Fourth,  too,  hankered  after 
burials  and  burial-places,  gratified  his  curiosity  by  gazing 
on  the  remains  of  his  great  grandfather,  the  emperor,  and 
sometimes  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  like  a  corpse 
in  the  niche  which  he  had  selected  for  himself  in  the  royal 
cemetery.    To  that  cemetery  his  son  was  now  attracted  by 
a  strange  fascination.     Europe  could  show  no  more  mag- 
nificent place  of  sepulture.     A  staircase  incrusted  with 
jasper  led  down  from  the  stately  church  of  the  Escurial 
into  an  octagon  situated  just  beneath  the  high  altar.    The 
vault,  impervious  to  the  sun,  was  rich  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious marbles,  which  reflected  the  blaze  from  a  huge  chan- 
delier of  silver.    On  the  right  and  on  the  left  reposed,  each 
in  a  massy  sarcophagus,  the  departed  kings  and  queens  of 
Spain.     Into  this  mausoleum  the  king  descended  with  a 
long  train  of  courtiers,  and  ordered  the  coffins  to  be  un- 
closed.    His  mother  had  been  embalmed  with  such  con- 
summate skill  that  she  appeared  as  she  had  appeared  on 
her  death-bed.     The  body  of  his  grandfather  too  seemed 
entire,  but  crumbled  into  dust  at  the  first  touch.     From 
Charles  neither  the  remains  of  his  mother  nor  those  of  his 
grandfather  could  draw  any  sign  of  sensibility.    But,  when 
the  gentle  and  graceful  Louisa  of  Orleans,  the  miserable 
man's  first  wife,  she  who  had  lighted  up  his  dark  existence 
with  one  short  and  pale  gleam  of  happiness,  presented 
herself,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  to  his  eyes,  his  sullen 
apathy  gave  way.     "She  is  in  heaven,"  he  cried,  "and 
I  shall  soon  be  there  with  her;"  and,  with  all  the  speed  of 
which  his  limbs  were  capable,  he  tottered  back  to  the  up- 
per air. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  court  of  Spain  when,  in  the 
autumn  of  1699,  it  became  known  that,  since  the  death  of 
the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  governments  of  France 
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of  England,  and  of  the  United  Provinces  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  forming  a  second  treaty  of  partition.  That  Cas- 
tilians  would  be  indignant  at  learning  that  any  foreign  po- 
tentate meditated  the  dismemberment  of  that  empire  of 
which  Castile  was  the  head  might  have  been  foreseen. 
But  it  was  less  easy  to  foresee  that  William  would  be  the 
chief,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  object  of  their  indigna- 
tion. If  the  meditated  partition  really  was  unjustifiable, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Louis  was  far  more  to  blame 
than  William.  For  it  was  by  Louis,  and  not  by  William, 
that  the  partition  had  been  originally  suggested;  and  it 
was  Louis,  and  not  William,  who  was  to  gain  an  accession 
of  territory  by  the  partition.  Nobody  could  doubt  that 
William  would  most  gladly  have  acceded  to  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  Spanish  monarchy  could  be  preserved 
entire  without  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  that 
he  had  agreed  to  the  division  of  that  monarchy  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  contenting  Louis.  Nevertheless,  the  Span- 
ish ministers  carefully  avoided  whatever  could  give  offense 
to  Louis,  and  indemnified  themselves  by  offering  a  gross 
indignity  to  William.  The  truth  is,  that  their  pride  had, 
as  extravagant  pride  often  has,  a  close  affinity  with  mean- 
ness. They  knew  that  it  was  unsafe  to  insult  Louis,  and 
they  believed  that  they  might  with  perfect  safety  insult 
William.  Louis  was  absolute  master  of  his  large  kingdom. 
He  had  at  no  great  distance  armies  and  fleets  which  one 
word  from  him  would  put  in  motion.  If  he  were  provoked, 
the  white  flag  might  in  a  few  days  be  again  flying  on  the 
walls  of  Barcelona.  His  immense  power  was  contemplated 
by  the  Castilians  with  hope  as  well  as  with  fear.  He,  and 
he  alone,  they  imagined,  could  avert  that  dismemberment 
of  which  they  could  not  bear  to  think.  Perhaps  he  might 
yet  be  induced  to  violate  the  engagements  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  England  and  Holland,  if  one  of  his  grand- 
sons were  named  successor  to  the  Spanish  throne.  He, 
therefore,  must  be  respected  and  courted.  But  William 
could,  at  that  moment,  do  little  to  hurt  or  to  help.  He 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  an  army.  He  could  take  no 
step  which  would  require  an  outlay  of  money  without  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
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the  chief  study  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  cross  him  and 
to  humble  him.  The  history  of  the  late  session  was  known 
to  the  Spaniards  principally  by  inaccurate  reports  brought 
by  Irish  friars.  And,  had  those  reports  been  accurate,  the 
real  nature  of  a  Parliamentary  struggle  between  the  Court 
party  and  the  Country  party  could  have  been  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood  by  the  magnates  of  a  realm  in  which 
there  had  not,  during  several  generations,  been  any  consti- 
tutional opposition  to  the  royal  pleasure.  At  one  time  it 
was  generally  believed  at  Madrid,  not  by  the  mere  rabble, 
but  by  grandees  who  had  the  envied  privilege  of  going  in 
coaches  and  four  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  that 
William  had  been  deposed,  that  he  had  retired  to  Holland, 
that  the  Parliament  had  resolved  that  there  should  be  no 
more  kings,  that  a  commonwealth  had  been  proclaimed, 
and  that  a  doge  was  about  to  be  appointed ;  and,  though 
this  rumor  turned  out  to  be  false,  it  was  but  too  true  that 
the  English  government  was,  just  at  that  juncture,  in  no 
condition  to  resent  slights.  Accordingly,  the  Marquess 
of  Canales,  who  represented  the  Catholic  king  at  Westmin- 
ster, received  instructions  to  remonstrate  in  strong  lan- 
guage, and  was  not  afraid  to  go  beyond  those  instructions. 
He  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  note  abusive  and 
impertinent  beyond  all  example  and  all  endurance.  His 
master,  he  wrote,  had  learned  with  amazement  that  King- 
William,  Holland  and  other  powers — for  the  embassador, 
prudent  even  in  his  blustering,  did  not  choose  to  name  the 
King  of  France — were  engaged  in  framing  a  treat}^,  not 
only  for  settling  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
for  the  detestable  purpose  of  dividing  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy. The  whole  scheme  was  vehemently  condemned  as 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  to  the  law  of  God.  The 
embassador  appealed  from  the  King  of  England  to  the 
Parliament,  to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  whole  nation,  and 
concluded  by  giving  notice  that  he  should  lay  the  whole 
case  before  the  two  houses  when  they  next  met. 

The  style  of  this  paper  shows  how  strong  an  impression 
had  been  made  on  foreign  nations  by  the  unfortunate 
events  of  the  late  session.  The  king,  it  was  plain,  was  no 
longer  considered  as  the  head  of  the  government.    He  was 
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charged  with,  having  committed  a  wrong,  but  he  was  not 
asked  to  make  reparation.  He  was  treated  as  a  subordi- 
nate officer  who  had  been  guilty  of  an  offense  against  pub- 
lic law,  and  was  threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
Commons,  who,  as  the  real  rulers  of  the  state,  were  bound 
to  keep  their  servants  in  order.  The  lords  justices  read 
this  outrageous  note  with  indignation,  and  sent  it  with  all 
speed  to  Loo.  Thence  they  received,  with  equal  speed,  di- 
rections to  send  Canales  out  of  the  country.  Our  embas- 
sador was  at  the  same  time  recalled  from  Madrid,  and  all 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  England  and  Spain  was 
suspended. 

It  is  probable  that  Canales  would  have  expressed  him- 
self in  a  less  unbecoming  manner  had  there  not  already 
existed  a  most  unfortunate  quarrel  between  Spain  and 
William — a  quarrel  in  which  "William  was  perfectly  blame- 
less, but  in  which  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  English 
Parliament  and  of  the  English  nation  was  on  the  side  of 
Spain. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  some  years  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  quarrel.  Few  por- 
tions of  our  history  are  more  interesting  or  instructive ; 
but  few  have  been  more  obscured  and  distorted  by  passion 
and  prejudice.  The  story  is  an  exciting  one,  and  it  has 
generally  been  told  by  writers  whose  judgment  had  been 
perverted  by  strong  national  partiality.  Their  invectives 
and  lamentations  have  still  to  be  temperately  examined ; 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  even  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  feelings  hardly 
compatible  with  temperate  examination  will  not  be  stirred 
up  in  many  minds  by  the  name  of  Darien.  In  truth,  that 
name  is  associated  with  calamities  so  cruel  that  the  recol- 
lection of  them  may  not  unnaturally  disturb  the  equipoise 
even  of  a  fair  and  sedate  mind. 

The  man  who  brought  these  calamities  on  his  country 
was  not  a  mere  visionary  or  a  mere  swindler.  He  was 
that  William  Paterson  whose  name  is  honorably  associated 
with  the  auspicious  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  English 
commerce  and  in  English  finance.  His  plan  of  a  national 
bank,  having  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  most 
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eminent  statesmen  who  sat  in  the  Parliament  House  at 
Westminster  and  by  the  most  eminent  merchants  who 
walked  the  Exchange  of  London,  had  been  carried  into 
execution  with  signal  success.     lie  thought,  and  perhaps 
thought  with  reason,  that  his  services  had  been  ill  requited. 
He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the  great 
corporation  which  owed  its  existence  to  him,  but  he  was 
not  re-elected.     It  may  easily  be  believed  that  his  col- 
leagues, citizens  of  ample  fortune  and  of  long  experience 
in  the  practical  part  of  trade,  aldermen,  wardens  of  com- 
panies, heads  of  firms  well  known  in  every  bourse  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  were  not  well  pleased  to  see  among 
them  in  Grocers'  Hall  a  foreign  adventurer  whose  whole 
capital  consisted  in  an  inventive  brain  and  a  persuasive 
tongue.     Some  of  them  were  probably  weak  enough  to 
dislike  him  for  being  a  Scot;  some  were  probably  mean 
enough  to  be  jealous  of  his  parts  and  knowledge ;  and  even 
persons  who  were  not  unfavorably  disposed  to  him  might 
have  discovered,  before  they  had  known  him  long,  that, 
with  all  his  cleverness,  he  was  deficient  in  common  sense ; 
that  his  mind  was  full  of  schemes  which,  at  the  first  glance, 
had  a  specious  aspect,  but  which,  on  closer  examination, 
appeared  to  be  impracticable  or  pernicious ;  and  that  the 
benefit  which  the  public  had  derived  from  one  happy  proj- 
ect formed  by  him  would  be  very  dearly  purchased  if  it 
were  taken  for  granted  that  all  his  other  projects  must  be 
equally  happy.     Disgusted  by  what  he  considered  as  the 
ingratitude  of  the  English,  he  repaired  to  the  Continent, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  interest  the  traders 
of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  princes  of  the  German  em- 
pire in  his  plans.     From  the  Continent  he  returned  unsuc- 
cessful to  London ;  and  then  at  length  the  thought  that  he 
might  be  more  justly  appreciated  by  his  countrymen  than 
by  strangers  seems  to  have  risen  in  his  mind.     Just  at  this 
time  he  fell  in  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  happened  to 
be  in  England.     These  eccentric  men  soon  became  inti- 
mate.    Each  of  them  had  his  monomania,  and  the  two 
monomanias  suited  each  other  perfectly.     Fletcher's  whole 
soul  was  possessed  by  a  sore,  jealous,  punctilious  patriot- 
ism.    His  heart  was  ulcerated  by  the  thought  of  the  pov- 
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erty,  the  feebleness,  the  political  insignificance  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  indignities  which  she  had  suffered  at  the  hand 
of  her  powerful  and  opulent  neighbor.  When  he  talked 
of  her  wrongs,  his  dark,  meagre  face  took  its  sternest  ex- 
pression ;  his  habitual  frown  grew  blacker,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  more  than  their  wonted  fire.  Paterson,  on  the 
other  hand,  firmly  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  the 
means  of  making  any  state  which  would  follow  his  coun- 
sel great  and  prosperous  in  a  time  which,  when  compared 
with  the  life  of  an  individual,  could  hardly  be  called  long, 
and  which,  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  was  but  as  a  moment. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  dis- 
honest. Indeed,  he  would  have  found  more  difficulty  in 
deceiving  others  had  he  not  begun  by  deceiving  himself. 
His  faith  in  his  own  schemes  was  strong  even  to  martyr 
dom,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  illustrated  and  de 
fended  them  had  all  the  charm  of  sincerity  and  of  enthu 
siasm.  Very  seldom  has  any  blunder  committed  by  fools 
or  any  villainy  devised  by  impostors,  brought  on  any  so 
ciety  miseries  so  great  as  the  dreams  of  these  two  friends, 
both  of  them  men  of  integrity  and  both  of  them  men  of 
parts,  were  destined  to  bring  on  Scotland. 

In  1695  the  pair  went  down  together  to  their  native 
country.  The  Parliament  of  that  country  was  then  about 
to  meet  under  the  presidency  of  Tweeddale,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance and  country  neighbor  of  Fletcher.  On  Tweed- 
dale  the  first  attack  was  made.  He  was  a  shrewd,  cau- 
tious, old  politician.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  he  was  not 
able  to  hold  out  against  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  assail- 
ants. Perhaps,  however,  he  was  not  altogether  a  dupe. 
The  public  mind  was  at  that  moment  violently  agitated. 
Men  of  all  parties  were  clamoring  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
slaughter  of  Glencoe.  There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the 
session  which  was  about  to  commence  would  be  stormy. 
In  such  circumstances  the  lord  high  commissioner  might 
think  it  would  be  prudent  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Es- 
tates by  offering  an  almost  irresistible  bait  to  their  cupid- 
ity. If  such  was  the  policy  of  Tweeddale,  it  was,  for  the 
moment,  eminently  successful.  The  Parliament,  which 
met  burning  with  indignation,  was  soothed  into   good- 
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humor.  The  blood  of  the  murdered  Macdonalds  contin- 
ued to  cry  for  vengeance  in  vain.  The  schemes  of  Pater- 
son,  brought  forward  under  the  patronage  of  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  were  sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  Legislature. 

The  great  projector  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  nation. 
Men  spoke  to  him  with  more  profound  respect  than  to  the 
lord  high  commissioner.  His  antechamber  was  crowded 
with  solicitors  desirous  to  catch  some  drops  of  that  golden 
shower  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  dispenser.  To 
be  seen  walking  with  him  in  the  High  Street,  to  be  hon- 
ored by  him  with  a  private  interview  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  were  enviable  distinctions.  He,  after  the  fashion  of 
all  the  false  prophets  who  have  deluded  themselves  and 
others,  drew  new  faith  in  his  own  lie  from  the  credulity  of 
his  disciples.  His  countenance,  his  voice,  his  gestures,  in- 
dicated boundless  self-importance.  When  he  appeared  in 
public  he  looked — such  is  the  language  of  one  who  prob- 
ably had  often  seen  him — like  Atlas  conscious  that  a  world 
was  on  his  shoulders.  But  the  airs  which  he  gave  him- 
self only  heightened  the  respect  and  admiration  which  he 
inspired.  His  demeanor  was  regarded  as  a  model.  Scotch- 
men who  wished  to  be  thought  wise  looked  as  like  Pater- 
son  as  they  could. 

His  plan,  though  as  yet  disclosed  to  the  public  only  by 
glimpses,  was  applauded  by  all  classes,  factions,  and  sects, 
lords,  merchants,  advocates,  divines,  "Whigs  and  Jacobites, 
Cameronians  and  Episcopalians.  In  truth,  of  all  the  ten 
thousand  bubbles  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  mem- 
ory, none  was  ever  more  skillfully  puffed  into  existence ; 
none  ever  soared  higher,  or  glittered  more  brilliantly ;  and 
none'  ever  burst  with  a  more  lamentable  explosion.  There 
was,  however,  a  certain  mixture  of  truth  in  the  magnificent 
day-dream  which  produced  such  fatal  effects. 

Scotland  was,  indeed,  not  blessed  with  a  mild  climate  or 
a  fertile  soil.  But  the  richest  spots  that  had  ever  existed 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  been  spots  quite  as  little  fa- 
vored by  nature.  It  was  on  a  bare  rock,  surrounded  by 
deep  sea,  that  the  streets  of  Tyre  were  piled  up  to  a  dizzy 
height.     On  that  sterile  eras:  were  woven  the  robes  of  Per- 
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sian  satraps  and  Sicilian  tyrants;  there  were  fashioned 
silver  bowls  and  chargers  for  the  banquets  of  kings ;  and 
there  Pomeranian  amber  was  set  in  Lydian  gold  to  adorn 
the  necks  of  queens.  In  the  warehouses  were  collected 
the  fine  linen  of  Egypt  and  the  odorous  gums  of  Arabia; 
the  ivory  of  India,  and  the  tin  of  Britain.  In  the  port  lay 
fleets  of  great  ships  which  had  weathered  the  storms  of 
the  Euxine  and  the  Atlantic.  Powerful  and  wealthy  col- 
onies in  distant  parts  of  the  world  looked  up  with  filial  rev- 
erence to  the  little  island ;  and  cles}3ots,  who  trampled  on 
the  laws  and  outraged  the  feelings  of  all  the  nations  be- 
tween the  Hydaspes  and  the  iEgean,  condescended  to  court 
the  population  of  that  busy  hive.  At  a  later  period,  on  a 
dreary  bank  formed  by  the  soil  which  the  Alpine  streams 
swept  down  to  the  Adriatic,  rose  the  palaces  of  Yenice. 
Within  a  space  which  would  not  have  been  thought  large 
enough  for  one  of  the  parks  of  a  rude  northern  baron  were 
collected  riches  far  exceeding  those  of  a  northern  kingdom. 
In  almost  every  one  of  the  private  dwellings  which  fringed 
the  Great  Canal  were  to  be  seen  plate,  mirrors,  jewelry, 
tapestry,  paintings,  carving,  such  as  might  move  the  envy 
of  the  master  of  Holyrood.  In  the  arsenal  were  munitions 
of  war  sufficient  to  maintain  a  contest  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  And,  before  the  grandeur 
of  Yenice  had  declined,  another  commonwealth,  still  less 
favored,  if  possible,  by  nature,  had  rapidly  risen  to  a  power 
and  opulence  which  the  whole  civilized  world  contem- 
plated with  envy  and  admiration.  On  a  desolate  marsh 
overhung  by  fogs  and  exhaling  diseases,  a  marsh  where 
there  was  neither  wood  nor  stone,  neither  firm  earth  nor 
drinkable  water,  a  marsh  from  which  the  ocean  on  one 
side  and  the  Ehine  on  the  other  were  with  difficulty  kept 
out  by  art,  was  to  be  found  the  most  prosperous  commu- 
nity in  Europe.  The  wealth  which  was  collected  within 
five  miles  of  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  would  purchase 
the  fee-simple  of  Scotland.  And  why  should  this  be? 
Was  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  nature  had  bestowed 
on  the  Phoenician,  on  the  Yenetian,  or  on  the  Hollander,  a 
larger  measure  of  activity,  of  ingenuity,  of  forethought,  of 
self-command,  than  on  the  citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
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gow?  The  truth  was  that,  in  all  those  qualities  which 
conduce  to  success  in  life,  and  especially  in  commercial  life, 
the  Scot  had  never  been  surpassed ;  perhaps  he  had  never 
been  equaled.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  his  ener- 
gy should  take  a  proper  direction,  and  a  proper  direction 
Paterson  undertook  to  give. 

His  esoteric  project  was  the  original  project  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  extended  and  modified.  Columbus  had 
hoped  to  establish  a  communication  between  our  quarter 
of  the  world  and  India  across  the  great  Western  ocean. 
But  he  was  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle.  The 
American  continent,  stretching  far  north  and  far  south  into 
cold  and  inhospitable  regions,  presented  what  seemed  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  his  progress ;  and,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  he  first  set  foot  on  that  continent,  Grama 
reached  Malabar  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  consequence  was  that  during  two  hundred  years  the 
trade  of  Europe  with  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  had  been 
carried  on  by  rounding  the  immense  peninsula  of  Africa. 
Paterson  now  revived  the  project  of  Columbus,  and  per- 
suaded himself  and  others  that  it  was  possible  to  carry 
that  project  into  effect  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  his 
country  the  greatest  emporium  that  had  ever  existed  on 
the  globe. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  in  America 
some  spot  which  might  be  a  resting-place  between  Scot- 
land and  India.  It  was  true  that  almost  every  habitable 
part  of  America  had  already  been  seized  by  some  European 
power.  Paterson,  however,  imagined  that  one  province, 
the  most  important  of  all,  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
short-sighted  cupidity  of  vulgar  politicians  and  vulgar 
traders.  The  isthmus  which  joined  the  two  great  conti- 
nents of  the  New  World  remained,  according  to  him,  unap- 
propriated. Great  Spanish  viceroyalties,  he  said,  lay  on 
the  east  and  on  the  west ;  but  the  mountains  and  forests 
of  Darien  were  abandoned  to  rude  tribes  which  followed 
their  own  usages  and  obeyed  their  own  princes.  He  had 
been  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in  what  character  was  not 
quite  clear.  Some  said  that  he  had  gone  thither  to  con- 
vert the  Indians,  and  some  that  he  had  gone  thither  to  rob 
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the  Spaniards.  But,  missionary  or  pirate,  he  had  visited 
Darien,  and  had  brought  away  none  but  delightful  recol- 
lections. The  havens,  he  averred,  were  capacious  and  se- 
cure ;  the  sea  swarmed  with  turtle ;  the  country  was  so 
mountainous  that,  within  nine  degrees  of  the  equator,  the 
climate  was  temperate ;  and  yet  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  offered  no  impediment  to  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  construct  roads,  along 
which  a  string  of  mules  or  a  wheeled  carriage  might,  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day,  pass  from  sea  to  sea.  The  soil 
was,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  a  rich  black  mould,  on 
which  a  profusion  of  valuable  herbs  and  fruits  grew  spon- 
taneously, and  on  which  all  the  choicest  productions  of 
tropical  regions  might  easily  be  raised  by  human  industry 
and  art ;  and  yet  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  earth  had 
not  tainted  the  purity  of  the  air.  Considered  merely  as  a 
place  of  residence,  the  isthmus  was  a  paradise.  A  colony 
placed  there  could  not  fail  to  prosper,  even  if  it  had  no 
wealth  except  what  was  derived  from  agriculture.  But 
agriculture  was  a  secondary  object  in  the  colonization  of 
Darien.  Let  but  that  precious  neck  of  land  be  occupied 
by  an  intelligent,  an  enterprising,  a  thrifty  race,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  whole  trade  between  India  and  Europe  must 
be  drawn  to  that  point.  The  tedious  and  perilous  passage 
round  Africa  would  soon  be  abandoned.  The  merchant 
would  no  longer  expose  his  cargoes  to  the  mountainous 
billows  and  capricious  gales  of  the  Antarctic  Seas.  The 
greater  part  of  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  Darien,  and 
the  whole  voyage  from  Darien  to  the  richest  kingdoms  of 
Asia,  would  be  a  rapid  yet  easy  gliding  before  the  trade- 
winds  over  blue  and  sparkling  waters.  The  voyage  back 
across  the  Pacific  would,  in  the  latitude  of  Japan,  be  al- 
most equally  speedy  and  pleasant.  Time,  labor,  money, 
would  be  saved.  The  returns  would  come  in  more  quick- 
ly. Fewer  hands  would  be  required  to  navigate  the  ships. 
The  loss  of  a  vessel  would  be  a  rare  event.  The  trade 
would  increase  fast.  In  a  short  time  it  would  double,  and 
it  would  all  pass  through  Darien.  Whoever  possessed 
that  door  of  the  sea,  that  key  of  the  universe — such  were 
the  bold  figures  which  Paterson  loved  to  employ — would 
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give  law  to  both  hemispheres,  and  would,  by  peaceful  arts, 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  establish  an  empire 
as  splendid  as  that  of  Cyrus  or  Alexander.  Of  the  king- 
doms of  Europe,  Scotland  was,  as  yet,  the  poorest  and  the 
least  considered.  If  she  would  but  occupy  Darien,  if  she 
would  but  become  one  great  free  port,  one  great  warehouse 
for  the  wealth  which  the  soil  of  Darien  might  produce,  and 
for  the  still  greater  wealth  which  would  be  poured  into 
Darien  from  Canton  and  Siam,  from  Ceylon  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  she  would  at  once  take  her  place  in  the  first  rank 
among  nations.  No  rival  would  be  able  to  contend  with 
her  either  in  the  "West  Indian  or  in  the  East  Indian  trade. 
The  beggarly  country,  as  it  had  been  insolently  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  warmer  and  more  fruitful  regions,  would 
be  the  great  mart  for  the  choicest  luxuries,  sugar,  rum,  cof- 
fee, chocolate,  tobacco,  the  tea  and  porcelain  of  China,  the 
muslin  of  Dacca,  the  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the  diamonds  of 
Golconda,  the  pearls  of  Karrack,  the  delicious  birds'  nests 
of  Nicobar,  cinnamon  and  pepper,  ivory  and  sandal-wood. 
From  Scotland  would  come  all  the  finest  jewels  and  bro- 
cade worn  by  duchesses  at  the  balls  of  St.  James's  and 
Versailles.  From  Scotland  would  come  all  the  saltpetre 
which  would  furnish  the  means  of  war  to  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  contending  potentates.  And  on  all  the  vast 
riches  which  would  be  constantly  passing  through  the  lit- 
tle kingdom  a  toll  would  be  paid  which  would  remain  be- 
hind. There  would  be  a  prosperity  such  as  might  seem 
fabulous — a  prosperity  of  which  every  Scotchman,  from 
the  peer  to  the  cadie,  would  partake.  Soon,  all  along  the 
now  desolate  shores  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  villas  and 
pleasure  grounds  would  be  as  thick  as  along  the  edges  of 
the  Dutch  canals.  Edinburgh  would  vie  with  London 
and  Paris,  and  the  baillie  of  Glasgow  or  Dundee  would 
have  as  stately  and  well-furnished  a  mansion  and  as  fine 
a  gallery  of  pictures  as  any  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam. 

This  magnificent  plan  was  at  first  but  partially  disclosed 
to  the  public.  A  colony  was  to  be  planted ;  a  vast  trade 
was  to  be  opened  between  both  the  Indies  and  Scotland ; 
but  the  name  of  Darien  was  as  yet  pronounced  only  in 
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whispers  by  Paterson  and  by  his  most  confidential  friends. 
He  had,  however,  shown  enough  to  excite  boundless  hopes 
and  desires.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  others 
with  his  own  feelings  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  memora- 
ble act  to  which  the  lord  high  commissioner  gave  the 
royal  sanction  on  the  26th  of  June,  1695.  By  this  act 
some  persons  who  were  named,  and  such  other  persons  as 
should  join  with  them,  were  formed  into  a  corporation, 
which  was  to  be  named  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies.  The  amount  of  the  capital  to  be 
employed  was  not  fixed  by  law ;  but  it  was  provided  that 
one  half  of  the  stock  at  least  must  be  held  by  Scotchmen 
resident  in  Scotland,  and  that  no  stock  which  had  been 
originally  held  by  a  Scotchman  resident  in  Scotland  should 
ever  be  transferred  to  any  but  a  Scotchman  resident  in 
Scotland.  An  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  for  a  term  of  thirty-one  years,  was 
granted  to  the  company.  All  goods  imported  by  the  com- 
pany were  during  twenty-one  years  to  be  duty  free,  with 
the  exception  of  foreign  sugar  and  tobacco.  Sugar  and 
tobacco  grown  on  the  company's  own  plantations  were  ex- 
empted from  all  taxation.  Every  member,  and  every  serv- 
ant of  the  company  was  to  be  privileged  against  impress- 
ment and  arrest.  If  any  of  these  privileged  persons  was 
impressed  or  arrested,  the  company  was  authorized  to  re- 
lease him,  and  to  demand  the  assistance  both  of  the  civil 
and  of  the  military  power.  The  company  was  authorized 
to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  territories  in  any  part  of 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  and  there  to  plant  colonies,  to 
build  towns  and  forts,  to  impose  taxes,  and  to  provide  mag- 
azines, arms,  and  ammunition,  to  raise  troops,  to  wage  war, 
to  conclude  treaties ;  and  the  king  was  made  to  promise 
that,  if  any  foreign  state  should  injure  the  company,  he 
would  interpose,  and  would,  at  the  public  charge,  obtain 
reparation.  Lastly,  it  was  provided  that,  in  order  to  give 
greater  security  and  solemnity  to  this  most  exorbitant 
grant,  the  whole  substance  of  the  act  should  be  set  forth 
in  letters  patent,  to  which  the  chancellor  was  directed  to 
put  the  great  seal  without  delay. 

The  letters  were  drawn  ;  the  great  seal  was  affixed ;  the 
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subscription-books  were  opened ;  the  shares  were  fixed  at 
a  hundred  pounds  sterling  each ;  and  from  the  Pentland 
Firth  to  the  Solway  Firth  every  man  who  had  a  hundred 
pounds  was  impatient  to  put  down  his  name.  About  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  actually  paid 
up.  This  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  large  sum  to 
those  who  remember  the  bubbles  of  1825  and  of  1815,  and 
would  assuredly  not  have  sufficed  to  defray  the  charge  of 
three  months  of  war  with  Spain.  Yet  the  effort  was  mar- 
velous when  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  the 
Scotch  people  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  colonization 
of  Darien  a  larger  proportion  of  their  substance  than  any 
other  people  ever,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  voluntarily 
contributed  to  any  commercial  undertaking.  A  great 
part  of  Scotland  was  then  as  poor  and  rude  as  Iceland 
now  is.  There  were  five  or  six  shires  which  did  not  alto- 
gether contain  so  many  guineas  and  crowns  as  were  toss- 
ed about  every  day  by  the  shovels  of  a  single  goldsmith 
in  Lombard  Street.  Even  the  nobles  had  very  little  ready 
money.  They  generally  took  a  large  part  of  their  rents  in 
kind,  and  were  thus  able,  on  their  own  domains,  to  live 
plentifully  and  hospitably.  But  there  were  many  esquires 
in  Kent  and  Somersetshire  who  received  from  their  tenants 
a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  a  Duke  of  Grordon 
or  a  Marquess  of  Atholl  drew  from  extensive  provinces. 
The  pecuniary  remuneration  of  the  clergy  was  such  as 
would  have  moved  the  pity  of  the  most  needy  curate  who 
thought  it  a  privilege  to  drink  his  ale  and  smoke  his  pipe 
in  the  kitchen  of  an  English  manor-house.  Even  in  the 
fertile  Merse  there  were  parishes  of  which  the  minister  re- 
ceived only  from  four  to  eight  pounds  sterling  in  cash. 
The  official  income  of  the  lord  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session  was  only  five  hundred  a  year,  and  that  of  the  lord 
justice  clerk  only  four  hundred  a  year.  The  land  tax  of 
the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  some  years  later  by  the  treaty 
of  Union  at  little  more  than  half  the  land  tax  of  the  single 
county  of  Norfolk.  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds  proba- 
bly bore  as  great  a  ratio  to  the  wealth  of  Scotland  then  as 
forty  millions  would  bear  now. 

The  list  of  the  members  of  the  Darien  Company  deserves 
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to  be  examined.  The  number  of  shareholders  was  about 
fourteen  hundred.  The  largest  quantity  of  stock  register- 
ed in  one  name  was  three  thousand  pounds.  The  heads 
of  three  noble  houses  took  three  thousand  pounds  each, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  and  Lord 
Belhaven,  a  man  of  ability,  spirit,  and  patriotism,  who  had 
entered  into  the  design  with  enthusiasm  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Fletcher.  Argyle  held  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
John  Dalrymple,  but  too  well  known  as  the  Master  of 
Stair,  had  just  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and  estate, 
and  was  now  Viscount  Stair.  He  put  down  his  name  for 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  number  of  Scotch  peers  who  sub- 
scribed was  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  city  of  Ed- 
inburgh, in  its  corporate  capacity,  took  three  thousand 
pounds ;  the  city  of  Glasgow  three  thousand ;  the  city  of 
Perth  two  thousand ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the  sub- 
scribers contributed  only  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
pounds  each.  A  very  few  divines  who  were  settled  in  the 
capital  or  in  other  large  towns  were  able  to  purchase  shares. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  in  the  roll  the  name  of  more  than 
one  professional  man  whose  paternal  anxiety  led  him  to  lay 
out  probably  all  his  hardly-earned  savings  in  purchasing  a 
hundred-pound  share  for  each  of  his  children.  If,  indeed, 
Paterson's  predictions  had  been  verified,  such  a  share 
would,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age  and  country, 
have  been  a  handsome  portion  for  the  daughter  of  a  writer 
or  a  surgeon. 

That  the  Scotch  are  a  people  eminently  intelligent,  wary, 
resolute,  and  self-possessed  is  obvious  to  the  most  superfi- 
cial observation.  That  they  are  a  people  peculiarly  liable 
to  dangerous  fits  of  passion  and  delusions  of  the  imagina- 
tion is  less  generally  acknowledged,  but  is  not  less  true. 
The  whole  kingdom  seemed  to  have  gone  mad.  Paterson 
had  acquired  an  influence  resembling  rather  that  of  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  that  of  a  Mohammed,  that  of  a 
Joseph  Smith,  than  that  of  a  commercial  projector.  Blind 
faith  in  a  religion,  fanatical  zeal  for  a  religion,  are  too  com- 
mon to  astonish  us.  But  such  faith  and  zeal  seem  strange- 
ly out  of  place  in  the  transactions  of  the  money  market. 
It  is  true  that  wc  arc  judging  after  the  event.     But  before 
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the  event  materials  sufficient  for  the  forming  of  a  sound 
judgment  were  within  the  reach  of  all  who  cared  to  use 
them.  It  seems  incredible  that  men  of  sense,  who  had  only 
a  vague  and  general  notion  of  Paterson's  scheme,  should 
have  staked  every  thing  on  the  success  of  that  scheme.  It 
seems  more  incredible  still  that  men  to  whom  the  details 
of  that  scheme  had  been  confided  should  not  have  looked 
into  any  of  the  common  books  of  history  or  geography  in 
which  an  account  of  Darien  might  have  been  found,  and 
should  not  have  asked  themselves  the  simple  question 
whether  Spain  was  likely  to  endure  a  Scotch  colony  in  the 
heart  of  her  transatlantic  dominions.  It  was  notorious  that 
she  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  isthmus  on  specious, 
nay,  on  solid  grounds.  A  Spaniard  had  been  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  coast  of  Darien.  A  Spaniard  had  built  a 
town  and  established  a  government  on  that  coast.  A  Span- 
iard had,  with  great  labor  and  peril,  crossed  the  mountain- 
ous neck  of  land,  had  seen  rolling  beneath  him  the  vast  Pa- 
cific, never  before  revealed  to  European  eyes,  had  descend- 
ed, sword  in  hand,  into  the  waves  up  to  his  girdle,  and 
had  there  solemnly  taken  possession  of  sea  and  shore  in 
the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  It  was  true  that  the  re- 
gion which  Paterson  described  as  a  paradise  had  been  found 
by  the  first  Castilian  settlers  to  be  a  land  of  misery  and 
death.  The  poisonous  air,  exhaled  from  rank  jungle  and 
stagnant  water,  had  compelled  them  to  remove  to  the  neigh- 
boring haven  of  Panama ;  and  the  red  Indians  had  been 
contemptuously  permitted  to  live  after  their  own  fashion 
on  the  pestilential  soil.  But  that  soil  was  still  considered, 
and  might  well  be  considered,  by  Spain  as  her  own.  In 
many  countries  there  were  tracts  of  morass,  of  mountain, 
of  forest,  in  which  governments  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  order,  and  in 
which  rude  tribes  enjoyed  by  connivance  a  kind  of  inde- 
pendence. It  was  not  necessary  for  the  members  of  the 
Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  to 
look  very  far  for  an  example.  In  some  highland  districts, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Edinburgh,  dwelt 
clans  which  had  always  regarded  the  authority  of  king, 
Parliament,  Privy  Council,  and  Court  of  Session  quite  as 
V.  M 
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little  as  the  aboriginal  population  of  Darien  regarded  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  viceroys  and  audiences.  Yet  it 
would  surely  have  been  thought  an  outrageous  violation 
of  public  law  in  the  King  of  Spain  to  take  possession  of 
Appin  and  Lochaber.  And  would  it  be  a  less  outrageous 
violation  of  public  law  in  the  Scots  to  seize  on  a  province 
in  the  very  centre  of  his  possessions,  on  the  plea  that  this 
province  was  in  the  same  state  in  which  Appin  and  Loch- 
aber had  been  during  centuries? 

So  grossly  unjust  was  Paterson's  scheme,  and  yet  it  was 
less  unjust  than  impolitic.  Torpid  as  Spain  had  become, 
there  was  still  one  point  on  which  she  was  exquisitely  sen- 
sitive. The  slightest  encroachment  of  any  other  European 
power,  even  on  the  outskirts  of  her  American  dominions, 
sufficed  to  disturb  her  repose  and  to  brace  her  paralyzed 
nerves.  To  imagine  that  she  would  tamely  suffer  adven- 
turers from  one  of  the  most  insignificant  kingdoms  of  the 
Old  World  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  midst  of  her  em- 
pire, within  a  day's  sail  of  Porto  Bello  on  one  side  and  of 
Carthagena  on  the  other,  was  ludicrously  absurd.  She 
would  have  been  just  as  likely  to  let  them  take  possession 
of  the  Escurial.  It  was  therefore  evident  that,  before  the 
new  company  could  even  begin  its  commercial  operations, 
there  must  be  a  war  with  Spain  and  a  complete  triumph 
over  Spain.  What  means  had  the  company  of  waging 
such  a  war,  and  what  chance  of  achieving  such  a  triumph? 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  Scotland  in  time  of  peace  was  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  thousand  a  year.  The  extraordi- 
nary supplies  granted  to  the  crown  during  the  war  with 
France  had  amounted  perhaps  to  as  much  more.  Spain, 
it  is  true,  was  no  longer  the  Spain  of  Pavia  and  Lepanto. 
But,  even  in  her  decay,  she  possessed  in  Europe  resources 
which  exceeded  thirty-fold  those  of  Scotland;  and  in  Amer- 
ica, where  the  struggle  must  take  place,  the  disproportion 
was  still  greater.  The  Spanish  fleets  and  arsenals  were 
doubtless  in  wretched  condition.  But  there  were  Spanish 
fleets ;  there  were  Spanish  arsenals.  The  galleons,  which 
sailed  every  year  from  Seville  to  the  neighborhood  of  Da- 
rien, and  from  the  neighborhood  of  Darien  back  to  Seville, 
were  in  tolerable  condition,  and  formed,  by  themselves,  a 
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considerable  armament.  Scotland  had  not  a  single  ship  of 
the  line,  nor  a  single  dock-yard  where  such  a  ship  could  be 
built.  A  marine  sufficient  to  overpower  that  of  Spain  must 
be,  not  merely  equipped  and  manned,  but  created.  An 
armed  force,  sufficient  to  defend  the  isthmus  against  the 
whole  power  of  the  viceroyalties  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  must 
be  sent  over  five  thousand  miles  of  ocean.  What  was  the 
charge  of  such  an  expedition  likely  to  be  ?  Oliver  had,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  wrested  a  West  Indian  island 
from  Spain ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this,  Oliver,  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  administration  of  war,  who 
wasted  nothing,  and  who  was  excellently  served,  had  been 
forced  to  spend,  in  a  single  year,  on  his  navy  alone,  twen- 
ty times  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Scotland ;  and,  since  his 
days,  war  had  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
costly. 

It  was  plain  that  Scotland  could  not  alone  support  the 
charge  of  a  contest  with  the  enemy  whom  Paterson  was 
bent  on  provoking.     And  what  assistance  was  she  likely 
to  have  from  abroad?     Undoubtedly  the  vast  colonial 
empire  and  narrow  colonial  policy  of  Spain  were  regarded 
with  an  evil  eye  by  more  than  one  great  maritime  power. 
But  there  was  no  great  maritime  power  which  would  not 
far  rather  have  seen  the  isthmus  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  in  the  hands  of  Spain  than  in  the  hands  of  the 
Darien  Company.     Louis  could  not  but  dread  whatever 
tended  to  aggrandize  a  state  governed  by  William.     To 
Holland  the  East  India  trade  was  as  the  apple  of  her  eye. 
She  had  been  the  chief  gainer  by  the  discoveries  of  Gama ; 
and  it  might  be  expected  that  she  would  do  all  that  could 
be  done  by  craft,  and,  if  need  were,  by  violence,  rather 
than  suffer  any  rival  to  be  to  her  what  she  had  been  to 
Venice.     England  remained,  and  Paterson  was  sanguine 
enough  to  flatter  himself  that  England  might  be  induced 
to  lend  her  powerful  aid  to  the  company.     He  and  Lord 
Belhaven  repaired  to  London,  opened  an  office  in  Clement's 
Lane,  formed  a  board  of  directors  auxiliary  to  the  central 
board  at  Edinburgh,  and  invited  the  capitalists  of  the 
Eoyal  Exchange  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  which  had  not 
been  reserved  for  Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland.    A  few 
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moneyed  men  were  allured  by  the  bait,  but  the  clamor  of 
the  city  was  loud  and  menacing ;  and  from  the  city  a  feel- 
ing of  indignation  spread  fast  through  the  country.  In 
this  feeling  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  mixture  of  evil. 
National  antipathy  operated  on  some  minds,  religious  an- 
tipathy on  others.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
anger  which  Paterson's  schemes  excited  throughout  the 
south  of  the  island  was,  in  the  main,  just  and  reasonable. 
Though  it  was  not  yet  generally  known  in  what  precise 
spot  his  colony  was  to  be  planted,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  he  intended  to  occupy  some  part  of  America, 
and  there  could  be  as  little  doubt  that  such  occupation 
would  be  resisted.  There  would  be  a  maritime  war,  and 
such  a  war  Scotland  had  no  means  of  carrying  on.  The 
state  of  her  finances  was  such  that  she  must  be  quite  un- 
able to  fit  out  even  a  single  squadron  of  moderate  size. 
Before  the  conflict  had  lasted  three  months  she  would  have 
neither  money  nor  credit  left.  These  things  were  obvious 
to  every  coffee-house  politician,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  had  escaped  the  notice  of  men  so  able 
and  well  informed  as  some  who  sat  in  the  Privy  Council 
and  Parliament  at  Edinburgh.  In  one  way  only  could 
the  conduct  of  these  schemers  be  explained.  They  meant 
to  make  a  dupe  and  a  tool  of  the  Southron.  The  two 
British  kingdoms  were  so  closely  connected,  physically 
and  politically,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  one  of 
them  to  be  at  peace  with  a  power  with  which  the  other 
was  at  war.  If  the  Scotch  drew  King  William  into  a 
quarrel,  England  must,  from  regard  to  her  own  dignity, 
which  was  bound  up  with  his,  support  him  in  it.  She 
was  to  be  tricked  into  a  bloody  and  expensive  contest  in 
the  event  of  which  she  had  no  interest ;  nay,  into  a  contest 
in  which  victory  would  be  a  greater  calamity  to  her  than 
defeat.  She  was  to  lavish  her  wealth  and  the  lives  of  her 
seamen  in  order  that  a  set  of  cunning  foreigners  might 
enjoy  a  monopoly  by  which  she  would  be  the  chief  suf- 
ferer. She  was  to  conquer  and  defend  provinces  for  this 
Scotch  corporation ;  and  her  reward  was  to  be  that  her 
merchants  were  to  be  undersold,  her  customers  decoyed 
away,  her  exchequer  beggared.     There  would  be  an  end 
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to  the  disputes  between  the  old  East  India  Company  and 
the  new  East  India  Company,  for  both  companies  would 
be  ruined  alike.  The  two  great  springs  of  revenue  would 
be  dried  up  together.  What  would  be  the  receipt  of  the 
customs,  what  of  the  excise,  when  vast  magazines  of  sugar, 
rum,  tobacco,  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  spices,  silks,  muslins, 
all  duty  free,  should  be  formed  along  the  estuaries  of  the 
Forth  and  of  the  Clyde,  and  along  the  border  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  ?  What 
army,  what  fleet,  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  government  and  of  the  fair  trader  when  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  be  turned  into  one 
great  smuggling  establishment?  Paterson's  plan  was  sim- 
ply this,  that  England  should  first  spend  millions  in  de- 
fense of  the  trade  of  his  company,  and  should  then  be 
plundered  of  twice  as  many  millions  by  means  of  that 
very  trade. 

The  cry  of  the  city  and  of  the  nation  soon  was  echoed 
by  the  Legislature.  When  the  Parliament  met  for  the 
first  time  after  the  general  election  of  1695,  Eochester  call- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Lords  to  the  constitution  and  de- 
signs of  the  company.  Several  witnesses  were  summoned 
to  the  bar,  and  gave  evidence  which  produced  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  House.  "  If  these  Scots  are  to  have  their 
way,"  said  one  peer,  "I  shall  go  and  settle  in  Scotland, 
and  not  stay  here  to  be  made  a  beggar."  The  Lords  re- 
solved to  represent  strongly  to  the  king  the  injustice  of 
requiring  England  to  exert  her  power  in  support  of  an  en- 
terprise which,  if  successful,  must  be  fatal  to  her  commerce 
and  to  her  finances.  A  representation  was  drawn  up  and 
communicated  to  the  Commons.  The  Commons  eagerly 
concurred,  and  complimented  the  Peers  on  the  promptitude 
with  which  their  lordships  had,  on  this  occasion,  stood  forth 
to  protect  the  public  interests.  The  two  houses  went  up 
together  to  Kensington  with  their  address.  William  had 
been  under  the  walls  of  Namur  when  the  act  for  incor- 
porating the  company  had  been  touched  with  his  sceptre 
at  Edinburgh,  and  had  known  nothing  about  that  act  till 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  the  clamor  of  his 
English  subjects.     He  now  said  in  plain  terms  that  he  had 
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been  ill  served  in  Scotland,  but  that  he  would  try  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice. 
The  Lord  High  Commissioner  Tweeddale  and  Secretary 
Johnstone  were  immediately  dismissed.  But  the  act  which 
had  been  passed  by  their  management  still  continued  to  be 
law  in  Scotland ;  nor  was  it  in  their  master's  power  to  undo 
what  they  had  done. 

The  Commons  were  not  content  with  addressing  the 
throne.  They  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scotch  Company  in  London.  Belhaven  made  his 
escape  to  his  own  country,  and  was  there  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sergeant-at-arms.  But  Paterson  and  some  of 
his  confederates  were  severely  examined.  It  soon  appear- 
ed that  the  Board  which  was  sitting  in  Clement's  Lane  had 
done  things  which  were  certainly  imprudent  and  perhaps 
illegal.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  empowered  the  direct- 
ors to  take  and  to  administer  to  their  servants  an  oath  of 
fidelity.  But  that  act  was  on  the  south  of  the  Tweed  a 
nullity.  Nevertheless,  the  directors  had,  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  London,  taken  and  administered  this  oath,  and 
had  thus,  by  implication,  asserted  that  the  powers  confer- 
red on  them  by  the  Legislature  of  Scotland  accompanied 
them  to  England.  It  was  resolved  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  that  they 
should  be  impeached.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
frame  articles  of  impeachment ;  but  the  task  proved  a  dif- 
ficult one,  and  the  prosecution  was  suffered  to  drop,  not 
however,  till  the  few  English  capitalists  who  had  at  first 
been  friendly  to  Paterson's  project  had  been  terrified  into 
renouncing  all  connection  with  him. 

Now,  surely,  if  not  before,  Paterson  ought  to  have  seen 
that  his  project  could  end  in  nothing  but  shame  to  himself 
and  ruin  to  his  worshipers.  From  the  first  it  had  been 
clear  that  England  alone  could  protect  his  company 
against  the  enmity  of  Spain ;  and  it  was  now  clear  that 
Spain  would  be  a  less  formidable  enemy  than  England. 
It  was  impossible  that  his  plan  could  excite  greater  indig- 
nation in  the  Council  of  the  Indies  at  Madrid,  or  in  the 
House  of  Trade  at  Seville,  than  it  had  excited  in  London. 
Unhappily,  he  was  given  over  to  a  strong  delusion,  and 
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the  blind  multitude  eagerly  followed  their  blind  leader. 
Indeed,  the  dupes  were  maddened  by  that  which  should 
have  sobered  them.  The  proceedings  of  the  Parliament 
which  sat  at  Westminster,  proceedings  just  and  reasonable 
in  substance,  but  in  manner  doubtless  harsh  and  insolent, 
had  roused  the  angry  passions  of  a  nation,  feeble  indeed  in 
numbers  and  in  material  resources,  but  eminently  high- 
spirited.  The  proverbial  pride  of  the  Scotch  was  too  much 
for  their  proverbial  shrewdness.  The  votes  of  the  English 
Lords  and  Commons  were  treated  with  marked  contempt. 
The  populace  of  Edinburgh  burned  Eochester  in  effigy. 
Money  was  poured  faster  than  ever  into  the  treasury  of 
the  compan}r.  A  stately  house  in  Milne  Square,  then  the 
most  modern  and  fashionable  part  of  Edinburgh,  was  pur- 
chased and  fitted  up  at  once  as  an  office  and  a  warehouse. 
Ships  adapted  both  for  war  and  for  trade  were  required ; 
but  the  means  of  building  such  ships  did  not  exist  in 
Scotland ;  and  no  firm  in  the  south  of  the  island  was  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  a  contract  which  might  not  improba- 
bly be  considered  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  im- 
peachable offense.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  dock-yards  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg.  At  an  ex- 
pense of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  few  vessels  were  pro- 
cured, the  largest  of  which  would  hardly  have  ranked  as 
sixtieth  in  the  English  navy ;  and  with  this  force,  a  force 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the  pirates  of  Sallee  in  check,  the 
company  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the  maritime 
powers  in  the  world. 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1698  that  all  was  ready  for 
the  expedition  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  number  of  seamen  and  colonists  who  embarked  at 
Leith  was  twelve  hundred.  Of  the  colonists  many  were 
younger  sons  of  honorable  families,  or  officers  who  had  been 
disbanded  since  the  peace.  It  was  impossible  to  find  room 
for  all  who  were  desirous  of  emigrating.  It  is  said  that 
some  persons  who  had  vainly  applied  for  a  passage  hid 
themselves  in  dark  corners  about  the  ships,  and,  when  dis- 
covered, refused  to  depart,  clung  to  the  rigging,  and  were 
at  last  taken  on  shore  by  main  force.  This  infatuation  is 
the  more  extraordinary  because  few  of  the  adventurers 
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knew  to  what  place  they  were  going.  All  that  was  quite 
certain  was  that  a  colony  was  to  be  planted  somewhere, 
and  to  be  named  Caledonia.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  fleet  would  steer  for  some  part  of  the  coast  of  America. 
But  this  opinion  was  not  universal.  At  the  Dutch  em- 
bassy in  Saint  James's  Square  there  was  an  uneasy  suspi- 
cion that  the  new  Caledonia  would  be  founded  among  those 
Eastern  spice  islands  with  which  Amsterdam  had  long  car- 
ried on  a  lucrative  commerce. 

The  supreme  direction  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted 
to  a  Council  of  Seven.  Two  Presbyterian  chaplains  and  a 
precentor  were  on  board.  A  cargo  had  been  laid  in  which 
was  afterward  the  subject  of  much  mirth  to  the  enemies 
of  the  company :  slippers  innumerable ;  four  thousand  peri- 
wigs of  all  kinds,  from  plain  bobs  to  those  magnificent  struc- 
tures which,  in  that  age,  towered  high  above  the  foreheads 
and  descended  to  the  elbows  of  men  of  fashion ;  bales  of 
Scotch  woolen  stuffs  which  nobody  within  the  tropics  could 
wear,  and  many  hundreds  of  English  Bibles  which  neither 
Spaniard  nor  Indian  could  read.  Paterson,  flushed  with 
pride  and  hope,  not  only  accompanied  the  expedition,  but 
took  with  him  his  wife,  a  comely  dame,  whose  heart  he 
had  won  in  London,  where  she  had  presided  over  one  of 
the  great  coffee-houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Eoyal 
Exchange.  At  length,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  the 
ships,  followed  by  many  tearful  eyes,  and  commended  to 
heaven  in  many  vain  prayers,  sailed  out  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Forth. 

The  voyage  was  much  longer  than  a  voyage  to  the  an- 
tipodes now  is,  and  the  adventurers  suffered  much.  The 
rations  were  scanty ;  there  were  bitter  complaints  both  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  meat ;  and,  when  the  little  fleet,  after 
passing  round  the  Orkneys  and  Ireland,  touched  at  Madei- 
ra, those  gentlemen  who  had  fine  clothes  among  their  bag- 
gage were  glad  to  exchange  embroidered  coats  and  laced 
waistcoats  for  provisions  and  wine.  From  Madeira  the 
adventurers  ran  across  the  Atlantic,  landed  on  an  uninhab- 
ited islet  lying  between  Porto  Eico  and  St.  Thomas,  took 
possession  of  this  desolate  spot  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, set  up  a  tent,  and  hoisted  the  white  cross  of  St.  An- 
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drew.  Soon,  however,  they  were  warned  off  by  an  officer 
who  was  sent  from  St.  Thomas  to  inform  them  that  they 
were  trespassing  on  the  territory  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
They  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  having  obtained  the  serv- 
ices of  an  old  buccaneer  who  knew  the  coast  of  Central 
America  well.  Under  his  pilotage  they  anchored  on  the 
first  of  November  close  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  One  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  the  country  soon  came  on  board, 
The  courtiers  who  attended  him,  ten  or  twelve  in  number 
were  stark  naked ;  but  he  was  distinguished  by  a  red  coat 
a  pair  of  cotton  drawers,  and  an  old  hat.  He  had  a  Span 
ish  name,  spoke  Spanish,  and  affected  the  grave  deport 
ment  of  a  Spanish  don.  The  Scotch  propitiated  Andreas, 
as  he  was  called,  by  a  present  of  a  new  hat  blazing  with 
gold  lace,  and  assured  him  that,  if  he  would  trade  with 
them,  they  would  treat  him  better  than  the  Castilians  had 
done. 

A  few  hours  later  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  went  on 
shore,  took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  and  named  it 
Caledonia.  They  were  pleased  with  the  aspect  of  a  small 
peninsula  about  three  miles  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  determined  to  fix  here  the  city  of  New 
Edinburgh,  destined,  as  they  hoped,  to  be  the  great  empo- 
rium of  both  Indies.  The  peninsula  terminated  in  a  low 
promontory  of  about  thirty  acres,  which  might  easily  be 
turned  into  an  island  by  digging  a  trench.  The  trench 
was  dug ;  and  on  the  ground  thus  separated  from  the  main 
land  a  fort  was  constructed ;  fifty  guns  were  placed  on  the 
ramparts;  and  within  the  inclosure  houses  were  speedily 
built  and  thatched  with  palm-leaves. 

Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  chieftains,  as  they 
were  called,  who  governed  the  neighboring  tribes.  Among 
these  savage  rulers  was  found  as  insatiable  a  cupidity,  as 
watchful  a  jealousy,  and  as  punctilious  a  pride,  as  among 
the  potentates  whose  disputes  had  seemed  likely  to  make 
the  Congress  of  Ryswick  eternal.  One  prince  hated  the 
Spaniards  because  a  fine  rifle  had  been  taken  away  from 
him  by  the  Governor  of  Porto  Bello  on  the  plea  that  such 
a  weapon  was  too  good  for  a  red  man.  Another  loved  the 
Spaniards  because  they  had  given  him  a  stick  tipped  with 
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silver.  On  the  whole,  the  new-comers  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing friends  of  the  aboriginal  race.  One  mighty  monarch, 
the  Louis  the  Great  of  the  isthmus,  who  wore  with  pride  a 
cap  of  white  reeds  lined  with  red  silk  and  adorned  with  an 
ostrich  feather,  seemed  well  inclined  to  the  strangers,  re- 
ceived them  hospitably  in  a  palace  built  of  canes  and  cov- 
ered with  palmetto  royal,  and  regaled  them  with  calabashes 
of  a  sort  of  ale  brewed  from  Indian  corn  and  potatoes. 
Another  chief  set  his  mark  to  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  the  colony.  A  third  consented  to  become  a  vas- 
sal of  the  company,  received  with  great  delight  a  commis- 
sion embellished  with  gold  thread  and  flowered  ribbon, 
and  swallowed  to  the  health  of  his  new  masters  not  a  few 
bumpers  of  their  own  brandy. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  government  of  the  colony  was 
organized  according  to  a  plan  devised  by  the  directors  at 
Edinburgh.  The  settlers  were  divided  into  bands  of  fifty 
or  sixty ;  each  band  chose  a  representative  ;  and  thus  was 
formed  an  assembly  which  took  the  magnificent  name  of 
Parliament.  This  Parliament  speedily  framed  a  curious 
code.  The  first  article  provided  that  the  precepts,  instruc- 
tions, examples,  commands,  and  prohibitions  expressed  and 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  have  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  laws  in  New  Caledonia,  an  enactment  which 
proves  that  those  who  drew  it  up  either  did  not  know 
what  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained,  or  did  not  know  what 
a  law  meant.  There  is  another  provision  which  shows  not 
less  clearly  how  far  these  legislators  were  from  understand- 
ing the  first  principles  of  legislation.  "Benefits  received 
and  good  services  done  shall  always  be  generously  and 
thankfully  compensated,  whether  a  prior  bargain  hath  been 
made  or  not ;  and,  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  otherwise,  and 
the  benefactor  obliged  justly  to  complain  of  the  ingrati- 
tude, the  ungrateful  shall  in  such  case  be  obliged  to  give 
threefold  satisfaction  at  the  least."  An  article  much  more 
creditable  to  the  little  Parliament,  and  much  needed  in  a 
community  which  was  likely  to  be  constantly  at  war,  pro- 
hibits, on  pain  of  death,  the  violation  of  female  captives. 

By  this  time  all  the  Antilles  and  all  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  were  in  a  ferment.     The  new  colon v  was 
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the  object  of  universal  hatred.  The  Spaniards  began  to 
fit  out  armaments.  The  chiefs  of  the  French  dependencies 
in  the  West  Indies  eagerly  offered  assistance  to  the  Span- 
iards. The  governors  of  the  English  settlements  put  forth 
proclamations  interdicting  all  communication  with  this 
nest  of  buccaneers.  Just  at  this  time,  the  Dolphin,  a  ves- 
sel of  fourteen  guns,  which  was  the  property  of  the  Scotch 
Company,  was  driven  on  shore  by  stress  of  weather  under 
the  walls  of  Carthagena.  The  ship  and  cargo  were  con- 
fiscated, the  crew  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons.  Some  of 
the  sailors  were  treated  as  slaves,  and  compelled  to  sweep 
the  streets  and  to  work  on  the  fortifications.  Others,  and 
among  them  the  captain,  were  sent  to  Seville  to  be  tried 
for  piracy.  Soon  an  envoy  with  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  at 
Carthagena,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Caledonia, 
demanded  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  He  delivered  to 
the  authorities  a  letter  threatening  them  with  the  venge- 
ance of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  copy  of  the  act 
of  Parliament  by  which  the  company  had  been  created. 
The  Castilian  governor,  who  probably  knew  that  William, 
as  sovereign  of  England,  would  not,  and,  as  sovereign  of 
Scotland,  could  not  protect  the  squatters  who  had  occu- 
pied Darien,  flung  away  both  letter  and  act  of  Parliament 
with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  called  for  a  guard,  and  was 
with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  throwing  the  messenger  into 
a  dungeon.  The  Council  of  Caledonia,  in  great  indigna- 
tion, issued  letters  of  mark  and  reprisal  against  Spanish. 
vessels.  What  every  man  of  common  sense  must  have 
foreseen  had  taken  place.  The  Scottish  flag  had  been  but  a 
few  months  planted  on  the  walls  of  New  Edinburgh ;  and 
already  a  war,  which  Scotland,  without  the  help  of  England, 
was  utterly  unable  to  sustain,  had  begun. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  in  Europe  that  the  mysteri- 
ous voyage  of  the  adventurers  from  the  Forth  had  ended 
at  Darien.  The  embassador  of  the  Catholic  king  repaired 
to  Kensington,  and  complained  bitterly  to  William  of  this 
outrageous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Preparations 
were  made  in  the  Spanish  ports  for  an  expedition  against 
the  intruders,  and  in  no  Spanish  port  were  there  more  fer- 
vent wishes  for  the  success  of  that  expedition  than  in  the 
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cities  of  London  and  Bristol.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exultation  was  boundless.  In  the  parish  church- 
es all  over  the  kingdom  the  ministers  gave  public  thanks 
to  God  for  having  vouchsafed  thus  far  to  protect  and  bless 
the  infant  colony.  At  some  places  a  day  was  set  apart  for 
religious  exercises  on  this  account.  In  every  borough  bells 
were  rung,  bonfires  were  lighted,  and  candles  were  placed 
in  the  windows  at  night.  During  some  months  all  the  re- 
ports which  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
were  such  as  to  excite  hope  and  joy  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  and  alarm  and  envy  in  the  south.  The  colonists, 
it  was  asserted,  had  found  rich  gold  mines,  mines  in  which 
the  precious  metal  was  far  more  abundant  and  in  a  far 
purer  state  than  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Provisions  were 
plentiful.  The  rainy  season  had  not  proved  unhealthy. 
The  settlement  was  well  fortified.  Sixty  guns  were  mount- 
ed on  the  ramparts.  An  immense  crop  of  Indian  corn  was 
expected.  The  aboriginal  tribes  were  friendly.  Emigrants 
from  various  quarters  were  coming  in.  The  population  of 
Caledonia  had  already  increased  from  twelve  hundred  to 
ten  thousand.  The  riches  of  the  country — these  are  the 
words  of  a  newspaper  of  that  time  —  were  great  beyond 
imagination.  The  mania  in  Scotland  rose  to  the  highest 
point.  Munitions  of  war  and  implements  of  agriculture 
were  provided  in  large  quantities.  Multitudes  were  impa- 
tient to  emigrate  to  the  land  of  promise. 

In  August,  1699,  four  ships,  with  thirteen  hundred  men 
on  board,  were  dispatched  by  the  company  to  Caledonia. 
The  spiritual  care  of  these  emigrants  was  intrusted  to  di- 
vines of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  One  of  these  was  that 
Alexander  Shields  whose  Hind  Let  Loose  proves  that  in 
his  zeal  for  the  Covenant  he  had  forgotten  the  Gospel. 
To  another,  John  Borland,  we  owe  the  best  account  of  the 
voyage  which  is  now  extant.  The  General  Assembly  had 
charged  the  chaplains  to  divide  the  colonists  into  congre- 
gations, to  appoint  ruling  elders,  to  constitute  a  Presbytery, 
and  to  labor  for  the  propagation  of  divine  truth  among 
the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Darien.  The  second  expedition 
sailed  as  the  first  had  sailed,  amid  the  acclamations  and 
blessings  of  all  Scotland.     During  the  earlier  part  of  Sep- 
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tember  the  whole  nation  was  dreaming  a  delightful  dream 
of  prosperity  and  glory,  and  triumphing,  somewhat  mali- 
ciously, in  the  vexation  of  the  English.  But,  before  the 
close  of  that  month,  it  began  to  be  rumored  about  Lom- 
bard Street  and  Cheapside  that  letters  had  arrived  from 
Jamaica  with  strange  news.  The  colony  from  which  so 
much  had  been  hoped  and  dreaded  was  no  more.  It  had 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  report  spread 
to  Edinburgh,  but  was  received  there  with  scornful  incre- 
dulity. It  was  an  impudent  lie  devised  by  some  English- 
men who  could  not  bear  to  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  votes 
of  the  English  Parliament,  in  spite  of  the  proclamations  of 
the  governors  of  the  English  colonies,  Caledonia  was  wax- 
ing great  and  opulent.  Nay,  the  inventor  of  the  fable  was 
named.  It  was  declared  to  be  quite  certain  that  Secretary 
Yernon  was  the  man.  On  the  fourth  of  October  was  put 
forth  a  vehement  contradiction  of  the  story.  On  the  fifth 
the  whole  truth  was  known.  Letters  were  received  from 
New  York  announcing  that  a  few  miserable  men,  the  re- 
mains of  the  colony  which  was  to  have  been  the  garden, 
the  warehouse,  the  mart  of  the  whole  world,  their  bones 
peeping  through  their  skin,  and  hunger  and  fever  written 
in  their  faces,  had  arrived  in  the  Hudson. 

The  grief,  the  dismay,  and  the  rage  of  those  who  had  a 
few  hours  before  fancied  themselves  masters  of  all  the 
wealth  of  both  Indies  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  di- 
rectors, in  their  fury,  lost  all  self-command,  and,  in  their 
official  letters,  railed  at  the  betrayers  of  Scotland,  the 
white-livered  deserters.  The  truth  is  that  those  who  used 
these  hard  words  were  far  more  deserving  of  blame  than 
the  wretches  whom  they  had  sent  to  destruction,  and 
whom  they  now  reviled  for  not  staying  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Nothing  had  happened  but  what  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen.  The  company  had,  in  childish  reliance 
on  the  word  of  an  enthusiastic  projector,  and  in  defiance 
of  facts  known  to  every  educated  man  in  Europe,  taken  it 
for  granted  that  emigrants  born  and  bred  within  ten  de- 
grees of  the  Arctic  Circle  would  enjoy  excellent  health 
within  ten  degrees  of  the  Equator.  Nay,  statesmen  and 
scholars  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  a  country 
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which,  as  they  might  have  read  in  books  so  common  as 
those  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  was  noted  even  among 
tropical  countries  for  its  insalubrity,  and  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Spaniards  solely  on  account  of  its  insalubrity, 
was  a  Montpellier.  Nor  had  any  of  Paterson's  dupes  con- 
sidered how  colonists  from  Fife  or  Lothian,  who  had  never 
in  their  lives  known  what  it  was  to  feel  the  heat  of  a  dis- 
tressing midsummer  day,  could  endure  the  labor  of  break- 
ing clods  and  carrying  burdens  under  the  fierce  blaze  of  a 
vertical  sun.  It  ought  to  have  been  remembered  that  such 
colonists  would  have  to  do  for  themselves  what  English, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  colonists  employed  negroes  or 
Indians  to  do  for  them.  It  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  white 
freeman  in  Barbadoes  or  Martinique,  in  Guiana  or  at  Pan- 
ama, was  employed  in  severe  bodily  labor.  But  the  Scotch 
who  settled  at  Darien  must  at  first  be  without  slaves,  and 
must  therefore  dig  the  trench  round  their  town,  build  their 
houses,  cultivate  their  fields,  hew  wood,  and  draw  water 
with  their  own  hands.  Such  toil  in  such  an  atmosphere 
was  too  much  for  them.  The  provisions  which  they  had 
brought  out  had  been  of  no  good  quality,  and  had  not  been 
improved  by  lapse  of  time  or  by  change  of  climate.  The 
yams  and  plantains  did  not  suit  stomachs  accustomed  to 
good  oatmeal.  The  flesh  of  wild  animals  and  the  green 
fat  of  the  turtle,  a  luxury  then  unknown  in  Europe,  went 
but  a  small  way;  and  supplies  were  not  to  be  expected 
from  any  foreign  settlement.  During  the  cool  months, 
however,  which  immediately  followed  the  occupation  of 
the  isthmus  there  were  but  few  deaths.  But,  before  the 
equinox,  disease  began  to  make  fearful  havoc  in  the  little 
community.  The  mortality  gradually  rose  to  ten  or  twelve 
a  day.  Both  the  clergymen  who  had  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition died.  Paterson  buried  his  wife  in  that  soil  which, 
as  he  had  assured  his  too  credulous  countrymen,  exhaled 
health  and  vigor.  He  was  himself  stretched  on  his  pallet 
by  an  intermittent  fever.  Still,  he  would  not  admit  that 
the  climate  of  his  promised  land  was  bad.  There  could 
not  be  a  purer  air.  This  was  merely  the  seasoning  which 
people  who  passed  from  one  country  to  another  must  ex- 
pect.   In  November  all  would  be  well  again.    But  the  rate 
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at  which  the  emigrants  died  was  such  that  none  of  them 
seemed  likely  to  live  till  November.  Those  who  were  not 
laid  on  their  beds  were  yellow,  lean,  feeble,  hardly  able  to 
move  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead,  and  quite  unable  to 
repel  the  expected  attack  of  the  Spaniards.  The  cry  of 
the  whole  community  was  that  death  was  all  around  them, 
and  that  they  must,  while  they  still  had  strength  to  weigh 
an  anchor  or  spread  a  sail,  fly  to  some  less  fatal  region. 
The  men  and  provisions  were  equally  distributed  among 
three  ships,  the  Caledonia,  the  Unicorn,  and  the  Saint  An- 
drew. Paterson,  though  still  too  ill  to  sit  in  the  council, 
begged  hard  that  he  might  be  left  behind  with  twenty  or 
thirty  companions  to  keep  up  a  show  of  possession,  and  to 
await  the  next  arrivals  from  Scotland.  So  small  a  num- 
ber of  people,  he  said,  might  easily  subsist  by  catching  fish 
and  turtles.  But  his  offer  was  disregarded ;  he  was  car- 
ried, utterly  helpless,  on  board  of  the  Saint  Andrew,  and 
the  vessels  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  voyage  was  horrible.  Scarcely  any  Guinea  slave 
ship  has  ever  had  such  a  middle  passage.  Of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  who  were  on  board  the  Saint  Andrew, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fed  the  sharks  of  the  Atlantic  before 
Sandy  Hook  was  in  sight.  The  Unicorn  lost  almost  all  its 
officers,  and  about  a  hundred  and  forty  men.  The  Cale- 
donia, the  healthiest  ship  of  the  three,  threw  overboard  a 
hundred  corpses.  The  squalid  survivors,  as  if  they  were 
not  sufficiently  miserable,  raged  fiercely  against  one  anoth- 
er. Charges  of  incapacity,  cruelty,  brutal  insolence,  were 
hurled  backward  and  forward.  The  rigid  Presbyterians 
attributed  the  calamities  of  the  colony  to  the  wickedness 
of  Jacobites,  Prelatists,  Sabbath-breakers,  Atheists,  who 
hated  in  others  that  image  of  God  which  was  wanting  in 
themselves.  The  accused  malignants,  on  the  other  hand, 
complained  bitterly  of  the  impertinence  of  meddling  fanat- 
ics and  hypocrites.  Paterson  was  cruelly  reviled,  and  was 
unable  to  defend  himself.  He  had  been  completely  pros- 
trated by  bodily  and  mental  suffering.  He  looked  like  a 
skeleton.  His  heart  was  broken.  His  inventive  faculties 
and  his  plausible  eloquence  were  no  more,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  sunk  into  second  childhood. 
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Meanwhile  the  second  expedition  had  been  on  the  seas. 
It  reached  Darien  about  four  months  after  the  first  settlers 
had  fled.  The  new-comers  had  fully  expected  to  find  a 
flourishing  young  town,  secure  fortifications,  cultivated 
fields,  and  a  cordial  welcome.  They  found  a  wilderness. 
The  castle  of  New  Edinburgh  was  in  ruins.  The  huts 
had  been  burned.  The  site  marked  out  for  the  proud 
capital  which  was  to  have  been  the  Tyre,  the  Venice,  the 
Amsterdam  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  overgrown  with 
jungle,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  sloth  and  the  baboon. 
The  hearts  of  the  adventurers  sank  within  them ;  for  their 
fleet  had  been  fitted  out,  not  to  plant  a  colony,  but  to  re- 
cruit a  colony  already  planted  and  supposed  to  be  prosper- 
ing. They  were  therefore  worse  provided  with  every  nec- 
essary of  life  than  their  predecessors  had  been.  Some  fee- 
ble attempts,  however,  were  made  to  restore  what  had  per- 
ished. A  new  fort  was  constructed  on  the  old  ground,  and 
within  the  ramparts  was  built  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  eighty 
or  ninety  cabins,  generally  of  twelve  feet  by  ten.  But  the 
work  went  on  languidly.  The  alacrity  which  is  the  effect 
of  hope,  the  strength  which  is  the  effect  of  union,  were 
alike  wanting  to  the  little  community.  From  the  council- 
ors down  to  the  humblest  settlers,  all  was  despondency  and 
discontent.  The  stock  of  provisions  was  scanty.  The 
stewards  embezzled  great  part  of  it.  The  rations  were 
small,  and  soon  there  was  a  cry  that  they  were  unfairly  dis- 
tributed. Factions  were  formed.  Plots  were  laid.  One 
ringleader  of  the  malcontents  was  hanged.  The  Scotch 
were  generally,  as  they  still  are,  a  religious  people,  and  it 
might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the  influence  of 
the  divines  to  whom  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  colony  had 
been  confided  would  have  been  employed  with  advantage 
for  the  preserving  of  order  and  the  calming  of  evil  passions. 
Unfortunately,  those  divines  seem  to  have  been  at  war  with 
almost  all  the  rest  of  the  society.  They  described  their 
companions  as  the  most  profligate  of  mankind,  and  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  constitute  a  Presbytery  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  that  j^ersons 
fit  to  be  ruling  elders  of  a  Christian  Church  were  not  to  be 
found  among  the  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  emi.QTants. 
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Where  the  blame  lay  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  All 
that  can  with  confidence  be  said  is  that  either  the  clergy- 
men must  have  been  most  unreasonably  and  most  unchar- 
itably austere,  or  the  laymen  must  have  been  most  unfa- 
vorable specimens  of  the  nation  and  class  to  which  they 
belonged. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  provision  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  colony  was  as  defect- 
ive as  the  provision  made  for  temporal  wants  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  emi- 
grants who  sailed  with  the  second  expedition  were  High- 
landers who  did  not  understand  a  word  of  English,  and 
not  one  of  the  four  chaplains  could  speak  a  word  of  Gaelic. 
It  was  only  through  interpreters  that  a  pastor  could  com- 
municate with  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  flock  of 
which  he  had  charge.  Even  by  the  help  of  interpreters 
he  could  not  impart  religious  instruction  to  those  heathen 
tribes  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  solemnly  recom- 
mended to  his  care.  In  fact,  the  colonists  left  behind  them 
no  mark  that  baptized  men  had  set  foot  on  Darien,  ex- 
cept a  few  Anglo-Saxon  curses,  which,  having  been  utter- 
ed more  frequently  and  with  greater  energy  than  any 
other  words  in  our  language,  had  caught  the  ear  and  been 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  native  population  of  the 
isthmus. 

The  months  which  immediately  followed  the  arrival  of 
the  new-comers  were  the  coolest  and  most  salubrious  of 
the  year.  But,  even  in  those  months,  the  pestilential  in- 
fluence of  a  tropical  sun,  shining  on  swamps  rank  with 
impenetrable  thickets  of  black  mangroves,  began  to  be 
felt.  The  mortality  was  great ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear 
that,  before  the  summer  was  far  advanced,  the  second  col- 
ony would,  like  the  first,  have  to  choose  between  death 
and  flight.  But  the  agony  of  the  inevitable  dissolution 
was  shortened  by  violence.  A  fleet  of  eleven  vessels  un- 
der the  flag  of  Castile  anchored  off  New  Edinburgh.  At 
the  same  time,  an  irregular  army  of  Spaniards,  Creoles, 
Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Indians  marched  across  the  isth- 
mus from  Panama ;  and  the  fort  was  blockaded  at  once  by 
sea  and  land. 

V.  N 
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A  drummer  soon  came  with,  a  message  from  the  be- 
siegers, but  a  message  which  was  utterly  unintelligible  to 
the  besieged.  Even  after  all  that  we  have  seen  of  the 
perverse  imbecility  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  it  must 
be  thought  strange  that  they  should  have  sent  a  colony  to 
a  remote  part  of  the  world,  where  it  was  certain  that  there 
must  be  constant  intercourse,  peaceable  or  hostile,  with 
Spaniards,  and  yet  should  not  have  taken  care  that  there 
should  be  in  the  whole  colony  a  single  person  who  knew 
a  little  Spanish. 

With  some  difficulty  a  negotiation  was  carried  on  in 
such  French  and  such  Latin  as  the  two  parties  could  fur- 
nish. Before  the  end  of  March  a  treaty  was  signed  by 
which  the  Scotch  bound  themselves  to  evacuate  Darien 
in  fourteen  days ;  and  on  the  eleventh  of  April  they  de- 
parted, a  much  less  numerous  body  than  when  they  ar- 
rived. In  little  more  than  four  months,  although  the 
healthiest  months  of  the  year,  three  hundred  men  out  of 
thirteen  hundred  had  been  swept  away  by  disease.  Of 
the  survivors  very  few  lived  to  see  their  native  country 
again.  Two  of  the  ships  perished  at  sea.  Many  of  the 
adventurers,  who  had  left  their  homes  flushed  with  hopes 
of  speedy  opulence,  were  glad  to  hire  themselves  out  to 
the  planters  of  Jamaica,  and  laid  their  bones  in  that  land 
of  exile.  Shields  died  there,  worn  out  and  heart-broken. 
Borland  was  the  only  minister  who  came  back.  In  his 
curious  and  interesting  narrative,  he  expresses  his  feelings, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred, 
by  grotesque  allusions  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  a 
profusion  of  Hebrew  words.  On  his  first  arrival,  he  tells 
us,  he  found  New  Edinburgh  a  Ziklag.  He  had  subse- 
quently been  compelled  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar. 
Once,  indeed,  during  his  sojourn,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a 
Beer-lahai-roi,  and  had  set  up  his  Ebenezer  ;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, Darien  was  to  him  a  Magor  Missabib,  a  Kibroth- 
hattaavah.  The  sad  story  is  introduced  with  the  words 
in  which  a  great  man  of  old,  delivered  over  to  the  malice 
of  the  Evil  Power,  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  chil- 
dren and  of  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes :  "I  alone  am  escaped 
to  tell  thee." 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

1  HE  passions  which  had  agitated  the  Parliament  during 
the  late  session  continued  to  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men 
during  the  recess,  and,  having  no  longer  a  vent  in  the  Sen- 
ate, broke  forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  destroyed  the 
peace  of  towns,  brought  into  peril  the  honor  and  the  lives 
of  innocent  men,  and  impelled  magistrates  to  leave  the 
bench  of  justice  and  attack  one  another  sword  in  hand. 
Private  calamities,  private  brawls,  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  disputes  between  court  and  country,  were  turned 
by  the  political  animosities  of  that  unhappy  summer  into 
grave  political  events. 

One  mournful  tale,  which  called  forth  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  the  contending  factions,  is  still  remembered  as  a 
curious  part  of  the  history  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  history  of  our  medical  jurisprudence.  No 
Whig  member  of  the  Lower  House,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Montague,  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  public  eye 
than  William  Cowper.  In  the  art  of  conciliating  an  au- 
dience, Cowper  was  pre-eminent.  His  graceful  and  en- 
gaging eloquence  cast  a  spell  on  juries;  and  the  Commons, 
even  in  those  stormy  moments  when  no  other  defender  of 
the  administration  could  obtain  a  hearing,  would  always 
listen  to  him.  He  represented  Hertford,  a  borough  in 
which  his  family  had  considerable  influence;  but  there  was 
a  strong  Tory  minority  among  the  electors ;  and  he  had 
not  won  his  seat  without  a  hard  fight,  which  had  left  be- 
hind it  many  bitter  recollections.  His  younger  brother 
Spencer,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  was  fast  rising  into 
practice  as  a  barrister  on  the  Home  Circuit. 

At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent  Quaker  family  named 
Stout.  A  pretty  young  woman  of  this  family  had  lately 
sunk  into  a  melancholy  of  a  kind  not  very  unusual  in  girls 
of  strong  sensibility  and  lively  imagination  who  are  subject 
to  the  restraints  of  austere  religious  societies.  Her  dress, 
her  looks,  her  gestures,  indicated  the  disturbance  of  her 
mind.     She  sometimes  hinted  her  dislike  of  the  sect  to 
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■which  she  belonged.  She  complained  that  a  canting  wa- 
terman who  was  one  of  the  brotherhood  had  held  forth 
against  her  at  a  meeting.  She  threatened  to  go  beyond 
sea,  to  throw  herself  out  of  window,  to  drown  herself.  To 
two  or  three  of  her  associates  she  owned  that  she  was  in 
love,  and  on  one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that  the  man 
whom  she  loved  was  one  whom  she  never  could  marry. 
In  fact,  the  object  of  her  fondness  was  Spencer  Cowper, 
who  was  already  married.  She  at  length  wrote  to  him  in 
language  which  she  never  would  have  used  if  her  intellect 
had  not  been  disordered.  He,  like  an  honest  man,  took 
no  advantage  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his 
best  to  avoid  her.  His  prudence  mortified  her  to  such  a 
degree  that  on  one  occasion  she  went  into  fits.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  he  should  see  her,  when  he  came 
to  Hertford  at  the  spring  assizes  of  1699,  for  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  some  money  which  was  due  to  her  on  mort- 
gage. He  called  on  her  for  this  purpose  late  one  evening, 
and  delivered  a  bag  of  gold  to  her.  She  pressed  him  to  be 
the  guest  of  her  family,  but  he  excused  himself  and  re- 
tired. The  next  morning  she  was  found  dead  among  the 
stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the  stream  called  the  Priory  Eiver. 
That  she  had  destroyed  herself  there  could  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  The  coroner's  inquest  found  that  she  had 
drowned  herself  while  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement ; 
but  her  family  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  she  had  short- 
ened her  own  life,  and  looked  about  for  somebody  who 
might  be  accused  of  murdering  her.  The  last  person  who 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  her  company  was  Spen- 
cer Cowper.  It  chanced  that  two  attorneys  and  a  scriven- 
er, who  had  come  down  from  town  to  the  Hertford  assizes, 
had  been  overheard,  on  that  unhappy  night,  talking  over 
their  wine  about  the  charms  and  flirtations  of  the  hand- 
some Quaker  girl,  in  the  light  way  in  which  such  subjects 
are  sometimes  discussed  even  at  the  circuit  tables  and  mess 
tables  of  our  more  refined  generation.  Some  wild  words, 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  were  used  about  the  way 
in  which  she  had  jilted  one  lover,  and  the  way  in  which 
another  lover  would  punish  her  for  her  coquetry.  On  no 
better  grounds   than   these  her  relations  imagined  that 
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Spencer  Cowper  bad,  with,  the  assistance  of  these  three  re- 
tainers of  the  law,  strangled  her,  and  thrown  her  corpse 
into  the  water.  There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the 
crime.  There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  ac- 
cused had  any  motive  to  commit  such  a  crime ;  there  was 
no  evidence  that  Spencer  Cowper  had  any  connection  with 
the  persons  who  were  said  to  be  his  accomplices.  One  of 
those  persons,  indeed,  he  had  never  seen.  But  no  story 
is  too  absurd  to  be  imposed  on  minds  blinded  by  relig- 
ious and  political  fanaticism.  The  Quakers  and  the  Tories 
joined  to  raise  a  formidable  clamor.  The  Quakers  had, 
in  those  days,  no  scruples  about  capital  punishments. 
They  would  indeed,  as  Spencer  Cowper  said  bitterly,  but 
too  truly,  rather  send  four  innocent  men  to  the  gallows 
than  let  it  be  believed  that  one  who  had  their  light  within 
her  had  committed  suicide.  The  Tories  exulted  in  the 
prospect  of  winning  two  seats  from  the  Whigs.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  divided  between  Stouts  and  Cowpers.  At 
the  summer  assizes  Hertford  was  crowded  with  anxious 
faces  from  London,  and  from  parts  of  England  more  dis- 
tant than  London.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  with 
a  malignity  and  unfairness  which  to  us  seem  almost  incred- 
ible; and,  unfortunately,  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant 
judge  of  the  twelve  was  on  the  bench.  Cowper  defended 
himself  and  those  who  were  said  to  be  his  accomplices 
with  admirable  ability  and  self-possession.  His  brother, 
much  more  distressed  than  himself,  sat  near  him  through 
the  long  agony  of  that  day.  The  case  against  the  prison- 
ers rested  chiefly  on  the  vulgar  error  that  a  human  body 
found,  as  this  poor  girl's  body  had  been  found,  floating  in 
water,  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  water  while  still 
alive.  To  prove  this  doctrine,  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
called  medical  practitioners,  of  whom  nothing  is  now 
known  except  that  some  of  them  had  been  active  against 
the  Whigs  at  Hertford  elections.  To  confirm  the  evi- 
dence of  these  gentlemen  two  or  three  sailors  were  put 
into  the  witness-box.  On  the  other  side  appeared  an  ar- 
ray of  men  of  science  whose  names  are  still  remembered. 
Among  them  was  William  Cowper,  not  a  kinsman  of  the 
defendant,  but  the  most  celebrated  anatomist  that  En- 
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gland  had  then  produced.  He  was,  indeed,  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty  illustrious  in  the  history  of  science ;  for  he 
was  the  teacher  of  William  Cheselden,  and  William  Chesel- 
den  was  the  teacher  of  John  Hunter.  On  the  same  side 
appeared  Samuel  Garth,  who,  among  the  physicians  of  the 
capital,  had  no  rival  except  Radcliffe,  and  Hans  Sloane, 
the  founder  of  the  magnificent  museum  which  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  our  country.  The  attempt  of  the  prosecu- 
tors to  make  the  superstitions  of  the  forecastle  evidence  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  men  was  treated 
by  these  philosophers  with  just  disdain.  The  stupid  judge 
asked  Garth  what  he  could  say  in  answer  to  the  testimony 
of  the  seamen.  "  My  lord,"  replied  Garth,  "  I  say  that 
they  are  mistaken.  I  will  find  seamen  in  abundance 
to  swear  that  they  have  known  whistling  raise  the 
wind." 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  not  guilty ;  and  the  report 
carried  back  to  London  by  persons  who  had  been  present 
at  the  trial  was  that  every  body  applauded  the  verdict, 
and  that  even  the  Stouts  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  their 
error.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  malevolence  of  the 
defeated  party  soon  revived  in  all  its  energy.  The  lives 
of  the  four  men  who  had  just  been  absolved  were  again  at- 
tacked by  means  of  the  most  absurd  and  odious  proceed- 
ing known  to  our  old  law,  the  appeal  of  murder.  This  at- 
tack too  failed.  Every  artifice  of  chicane  was  at  length 
exhausted,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  disappointed  sect 
and  the  disappointed  faction  except  to  calumniate  those 
whom  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  murder.  In  a  suc- 
cession of  libels,  Spencer  Cowper  was  held  up  to  the  exe- 
cration of  the  public.  But  the  public  did  him  justice.  He 
rose  to  high  eminence  in  his  profession ;  he  at  length  took 
his  seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and 
there  distinguished  himself  by  the  humanity  which  he 
never  failed  to  show  to  unhappy  men  who  stood,  as  he 
had  once  stood,  at  the  bar.  Many  who  seldom  trouble 
themselves  about  pedigrees  may  be  interested  by  learning 
that  he  was  the  grandfather  of  that  excellent  man  and  ex- 
cellent poet,  William  Cowper,  whose  writings  have  long 
been  peculiarly  loved  and  prized  by  the  members  of  the 
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religious  community  which,  under  a  strong  delusion,  sought 
to  slay  his  innocent  progenitor.* 

Though  Spencer  Cowper  had  escaped  with  life  and  hon- 
or, the  Tories  had  carried  their  point.  They  had  secured 
against  the  next  election  the  support  of  the  Quakers  of 
Hertford,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  borough  was 
lost  to  the  family  and  to  the  party  which  had  lately  pre- 
dominated there. 

In  the  very  week  in  which  the  great  trial  took  place  at 
Hertford,  a  feud  arising  out  of  the  late  election  for  Buck- 
inghamshire very  nearly  produced  fatal  effects.  Wharton, 
the  chief  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Whigs,  had  with  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  bringing  in  his  brother  as  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire.  Graham  Viscount  Cheyney,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  had  been  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  by  the  Tories.  The  two  noblemen  met  at  the  quarter 
sessions.  In  England  Cheyney  was  before  the  Union  mere- 
ly an  esquire.  Wharton  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  take 
place  of  him,  and  had  repeatedly  taken  place  of  him  with- 
out any  dispute.  But  angry  passions  now  ran  so  high  that 
a  decent  pretext  for  indulging  them  was  hardly  thought 
necessary.  Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel  on  Wharton.  They 
drew.  Wharton,  whose  cool  good-humored  courage  and 
skill  in  fence  were  the  envy  of  all  the  swordsmen  of  that 
age,  closed  with  his  quarrelsome  neighbor,  disarmed  him, 
and  gave  him  his  life. 

A  more  tragical  duel  had  just  taken  place  at  Westmin- 
ster. Conway  Seymour,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
mour, had  lately  come  of  age.  He  was  in  possession  of  an 
independent  fortune  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which  he  lavished  in  costly  fopperies.  The  town  had  nick- 
named him  Beau  Seymour.  He  was  displaying  his  curls 
and  his  embroidery  in  Saint  James's  Park  on  a  midsummer 
evening,  after  indulging  too  freely  in  wine,  when  a  young 

*  It  is  curious  that  all  Cowpcr's  biographers  with  whom  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, Hayley,  Southey,  Grimshawe,  Chalmers,  mention  the  judge,  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  the  poet,  of  his  first  love  Theodora  Cowper,  and  of  Lady 
Hesketh,  but  that  none  of  those  biographers  makes  the  faintest  allusion  to 
the  Hertford  trial,  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  family, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  any  allusion  to  that  trial  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
poet's  numerous  letters. 
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officer  of  the  Blues,  named  Kirke,  who  was  as  tipsy  as  him- 
self, passed  near  him.  "  There  goes  Beau  Seymour,"  said 
Kirke.  Seymour  flew  into  a  rage.  Angry  words  were 
exchanged  between  the  foolish  boys.  They  immediately 
went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court,  drew,  and  ex- 
changed some  pushes.  Seymour  was  wounded  in  the  neck. 
The  wound  was  not  very  serious ;  but,  when  his  cure  was 
only  half  completed,  he  reveled  in  fruit,  ice,  and  Burgundy 
till  he  threw  himself  into  a  violent  fever.  Though  a  cox- 
comb and  a  voluptuary,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  fine 
qualities.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  saw  Kirke.  Kirke 
implored  forgiveness ;  and  the  dying  man  declared  that  he 
forgave  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  person  who  kills  another  in  a  duel  is,  according  to 
law,  guilty  of  murder.  But  the  law  had  never  been  strictly 
enforced  against  gentlemen  in  such  cases,  and  in  this  case 
there  was  no  peculiar  atrocity,  no  deep-seated  malice,  no 
suspicion  of  foul  play.  Sir  Edward,  however,  vehemently 
declared  that  he  would  have  life  for  life.  Much  indulgence 
is  due  to  the  resentment  of  an  affectionate  father  maddened 
by  the  loss  of  a  son.  But  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  implacability  of  Seymour  was  the  implaca- 
bility, not  of  an  affectionate  father,  but  of  a  factious  and 
malignant  agitator.  lie  tried  to  make  what  is,  in  the  jar- 
gon of  our  time,  called  political  capital  out  of  the  desolation 
of  his  house  and  the  blood  of  his  first-born.  A  brawl  be- 
tween two  dissolute  youths,  a  brawl  distinguished  by  noth- 
ing but  its  unhappy  result  from  the  hundred  brawls  which 
took  place  every  month  in  theatres  and  taverns,  he  magni- 
fied into  an  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  an  attempt 
to  introduce  a  military  tyranny.  The  question  was  wheth- 
er a  soldier  was  to  be  permitted  to  insult  English  gentle- 
men, and,  if  they  murmured,  to  cut  their  throats  ?  It  was 
moved  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  that  Kirke  should 
either  be  brought  to  immediate  trial  or  admitted  to  bail. 
Shower,  as  counsel  for  Seymour,  opposed  the  motion.  But 
Seymour  was  not  content  to  leave  the  case  in  Shower's 
hands.  In  defiance  of  all  decency,  he  went  to  Westminster 
Hall,  demanded  a  hearing,  and  pronounced  a  harangue 
against  standing  armies.     "  Here,"  he  said,  "  is  a  man  who 
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lives  on  the  money  taken  out  of  our  pockets.  The  plea  set 
up  for  taxing  us  in  order  to  support  him  is  that  his  sword 
protects  us,  and  enables  us  to  live  in  peace  and  security. 
And  is  he  to  be  suffered  to  use  that  sword  to  destroy  us  ?" 
Kirke  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  In  his 
case,  as  in  the  case  of  Spencer  Cowper,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  a  writ  of  appeal.  The  attempt  failed,  and 
Seymour  was  disappointed  of  his  revenge ;  but  he  was  not 
left  without  consolation.  If  he  had  lost  a  son,  he  had  found 
what  he  seems  to  have  prized  quite  as  much,  a  fertile  theme 
for  invective. 

The  king,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  found  his 
subjects  in  no  bland  humor.  All  Scotland,  exasperated  by 
the  fate  of  the  first  expedition  to  Darien,  and  anxiously 
waiting  for  news  of  the  second,  called  loudly  for  a  Parlia- 
ment. Several  of  the  Scottish  peers  carried  to  Kensington 
an  address  which  was  subscribed  by  thirty-six  of  their 
body,  and  which  earnestly  pressed  William  to  convoke  the 
Estates  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  redress  the  wrongs  which 
had  been  done  to  the  colony  of  New  Caledonia.  A  peti- 
tion to  the  same  effect  was  widely  circulated  among  the 
commonalty  of  his  Northern  kingdom,  and  received,  if  re- 
port could  be  trusted,  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  signa- 
tures. Discontent  was  far  from  being  as  violent  in  En- 
gland as  in  Scotland,  yet  in  England  there  was  discontent 
enough  to  make  even  a  resolute  prince  uneasy.  The  time 
drew  near  at  which  the  houses  must  reassemble,  and  how 
were  the  Commons  to  be  managed?  Montague,  enraged, 
mortified,  and  intimidated  by  the  baiting  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, was  fully  determined  not  to  appear  again  in  the  char- 
acter of  chief  minister  of  finance.  The  secure  and  luxurious 
retreat,  which  he  had,  some  months  ago,  prepared  for  him- 
self, was  awaiting  him.  He  took  the  auditorship,  and  re- 
signed his  other  places.  Smith  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  A  new  commission  of  Treasury  issued,  and 
the  first  name  was  that  of  Tankerville.  He  had  entered 
on  his  career  more  than  twenty  years  before,  with  the  fair- 
est hopes,  young,  noble,  nobly  allied,  of  distinguished  abil- 
ities, of  graceful  manners.  There  was  no  more  brilliant 
man  of  fashion  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  ring.     There  was 
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no  more  popular  tribune  in  Guildhall.  Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  life  so  miserable  that  all  the  indignation  ex- 
cited by  great  faults  is  overpowered  by  pity.  A  guilty  pas- 
sion, amounting  to  a  madness,  left  on  the  moral  character  of 
the  unhappy  man  a  stain  at  which  even  libertines  looked 
grave.  He  tried  to  make  the  errors  of  his  private  life  for- 
gotten by  splendid  and  perilous  services  to  a  public  cause ; 
and,  having  endured  in  that  cause  penury  and  exile,  the 
gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  prospect  of  a  scaffold,  the  ruin  of 
a  noble  estate,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  regarded  by 
the  party  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  every  thing  as  a  cow- 
ard, if  not  a  traitor.  Yet  even  against  such  accumulated 
disasters  and  disgraces  his  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind 
bore  up.  His  parts  and  eloquence  gained  for  him  the  ear 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  at  length,  though  not  till  his 
constitution  was  so  broken  that  he  was  fitter  for  flannel 
and  cushions  than  for  a  laborious  office  at  Whitehall,  he 
was  put  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  the  administration.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  this  appointment  would  call  forth  clamors  from  wide- 
ly different  quarters ;  that  the  Tories  would  be  offended 
by  the  elevation  of  a  rebel ;  that  the  Whigs  would  set  up 
a  cry  against  the  captain  to  whose  treachery  or  faintheart- 
edness they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  imputing  the  rout  of 
Sedgemoor ;  and  that  the  whole  of  that  great  body  of  En- 
glishmen which  can  not  be  said  to  be  steadily  Whig  or 
Tory,  but  which  is  zealous  for  decency  and  the  domestic 
virtues,  would  see  with  indignation  a  signal  mark  of  royal 
favor  bestowed  on  one  who  had  been  convicted  of  debauch- 
ing a  noble  damsel,  the  sister  of  his  own  wife.  But  so  ca- 
pricious is  public  feeling  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  find,  in  any  of  the  letters,  essays,  dialogues,  and 
poems  which  bear  the  date  of  1699  or  of  1700,  a  single  al- 
lusion to  the  vices  or  misfortunes  of  the  new  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  It  is  probable  that  his  infirm  health  and 
his  isolated  position  were  his  protection.  The  chiefs  of 
the  opposition  did  not  fear  him  enough  to  hate  him.  The 
Whig  Junto  was  still  their  terror  and  their  abhorrence. 
They  continued  to  assail  Montague  and  Orford,  though 
with  somewhat  less  ferocity  than  while  Montague  had  the 
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direction  of  the  finances,  and  Orford  of  the  marine.  But 
the  utmost  spite  of  all  the  leading  malcontents  was  con- 
centrated on  one  object,  the  great  magistrate  who  still  held 
the  highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  and  who  was  evidently 
determined  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of  them.  It  was  not  so 
easy  to  get  rid  of  him  as  it  had  been  to  drive  his  colleagues 
from  office.  His  abilities  the  most  intolerant  Tories  were 
forced  grudgingly  to  acknowledge.  His  integrity  might 
be  questioned  in  nameless  libels  and  in  coffee-house  tattle, 
but  was  certain  to  come  forth  bright  and  pure  from  the 
most  severe  Parliamentary  investigation.  Nor  was  he 
guilty  of  those  faults  of  temper  and  of  manner  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  grave  delinquency,  the  unpopularity  of 
his  associates  is  to  be  ascribed.  He  had  as  little  of  the  in- 
solence and  perverseness  of  Orford  as  of  the  petulance  and 
vaingloriousness  of  Montague.  One  of  the  most  severe 
trials  to  which  the  head  and  heart  of  man  can  be  put  is 
great  and  rapid  elevation.  To  that  trial  both  Montague 
and  Somers  were  put.  It  was  too  much  for  Montague; 
but  Somers  was  found  equal  to  it.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
country  attorney.  At  thirty-seven  he  had  been  sitting  in 
a  stuff  gown  on  a  back  bench  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
At  forty-two  he  was  the  first  lay  dignitary  of  the  realm, 
and  took  precedence  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  risen  from  a  lower  point  than 
Montague,  had  risen  as  fast  as  Montague,  had  risen  as  high 
as  Montague,  and  yet  had  not  excited  envy  such  as  dogged 
Montague  through  a  long  career.  Garreteers,  who  were 
never  weary  of  calling  the  cousin  of  the  Earls  of  Manches- 
ter and  Sandwich  an  upstart,  could  not,  without  an  un- 
wonted sense  of  shame,  apply  those  words  to  the  chancel- 
lor, who,  without  one  drop  of  patrician  blood  in  his  veins, 
had  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  patrician  order  with 
the  quiet  dignity  of  a  man  ennobled  by  nature.  His  se- 
renity, his  modesty,  his  self-command,  proof  even  against 
the  most  sudden  surprises  of  passion,  his  self-respect,  which 
forced  the  proudest  grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  respect 
him,  his  urbanity,  which  won  the  hearts  of  the  youngest 
lawyers  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  gained  for  him  many  private 
friends  and  admirers  among  the  most  respectable  members 
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of  the  opposition.  But  such  men  as  Howe  and  Seymour 
hated  him  implacably ;  they  hated  his  commanding  genius 
much  ;  they  hated  the  mild  majesty  of  his  virtue  still  more. 
They  sought  occasion  against  him  every  where,  and  they 
at  length  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  found  it. 

Some  years  before,  while  the  war  was  still  raging,  there 
had  been  loud  complaints  in  the  city  that  even  privateers 
of  St.  Malo's  and  Dunkirk  caused  less  molestation  to  trade 
than  another  class  of  marauders.  The  English  navy  was 
fully  employed  in  the  Channel,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Indian  Ocean,  meanwhile,  swarmed 
with  pirates  of  whose  rapacity  and  cruelty  frightful  stories 
were  told.  Many  of  these  men,  it  was  said,  came  from  our 
North  American  colonies,  and  carried  back  to  those  colo- 
nies the  spoils  gained  by  crime.  Adventurers  who  durst 
not  show  themselves  in  the  Thames  found  a  ready  market 
for  their  ill-gotten  spices  and  stuffs  at  New  York.  Even 
the  Puritans  of  New-England,  who  in  sanctimonious  aus- 
terity surpassed  even  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  were  ac- 
cused of  conniving  at  the  wickedness  which  enabled  them 
to  enjoy  abundantly  and  cheaply  the  produce  of  Indian 
looms  and  Chinese  tea  plantations. 

In  1695,  Eichard  Coote,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  peer 
who  sat  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  He  was  a 
man  of  eminently  fair  character,  upright,  courageous,  and 
independent.  Though  a  decided  Whig,  he  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  bringing  before  the  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster some  tyrannical  acts  done  by  Whigs  at  Dublin,  and 
particularly  the  execution,  if  it  is  not  rather  to  be  called 
the  murder,  of  Gafhey.  Before  Bellamont  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica, William  spoke  strongly  to  him  about  the  freebooting 
which  was  the  disgrace  of  the  colonies.  "  I  send  you,  my 
lord,  to  New  York,"  he  said,  "because  an  honest  and  in- 
trepid man  is  wanted  to  put  these  abuses  down,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  you  to  be  such  a  man."  Bellamont  exert- 
ed himself  to  justify  the  high  opinion  which  the  king  had 
formed  of  him.  It  was  soon  known  at  New  York  that  the 
governor  who  had  just  arrived  from  England  was  bent  on 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  some  colonists  in  whom  he 
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placed  great  confidence  suggested  to  him  what  they  may 
perhaps  have  thought  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  ob- 
ject. There  was  then  in  the  settlement  a  veteran  mariner 
named  William  Kicld.  He  had  passed  most  of  his  life  on 
the  waves,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  seamanship, 
had  had  opportunities  of  showing  his  valor  in  action  with 
the  French,  and  had  retired  on  a  competence.  No  man 
knew  the  Eastern  Seas  better.  He  was  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  haunts  of  the  pirates  who  prowled  between 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca ;  and 
he  would  undertake,  if  he  were  intrusted  with  a  single  ship 
of  thirty  or  forty  guns,  to  clear  the  Indian  Ocean  of  the 
whole  race.  The  brigantines  of  the  rovers  were  numerous, 
no  doubt,  but  none  of  them  were  large ;  one  man-of-war, 
which  in  the  royal  navy  would  hardly  rank  as  a  fourth 
rate,  would  easily  deal  with  them  all  in  succession,  and  the 
lawful  spoils  of  the  enemies  of  mankind  would  much  more 
than  defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition.  Bellamont  was 
charmed  with  this  plan,  and  recommended  it  to  the  king. 
The  king  referred  it  to  the  Admiralty  The  Admiralty 
raised  difficulties,  such  as  are  perpetually  raised  by  public 
boards  when  any  deviation,  whether  for  the  better  or  for 
the  worse,  from  the  established  course  of  proceeding  is 
proposed.  It  then  occurred  to  Bellamont  that  his  favorite 
scheme  might  be  carried  into  effect  without  any  cost  to 
the  state.  A  few  public-spirited  men  might  easily  fit  out 
a  privateer  which  would  soon  make  the  Arabian  Gulf  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  secure  highways  for  trade.  He  wrote 
to  his  friends  in  England  imploring,  remonstrating,  com- 
plaining of  their  lamentable  want  of  public  spirit.  Six 
thousand  pounds  would  be  enough.  That  sum  would  be 
repaid,  and  repaid  with  large  interest,  from  the  sale  of 
prizes,  and  an  inestimable  benefit  would  be  conferred  on 
the  kingdom  and  on  the  world.  His  urgency  succeeded. 
Shrewsbury  and  Eomney  contributed.  Orford,  though,  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  had  been  unwilling  to 
send  Kidd  to  the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  king's  ship,  consent- 
ed to  subscribe  a  thousand  pounds.  Somers  subscribed  an- 
other thousand.  A  ship  called  the  Adventure  Galley  was 
equipped  in  the  port  of  London,  and  Kidd  took  the  com- 
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mand.  He  carried  with  him,  besides  the  ordinary  letters 
of  mark,  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal  empowering 
him  to  seize  pirates,  and  to  take  them  to  some  place  where 
they  might  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  Whatever 
right  the  king  might  have  to  the  goods  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  these  malefactors,  he  granted,  by  letters  patent, 
to  the  persons  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of  fitting  out 
the  expedition,  reserving  to  himself  only  one  tenth  part  of 
the  gains  of  the  adventure,  which  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury.  With  the  claim  of  merchants  to  have  back  the 
property  of  which  they  had  been  robbed  his  majesty  of 
course  did  not  interfere.  He  granted  away,  and  could 
grant  away,  no  rights  but  his  own. 

The  press  for  sailors  to  man  the  royal  navy  was  at  that 
time  so  hot  that  Kidd  could  not  obtain  his  full  comple- 
ment of  hands  in  the  Thames.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
visited  New  York,  and  there  found  volunteers  in  abund- 
ance. At  length,  in  February,  1697,  he  sailed  from  the 
Hudson  with  a  crew  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  in  July  reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 

It  is  possible  that  Kidd  may  at  first  have  meant  to  act 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  But  on  the  subject 
of  piracy  he  held  the  notions  which  were  then  common  in 
the  North  American  colonies,  and  most  of  his  crew  were 
of  the  same  mind.  He  found  himself  in  a  sea  which  was 
constantly  traversed  by  rich  and  defenseless  merchant 
ships,  and  he  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  plunder 
those  ships  or  protect  them.  The  gain  which  might  be 
made  by  plundering  them  was  immense,  and  might  be 
snatched  without  the  dangers  of  a  battle  or  the  delays  of 
a  trial.  The  rewards  of  protecting  the  lawful  trade  were 
likely  to  be  comparatively  small.  Such  as  they  were,  they 
would,  be  got  only  by  first  fighting  with  desperate  ruffians 
who  would  rather  be  killed  than  taken,  and  by  then  insti- 
tuting a  proceeding  and  obtaining  a  judgment  in  a  Court 
of  Admiralty.  The  risk  of  being  called  to  a  severe  reck- 
oning might  not  unnaturally  seem  small  to  one  who  had 
seen  many  old  buccaneers  living  in  comfort  and  credit  at 
New  York  and  Boston.  Kidd  soon  threw  off  the  charac- 
ter of  a  privateer,  and  became  a  pirate.     He  established 
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friendly  communications  and  exchanged  arms  and  ammu- 
nition with  the  most  notorious  of  those  rovers  whom  his 
commission  authorized  him  to  destroy,  and  made  war  on 
those  peaceful  traders  whom  he  was  sent  to  defend.  Lie 
began  by  robbing  Mussulmans,  and  speedily  proceeded 
from  Mussulmans  to  Armenians,  and  from  Armenians  to 
Portuguese.  The  Adventure  Galley  took  such  quantities 
of  cotton  and  silk,  sugar  and  coffee,  cinnamon  and  pepper, 
that  the  very  foremast  men  received  from  a  hundred  to 
two  hundred  pounds  each,  and  that  the  captain's  share  of 
the  spoil  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  at  home  as  an 
opulent  gentleman.  With  the  rapacity,  Kidd  had  the 
cruelty  of  his  odious  calling.  He  burned  houses,  he  mas- 
sacred peasantry.  His  prisoners  were  tied  up  and  beaten 
with  naked  cutlasses  in  order  to  extort  information  about 
their  concealed  hoards.  One  of  his  crew,  whom  he  had 
called  a  dog,  was  provoked  into  exclaiming,  in  an  agony 
of  remorse,  "  Yes,  I  am  a  clog,  but  it  is  you  that  have  made 
me  so."     Kidd,  in  a  fury,  struck  the  man  dead. 

News  then  traveled  very  slowly  from  the  Eastern  Seas 
to  England.  But  in  August,  1698,  it  was  known  in  En- 
gland that  the  Adventure  Galley,  from  which  so  much 
had  been  hoped,  was  the  terror  of  the  merchants  of  Surat 
and  of  the  villagers  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  was  thought 
probable  that  Kidd  would  carry  his  booty  to  some  colony. 
Orders  were  therefore  sent  from  Whitehall  to  the  govern- 
ors of  the  transmarine  possessions  of  the  crown,  directing 
them  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  He  meanwhile,  having 
burned  his  ship  and  dismissed  most  of  his  men,  who  easily 
found  berths  in  the  sloops  of  other  pirates,  returned  to 
New  York  with  the  means,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of  mak- 
ing his  peace  and  of  living  in  splendor.  He  had  fabricated 
a  long  romance,  to  which  Bellamont,  naturally  unwilling 
to  believe  that  he  had  been  duped  and  had  been  the  means 
of  duping  others,  was  at  first  disposed  to  listen  with  favor. 
But  the  truth  soon  came  out.  The  governor  did  his  duty 
firmly,  and  Kidd  was  placed  in  close  confinement  till  or- 
ders arrived  from  the  Admiralty  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
England. 

To  an  intelligent  and  candid  judge  of  human  actions  it 
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•will  not  appear  that  any  of  the  persons  at  whose  expense 
the  Adventure  Galley  was  fitted  out  deserved  serious 
blame.  The  worst  that  could  be  imputed,  even  to  Bella- 
mont,  who  had  drawn  in  all  the  rest,  was  that  he  had  been 
led  into  a  fault  by  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
and  by  the  generosity  of  a  nature  as  little  prone  to  suspect 
as  to  devise  villainies.  His  friends  in  England  might 
surely  be  pardoned  for  giving  credit  to  his  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  motives  which  in- 
duced some  of  them  to  aid  his  design  was  genuine  public 
spirit.  But,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  had  a  view  to 
gain,  it  was  to  legitimate  gain.  Their  conduct  was  the 
very  opposite  of  corrupt.  Not  only  had  they  taken  no 
money ;  they  had  disbursed  money  largely,  and  had  dis- 
bursed it  with  the  certainty  that  they  should  never  be  re- 
imbursed unless  the  outlay  proved  beneficial  to  the  public. 
That  they  meant  well  they  proved  by  staking  thousands 
on  the  success  of  their  plan ;  and,  if  they  erred  in  judg- 
ment, the  loss  of  those  thousands  was  surely  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  such  an  error.  On  this  subject  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  had 
not  Somers  been  one  of  the  contributors.  About  the 
other  patrons  of  Kidd  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  cared 
little.  Bellamont  was  far  removed  from  the  political 
scene.  Komney  could  not,  and  Shrewsbury  would  not, 
play  a  first  part.  Orford  had  resigned  his  employments. 
But  Somers  still  held  the  Great  Seal,  still  presided  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  still  had  constant  access  to  the  closet. 
The  retreat  of  his  friends  had  left  him  the  sole  and  undis- 
puted head  of  that  party  which  had,  in  the  late  Parlia- 
ment, been  a  majority,  and  which  was,  in  the  present  Par- 
liament, outnumbered  indeed,  disorganized  and  disheart- 
ened, but  still  numerous  and  respectable.  His  placid 
courage  rose  higher  and  higher  to  meet  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him.  He  provided  for  himself  no  refuge.  He 
made  no  move  toward  flight ;  and,  without  uttering  one 
boastful  word,  gave  his  enemies  to  understand,  by  the 
mild  firmness  of  his  demeanor,  that  he  dared  them  to  do 
their  worst. 

In  their  eagerness  to  displace  and  destroy  him  they 
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overreached  themselves.  Had  they  been  content  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  lending  his  countenance,  with  a  rashness  un- 
becoming his  high  place,  to  an  ill-concerted  scheme,  that 
large  part  of  mankind  which  judges  of  a  plan  simply  by 
the  event  would  probably  have  thought  the  accusation 
well  founded.  But  the  malice  which  they  bore  to  him 
was  not  to  be  so  satisfied.  They  affected  to  believe  that 
he  had  from  the  first  been  aware  of  Kidd's  character  and 
designs.  The  Great  Seal  had  been  employed  to  sanction 
a  piratical  expedition.  The  head  of  the  law  had  laid  down 
a  thousand  pounds  in  the  hope  of  receiving  tens  of  thou- 
sands when  his  accomplices  should  return  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  ruined  merchants.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  chan- 
cellor that  the  calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  object  were 
too  atrocious  to  be  mischievous. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  at  which  the  hoarded  ill 
humor  of  six  months  was  at  liberty  to  explode.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  November  the  houses  met.  The  king,  in  his 
speech,  assured  them  in  gracious  and  affectionate  language 
that  he  was  determined  to  do  his  best  to  merit  their  love 
by  constant  care  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  their  religion, 
by  a  pure  administration  of  justice,  by  countenancing  vir- 
tue, by  discouraging  vice,  by  shrinking  from  no  difficulty 
or  danger  when  the  welfare  of  the  nation  was  at  stake. 
"These,"  he  said,  "are  my  resolutions;  and  I  am  persua- 
ded that  you  are  come  together  with  purposes  on  your 
part  suitable  to  these  on  mine.  Since,  then,  our  aims  are 
only  for  the  general  good,  let  us  act  with  confidence  in 
one  another,  which  will  not  fail,  by  God's  blessing,  to  make 
me  a  happy  king,  and  you  a  great  and  flourishing  people." 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  no  words  less  likely  to 
give  offense  had  ever  been  uttered  from  the  English  throne. 
But  even  in  those  words  the  malevolence  of  faction  sought 
and  found  matter  for  a  quarrel.  The  gentle  exhortation, 
"Let  us  act  with  confidence  in  one  another,"  must  mean 
that  such  confidence  did  not  now  exist;  that  the  king  dis- 
trusted the  Parliament,  or  that  the  Parliament  had  shown 
an  unwarrantable  distrust  of  the  king.  Such  an  exhorta- 
tion was  nothing  less  than  a  reproach ;  and  such  a  reproach 
was  a  bad  return  for  the  gold  and  the  blood  which  En- 
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gland  had  lavished  in  order  to  make  and  to  keep  him  a 
great  sovereign.  There  was  a  sharp  debate,  in  which  Sey- 
mour took  part.  With  characteristic  indelicacy  and  want 
of  feeling,  he  harangued  the  Commons  as  he  had  harangued 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  about  his  son's  death,  and 
about  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  insolence  of  military 
men.  There  were  loud  complaints  that  the  events  of  the 
preceding  session  had  been  misrepresented  to  the  public, 
that  emissaries  of  the  court,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
declaimed  against  the  absurd  jealousies  or  still  more  ab- 
surd parsimony  which  had  refused  to  his  majesty  the  means 
of  keeping  up  such  an  army  as  might  secure  the  country 
against  invasion.  Even  justices  of  the  peace,  it  was  said, 
even  deputy  lieutenants,  had  used  King  James  and  King 
Louis  as  bugbears,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  peo- 
ple against  honest  and  thrifty  representatives.  Angry  res- 
olutions were  passed,  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  the  best  way  to  establish  entire  confidence  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Estates  of  the  Eealm  would  be  to 
put  a  brand  on  those  evil  advisers  who  had  dared  to 
breathe  in  the  royal  ear  calumnies  against  a  faithful  Par- 
liament. An  address  founded  on  these  resolutions  was 
voted ;  many  thought  that  a  violent  rupture  was  inevita- 
ble. But  William  returned  an  answer  so  prudent  and  gen- 
tle that  malice  itself  could  not  prolong  the  dispute.  By 
this  time,  indeed,  a  new  dispute  had  begun.  The  address 
had  scarcely  been  moved  when  the  House  called  for  copies 
of  the  papers  relating  to  Kidd's  expedition.  Somers,  con- 
scious of  innocence,  knew  that  it  was  wise  as  well  as  right 
to  be  perfectly  ingenuous,  and  resolved  that  there  should 
be  no  concealment.  His  friends  stood  manfully  by  him, 
and  his  enemies  struck  at  him  with  such  blind  fury  that 
their  blows  injured  only  themselves.  Howe  raved  like  a 
maniac.  "  What  is  to  become  of  the  country,  plundered 
by  land,  plundered  by  sea  ?  Our  rulers  have  laid  hold  on 
our  lands,  our  woods,  our  mines,  our  money.  And  all  this 
is  not  enough.  We  can  not  send  a  cargo  to  the  farthest 
ends  of  the  earth,  but  they  must  send  a  gang  of  thieves 
after  it."  Harley  and  Seymour  tried  to  carry  a  vote  of 
censure  without  giving  the  House  time  to  read  the  papers. 
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But  the  general  feeling  was  strongly  for  a  short  delay. 
At  length,  on  the  sixth  of  December,  the  subject  was  con- 
sidered in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.    Shower  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  letters  patent  to  which  Somers  had 
put  the  Great  Seal  were  illegal.     Cowper  replied  to  him 
with  immense  applause,  and  seems  to  have  completely  re- 
futed him.     Some  of  the  Tory  orators  had  employed  what 
was  then  a  favorite  claptrap.     Very  great  men,  no  doubt, 
were  concerned  in  this  business.     But  were  the  Commons 
of  England  to  stand  in  awe  of  great  men  ?     Would  not 
they  have  the  spirit  to  censure  corruption  and  oppression 
in  the  highest  places?     Cowper  answered  finely  that  as- 
suredly the  House  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  by  the  fear  of  great  men,  but  that  fear 
was  not  the  only  base  and  evil  passion  of  which  great  men 
were  the  objects,  and  that  the  flatterer  who  courted  their 
favor  was  not  a  worse  citizen  than  the  envious  calumniator 
who  took  pleasure  in  bringing  whatever  was  eminent  down 
to  his  own  level.     At  length,  after  a  debate  which  lasted 
from  midday  till  nine  at  night,  and  in  which  all  the  leading 
members  took  part,  the  committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  letters  patent  were  dishonorable  to  the  king,  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  the  statutes 
of  the  realm,  and  destructive  of  property  and  trade.     The 
chancellor's  enemies  had  felt  confident  of  victory,  and  had 
made  the  resolution  so  strong  in  order  that  it  might  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  retain  the  Great  Seal.     They  soon  found 
that  it  would  have  been  wise  to  propose  a  gentler  censure. 
Great  numbers  of  their  adherents,  convinced  by  Cowper's 
arguments,  or  unwilling  to  put  a  cruel  stigma  on  a  man  of 
whose  genius  and  accomplishments  the  nation  was  proud, 
stole  away  before  the  doors  were  closed.     To  the  general 
astonishment,  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
ayes  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  noes.     That  the  city 
of  London  did  not  consider  Somers  as  the  destroyer  and 
his  enemies  as  the  protectors,  of  trade,  was  proved  on  the 
following  morning  by  the  most  unequivocal  of  signs.     As 
soon  as  the  news  of  his  triumph  reached  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  price  of  stocks  went  up. 
Some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  Tories  ventured  again  to 
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attack  him.  In  the  mean  time  they  amused  themselves  by- 
trying  to  worry  another  person  whom  they  hated  even 
more  bitterly.  When,  in  a  financial  debate,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  were  in- 
cidentally mentioned,  one  or  two  members  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  reflections  on  Burnet.  Burnet's  very 
name  sufficed  to  raise  among  the  High-Churchmen  a  storm 
of  mingled  merriment  and  anger.  The  speaker  in  vain  re- 
minded the  orators  that  they  were  wandering  from  the 
question.  The  majority  was  determined  to  have  some  fun 
with  the  right  reverend  Whig,  and  encouraged  them  to 
proceed.  Nothing  appears  to  have  been  said  on  the  other 
side.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  inferred  from  the  laugh- 
ing and  cheering  of  the  bishop's  enemies,  and  from  the  si- 
lence of  his  friends,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
driving  from  court,  with  contumely,  the  prelate  whom  of 
all  prelates  they  most  detested,  as  the  personification  of 
the  latitudinarian  spirit,  a  Jack  Presbyter  in  lawn  sleeves. 
They  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  moved  quite 
unexpectedly  an  address  requesting  the  king  to  remove 
the  Bishoj)  of  Salisbury  from  the  place  of  preceptor  to  the 
young  heir  apparent.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  many 
who  could  not  help  smiling  at  Burnet's  weakness  did 
justice  to  his  abilities  and  virtues.  The  debate  was  hot. 
The  unlucky  Pastoral  Letter  was  of  course  not  forgotten. 
It  was  asked  whether  a  man  who  had  proclaimed  that  En- 
gland was  a  conquered  country,  a  man  whose  servile  pages 
the  English  Commons  had  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
hangman,  could  be  a  fit  instructor  for  an  English  prince. 
Some  reviled  the  bishop  for  being  a  Socinian,  which  he 
was  not,  and  some  for  being  a  Scotchman,  which  he  was. 
His  defenders  fought  his  battle  gallantly.  "  Grant,"  they 
said,  "that  it  is  possible  to  find,  amid  an  immense  mass  of 
eloquent  and  learned  matter  published  in  defense  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  of  the  English  Constitution,  a  para- 
graph which,  though  well  intended,  was  not  well  consid- 
ered, is  that  error  of  an  unguarded  minute  to  outweigh  the 
services  of  more  than  twenty  years  ?  If  one  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  very  small  majority,  censured  a  little  tract 
of  which  his  lordship  was  the  author,  let  it  be  remembered 
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that  another  House  of  Commons  unanimously  voted  thanks 
to  him  for  a  work  of  very  different  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, the  History  of  the  Eeformation.  And,  as  to  what  is 
said  about  his  birthplace,  is  there  not  already  ill  humor 
enough  in  Scotland  ?  Has  not  the  failure  of  that  unhappy 
expedition  to  Darien  raised  a  sufficiently  bitter  feeling 
against  us  throughout  that  kingdom?  Every  wise  and 
honest  man  is  desirous  to  soothe  the  angry  passions  of  our 
neighbors.  And  shall  we,  just  at  this  moment,  exasperate 
those  passions  by  proclaiming  that  to  be  born  on  the  north 
of  the  Tweed  is  a  disqualification  for  all  honorable  trust  ?" 
The  ministerial  members  would  gladly  have  permitted  the 
motion  to  be  withdrawn.  But  the  opposition,  elated  with 
hope,  insisted  on  dividing,  and  were  confounded  by  find- 
ing that,  with  all  the  advantage  of  a  surprise,  they  were 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  Their  defeat  would  probably  have  been 
less  complete,  had  not  all  those  members  who  were  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  voted  in  the 
majority  or  absented  themselves.  Marlborough  used  all 
his  influence  against  the  motion,  and  he  had  strong  rea- 
sons for  doing  so.  He  was  by  no  means  well  pleased  to 
see  the  Commons  engaged  in  discussing  the  characters  and 
past  lives  of  the  persons  who  were  placed  about  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  If  the  High-Churchmen,  by  reviving  old 
stories,  succeeded  in  carrying  a  vote  against  the  preceptor, 
it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that  some  malicious  Whig 
might  retaliate  on  the  governor.  The  governor  must  have 
been  conscious  that  he  was  not  invulnerable ;  nor  could  he 
absolutely  rely  on  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories ; 
for  it  was  believed  that  their  favorite  leader,  Rochester, 
thought  himself  the  fittest  person  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  his  grand  nephew. 

From  Burnet  the  opposition  went  back  to  Somers.  Some 
crown  property  near  Eeigate  had  been  granted  to  Somers 
by  the  king.  In  this  transaction  there  was  nothing  that 
deserved  blame.  The  Great  Seal  ought  always  to  be  held 
by  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  distinction ;  nor  can  such  a 
lawyer  discharge  his  duties  in  a  perfectly  efficient  manner 
unless,  with  the  Great  Seal,  he  accepts  a  peerage.     But  he 
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may  not  have  accumulated  a  fortune  such  as  will  alone  suf- 
fice to  support  a  peerage :  his  peerage  is  permanent,  and 
his  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal  is  precarious.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  may  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  may  find  that  he  has 
lost  a  lucrative  profession,  that  he  has  got  nothing  but  a 
costly  dignity,  that  he  has  been  transformed  from  a  pros- 
perous barrister  into  a  mendicant  lord.  Such  a  risk  no 
wise  man  will  run.  If,  therefore,  the  state  is  to  be  well 
served  in  the  highest  civil  post,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  provision  should  be  made  for  retired  chancellors. 
The  sovereign  is  now  empowered  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
make  such  a  provision  out  of  the  public  revenue.  In  old 
times  such  a  provision  was  ordinarily  made  out  of  the  he- 
reditary domain  of  the  crown.  What  had  been  bestowed 
on  Somers  appears  to  have  amounted,  after  all  deductions, 
to  a  net  income  of  about  sixteen  hundred  a  year,  a  sum 
which  will  hardly  shock  us  who  have  seen  at  one  time  five 
retired  chancellors  enjoying  pensions  of  five  thousand  a 
year  each.  For  the  crime,  however,  of  accepting  this 
grant,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  hoped  that  they  should 
be  able  to  punish  Somers  with  disgrace  and  ruin.  One 
difficulty  stood  in  the  way.  All  that  he  had  received  was 
but  a  pittance  when  compared  with  the  wealth  with  which 
some  of  his  persecutors  had  been  loaded  by  the  last  two 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  It  was  not  easy  to  pass  any 
censure  on  him  which  should  not  imply  a  still  more  severe 
censure  on  two  generations  of  Granvilles,  on  two  genera- 
tions of  Hydes,  and  on  two  generations  of  Finches.  At 
last  some  ingenious  Tory  thought  of  a  device  by  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  strike  the  enemy  without  wounding 
friends.  The  grants  of  Charles  and  James  had  been  made 
in  time  of  peace,  and  William's  grant  to  Somers  had  been 
made  in  time  of  war.  Malice  eagerly  caught  at  this  child- 
ish distinction.  It  was  moved  that  any  minister  who  had 
been  concerned  in  passing  a  grant  for  his  own  benefit 
while  the  nation  was  under  the  heavy  taxes  of  the  late 
war  had  violated  his  trust ;  as  if  the  expenditure  which  is 
necessary  to  secure  to  the  country  a  good  administration 
of  justice  ought  to  be  suspended  by  war;  or  as  if  it  were 
not  criminal  in  a  government  to  squander  the  resources  of 
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the  state  in  time  of  peace.  The  motion  was  made  by 
James  Brydges,  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Chandos,  the  James 
Brydges  who  afterward  became  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
raised  a  gigantic  fortune  out  of  war  taxes,  to  squander  it 
in  comfortless  and  tasteless  ostentations,  and  who  is  still  re- 
membered as  the  Timon  of  Pope's  keen  and  brilliant  sat- 
ire. It  was  remarked  as  extraordinary  that  Brydges 
brought  forward  and  defended  his  motion  merely  as  the 
assertion  of  an  abstract  truth,  and  avoided  all  mention  of 
the  chancellor.  It  seemed  still  more  extraordinary  that 
Howe,  whose  whole  eloquence  consisted  in  cutting  person- 
alities, named  nobody  on  this  occasion,  and  contented  him- 
self with  declaiming  in  general  terms  against  corruption  and 
profusion.  It  was  plain  that  the  enemies  of  Somers  were 
at  once  urged  forward  by  hatred  and  kept  back  by  fear. 
They  knew  that  they  could  not  carry  a  resolution  directly 
condemning  him.  They,  therefore,  cunningly  brought  for- 
ward a  mere  speculative  proposition  which  many  members 
might  be  willing  to  affirm  without  scrutinizing  it  severely. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  major  premise  had.  been  admitted,  the 
minor  would  be  without  difficulty  established ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  Somers  had  violated  his  trust.  Such  tactics,  how- 
ever, have  very  seldom  succeeded  in  English  Parliaments ; 
for  a  little  good  sense  and  a  little  straightforwardness  are 
quite  sufficient  to  confound  them.  A  sturdy  Whig  mem- 
ber, Sir  Eowland  Gwyn,  disconcerted  the  whole  scheme 
of  operations.  "  Why  this  reserve  ?"  he  said ;  "every  body 
knows  your  meaning.  Every  body  sees  that  you  have  not 
the  courage  to  name  the  great  man  whom  you  are  tr}<ing 
to  destroy."  "That  is  false,"  cried  Brydges;  and  a  stormy 
altercation  followed.  It  soon  appeared  that  innocence 
would  again  triumph.  The  two  parties  seemed  to  have 
exchanged  characters  for  one  day.  The  friends  of  the 
government,  who  in  the  Parliament  were  generally  humble 
and  timorous,  took  a  high  tone,  and  spoke  as  it  becomes 
men  to  speak  who  are  defending  persecuted  genius  and 
virtue.  The  malcontents,  generally  so  insolent  and  turbu- 
lent, seemed  to  be  completely  cowed.  They  abased  them- 
selves so  low  as  to  protest,  what  no  human  being  could  be- 
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lieve,  that  they  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  chancel- 
lor, and  had  framed  their  resolution  -without  any  view  to 
him.  Howe,  from  whose  lips  scarcely  any  thing  ever 
dropped  but  gall  and  poison,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "My 
Lord  Somers  is  a  man  of  eminent  merit,  of  merit  so  em- 
inent that,  if  he  had  made  a  slip,  we  might  well  overlook 
it."  At  a  late  hour  the  question  was  put ;  and  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifty  in  a  house  of  four 
hundred  and  nineteen  members.  It  was  long  since  there 
had  been  so  large  an  attendance  at  a  division. 

The  ignominious  failure  of  the  attacks  on  Somers  and 
Burnet  seemed  to  prove  that  the  assembly  was  coming 
round  to  a  better  temper.  But  the  temper  of  a  House  of 
Commons  left  without  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  is  never 
to  be  trusted.  "  Nobody  can  tell  to-day,"  said  an  experi- 
enced politician  of  that  time,  "  what  the  majority  may  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  do  to-morrow."  Already  a  storm 
was  gathering  in  which  the  Constitution  itself  was  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing,  and  from  which  none  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  Legislature  escaped  without  serious  damage. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been  raised, 
and  about  that  question  the  minds  of  men,  both  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  were  in  a  strangely  excita- 
ble state.  Candid  and  intelligent  men,  whatever  veneration 
they  may  feel  for  the  memory  of  William,  must  find  it  im- 
possible to  deny  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  enrich  and  ag- 
grandize his  personal  friends,  he  too  often  forgot  what  was 
due  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  the  public  interest.  It  is 
true  that  in  giving  away  the  old  domains  of  the  crown  he 
did  only  what  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and  what  all  his  prede- 
cessors had  done ;  nor  could  the  most  factious  opposition 
insist  on  resuming  his  grants  of  those  domains  without  re- 
suming at  the  same  time  the  grants  of  his  uncles.  But  be- 
tween those  domains  and  the  estates  recently  forfeited  in 
Ireland  there  was  a  distinction,  which  would  not  indeed 
have  been  recognized  by  the  judges,  but  which  to  a  popu- 
lar assembly  might  well  seem  to  be  of  grave  importance. 
In  the  year  1690  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for  applying 
the  Irish  forfeitures  to  the  public  service.  That  bill  pass- 
ed the  Commons,  and  would  probably,  with  large  amend- 
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merits,  have  passed  the  Lords,  had  not  the  king,  who  was 
under  the  necessity  of  attending  the  Congress  at  the  Hague, 
put  an  end  to  the  session.  In  bidding  the  houses  farewell 
on  that  occasion,  he  assured  them  that  he  should  not  dis- 
pose of  the  property  about  which  they  were  deliberating 
till  they  should  have  another  opportunity  of  settling  that 
matter.  He  had,  as  he  thought,  strictly  kept  his  word; 
for  he  had  not  disposed  of  this  property  till  the  houses  had 
repeatedly  met  and  separated  without  presenting  to  him 
any  bill  on  the  subject.  They  had  had  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  assured  them  that  they  should  have.  They 
had  had  more  than  one  such  opportunity.  The  pledge 
which  he  had  given  had  therefore  been  amply  redeemed, 
and  he  did  not  consider  that  he  was  bound  to  abstain  longer 
from  exercising  his  undoubted  prerogative.  But,  though 
it  could  hardly  be  denied  that  he  had  literally  fulfilled  his 
promise,  the  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  promise  ought 
to  have  been  more  than  literally  fulfilled.  If  his  Parlia- 
ment, overwhelmed  with  business  which  could  not  be  post- 
poned without  danger  to  his  throne  and  to  his  person,  had 
been  forced  to  defer,  year  after  year,  the  consideration  of 
so  large  and  complex  a  question  as  that  of  the  Irish  for- 
feitures, it  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
laches  with  the  eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney.  Many 
persons,  therefore,  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  his  gov- 
ernment, and  who  on  principle  disapproved  of  resump- 
tions, thought  the  case  of  these  forfeitures  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 

The  Commons  had,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  tacked 
to  the  Land  Tax  Bill  a  clause  empowering  seven  commis- 
sioners, who  were  designated  by  name,  to  take  account  of 
the  Irish  forfeitures ;  and  the  Lords  and  the  king,  afraid 
of  losing  the  Land  Tax  Bill,  had  reluctantly  consented  to 
this  clause.  During  the  recess  the  commissioners  had  vis- 
ited Ireland.  They  had  since  returned  to  England.  Their 
report  was  soon  laid  before  both  houses.  By  the  Tories, 
and  by  their  allies  the  Republicans,  it  was  eagerly  hailed. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  flat- 
tering and  of  inflaming  them.  Three  of  the  commissioners 
had  strongly  objected  to  some  passages  as  indecorous,  and 
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even  calumnious ;  but  the  other  four  had  overruled  every 
objection.  Of  the  four  the  chief  was  Trenchard.  He  was 
by  calling  a  pamphleteer,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  sharpness  of  style  and  of  temper  which  may  be 
tolerated  in  a  pamphlet  is  inexcusable  in  a  state  paper. 
He  was  certain  that  he  should  be  protected  and  rewarded 
by  the  party  to  which  he  owed  his  appointment,  and  was 
delighted  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  publish,  with  perfect 
security,  and  with  a  semblance  of  official  authority,  bitter 
reflections  on  king  and  ministry,  Dutch  favorites,  French 
refugees,  and  Irish  papists.  The  consequence  was  that 
only  four  names  were  subscribed  to  the  report.  The  three 
dissentients  presented  a  separate  memorial.  As  to  the 
main  facts,  however,  there  was  little  or  no  dispute.  It  ap- 
peared that  more  than  a  million  of  Irish  acres,  or  about 
seventeen  hundred  thousand  English  acres,  an  area  equal 
to  that  of  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  Huntingdonshire  together,  had  been  for- 
feited during  the  late  troubles.  But  of  the  value  of  this 
large  territory  very  different  estimates  were  formed.  The 
commissioners  acknowledged  that  they  could  obtain  no  cer- 
tain information.  In  the  absence  of  such  information,  they 
conjectured  the  annual  rent  to  be  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  the  fee-simple  to  be  worth  thirteen  years' 
purchase,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  They  seem  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  much  of  the  land  had  been  let  very  low  on  perpetual 
leases,  and  that  much  was  burdened  with  mortgages.  A 
contemporary  writer,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  asserted  that  the  authors  of  the  report  had 
valued  the  forfeited  property  in  Carlow  at  six  times  the 
real  market  price,  and  that  the  two  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  which  they  talked  would  be  found  to 
shrink  to  about  half  a  million,  which,  as  the  exchanges 
then  stood  between  Dublin  and  London,  would  have  dwin- 
dled to  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  time  that  it 
reached  the  English  Exchequer.  It  was  subsequently 
proved,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  this  estimate  was  very 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  had  been  formed 
by  Trenchard  and  Trenchard's  colleagues. 
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Of  the  seventeen  hundred  thousand  acres  which  had  been 
forfeited,  above  a  fourth  had  been  restored  to  the  ancient 
proprietors  in  conformity  with  the  civil  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Limerick.  About  one  seventh  of  the  remaining  three 
fourths  had  been  given  back  to  unhappy  families,  which, 
though  they  could  not  plead  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  had 
been  thought  fit  objects  of  clemency.  The  rest  had  been 
bestowed,  partly  on  persons  whose  services  merited  all  and 
more  than  all  that  they  obtained,  but  chiefly  on  the  king's 
personal  friends.  Pomney  had  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  the  royal  bounty.  But  of  all  the  grants,  the  largest 
was  to  Woodstock,  the  eldest  son  of  Portland ;  the  nest 
was  to  Albemarle.  An  admirer  of  William  can  not  relate 
without  pain  that  he  divided  between  those  two  foreigners 
an  extent  of  country  larger  than  Hertfordshire. 

This  fact,  simply  reported,  would  have  sufficed  to  excite 
a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  in  a  House  of  Commons  less 
irritable  and  querulous  than  that  which  then  sat  at  West- 
minster. But  Trenchard  and  his  confederates  were  not 
content  with  simply  reporting  the  fact.  They  employed 
all  their  skill  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  majority.  They 
at  once  applied  goads  to  its  anger  and  held  out  baits  to  its 
cupidity. 

They  censured  that  part  of  William's  conduct  which  de- 
served high  praise  even  more  severely  than  that  part  of 
his  conduct  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  any  defense. 
They  told  the  Parliament  that  the  old  proprietors  of  the 
soil  had  been  treated  with  pernicious  indulgence ;  that  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick  had  been  construed  in  a  manner 
far  too  favorable  to  the  conquered  race ;  and  that  the  king 
had  suffered  his  compassion  to  lead  him  into  the  error  of 
showing  indulgence  to  many  who  could  not  pretend  that 
they  were  within  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  it  might  be  possible,  by  insti- 
tuting a  severe  inquisition,  and  by  giving  proper  encour- 
agement to  informers,  to  prove  that  many  papists,  who 
were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  estates,  had  taken  the 
side  of  James  during  the  civil  war.  There  would  thus  be 
a  new  and  plentiful  harvest  of  confiscations.  The  four  bit- 
terly complained  that  their  task  had  been  made  more  diffi- 
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cult  by  the  hostility  of  persons  who  held  office  in  Ireland, 
and  by  the  secret  influence  of  great  men  who  were  inter- 
ested in  concealing  the  truth.  These  grave  charges  were 
made  in  general  terms.  No  name  was  mentioned ;  no  fact 
was  specified ;  no  evidence  was  tendered. 

Had  the  report  stopped  here,  those  who  drew  it  up  might 
justly  have  been  blamed  for  the  unfair  and  ill-natured  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  discharged  their  functions ;  but  they 
could  not  have  been  accused  of  usurping  functions  which 
did  not  belong  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  the 
sovereign  and  exasperating  the  nation.  But  these  men 
well  knew  in  what  way  and  for  what  purpose  they  might 
safely  venture  to  exceed  their  commission.  The  act  of 
Parliament  from  which  they  derived  their  powers  author- 
ized them  to  report  on  estates  forfeited  during  the  late 
troubles.  It  contained  not  a  word  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  an  authority  to  report  on  the  old  hereditary  do- 
main of  the  crown.  With  that  domain  they  had  as  little 
to  do  as  with  the  seignorage  levied  on  tin  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  or  with  the  Church  patronage  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  But  they  had  discovered  that  a  part  of  that 
domain  had  been  alienated  by  a  grant  which  they  could 
not  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  publishing  to  the  world. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  unfortunate  grant— a  grant  which  could 
not  be  brought  to  light  without  much  mischief  and  much 
scandal.  It  was  long  since  William  had  ceased  to  be  the 
lover  of  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  long  since  he  had  asked  her 
counsel  or  listened  to  her  fascinating  conversation  except 
in  the  presence  of  other  persons.  She  had  been  some  years 
married  to  George  Hamilton,  a  soldier  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  courage  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  and  who 
probably  held  the  courtier-like  doctrine  that  a  lady  is  not 
dishonored  by  having  been  the  paramour  of  a  king.  Wil- 
liam was  well  pleased  with  the  marriage,  bestowed  on  the 
wife  a  portion  of  the  old  crown  property  in  Ireland,  and 
created  the  husband  a  peer  of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Earl 
'of  Orkney.  Assuredly  William  would  not  have  raised  his 
character  by  abandoning  to  poverty  a  woman  whom  he  had 
loved,  though  with  a  criminal  love.  He  was  undoubtedly 
bound,  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  honor,  to  provide  liberal- 
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ly  for  her ;  but  he  should  have  provided  for  her  rather  by 
saving  from  his  civil  list  thau  by  alienating  his  hereditary 
revenue.  The  four  malcontent  commissioners  rejoiced 
with  spiteful  joy  over  this  discovery.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  other  three  represented  that  the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney 
was  one  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that,  if 
they  went  out  of  their  way  to  hold  it  up  to  obloquy,  they 
might  be  justly  said  to  fly  in  the  king's  face.  "  To  fly  in 
the  king's  face!"  said  one  of  the  majority;  "  our  business 
is  to  fly  in  the  king's  face.  "We  were  sent  here  to  fly  in 
the  king's  face."  With  this  patriotic  object,  a  paragraph 
about  Lady  Orkney's  grant  was  added  to  the  report — a  par- 
agraph, too,  in  which  the  value  of  that  grant  was  so  mon- 
strously exaggerated  that  "William  seemed  to  have  surpass- 
ed the  profligate  extravagance  of  his  uncle  Chailes.  The 
estate  bestowed  on  the  countess  was  valued  at  twenty -four 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
income  which  she  derived  from  the  royal  bounty,  after 
making  allowance  for  incumbrances  and  for  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, was  about  four  thousand  pounds. 

The  success  of  the  report  was  complete.  The  nation 
and  its  representatives  hated  taxes,  hated  foreign  favorites, 
and  hated  Irish  papists ;  and  here  was  a  document  which 
held  out  the  hope  that  England  might,  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  courtiers  and  of  popish  Celts,  be  relieved  from  a 
great  load  of  taxes.  Many,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  gave  entire  faith  to  the  estimate  which 
the  commissioners  had  formed  by  a  wild  guess,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  trustworthy  information.  They  gave  entire  faith 
also  to  the  prediction  that  a  strict  inquiry  would  detect 
many  traitors  who  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  escape 
with  impunity,  and  that  a  large  addition  would  thus  be 
made  to  the  extensive  territory  which  had  already  been 
confiscated.  It  was  popularly  said  that,  if  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  taken,  the  gain  to  the  kingdom  would  be  not 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  this  sum,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to 
defray  the  whole  charge  of  such  an  army  as  the  Commons 
were  disposed  to  keep  up  in  time  of  peace,  would  be  raised 
by  simply  taking  away  what  had  been  unjustifiably  given 
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to  Dutchmen,  who  -would  still  retain  immense  wealth  taken 
out  of  English  pockets,  or  unjustifiably  left  to  Irishmen, 
who  thought  it  at  once  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most 
pious  of  all  employments  to  cut  English  throats.  The 
Lower  House  went  to  work  with  the  double  eagerness  of 
rapacity  and  of  animosity.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  the 
four  and  the  protest  of  the  three  had  been  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble and  read  by  the  clerk,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Resump- 
tion Bill  should  be  brought  in.  It  was  then  resolved,  in 
opposition  to  the  plainest  principles  of  justice,  that  no  peti- 
tion from  any  person  who  might  think  himself  aggrieved 
by  this  bill  should  ever  be  received.  It  was  necessary  to 
consider  how  the  commissioners  should  be  remunerated  for 
their  services,  and  this  question  was  decided  with  impudent 
injustice.  It  was  determined  that  the  commissioners  who 
had  signed  the  report  should  receive  a  thousand  pounds 
each ;  but  a  large  party  thought  that  the  dissentient  three 
deserved  no  recompense,  and  two  of  them  were  merely  al- 
lowed what  was  thought  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
their  journey  to  Ireland.  This  was  nothing  less  than  to 
give  notice  to  every  man  who  should  ever  be  employed  in 
any  similar  inquiry  that,  if  he  wished  to  be  paid,  he  must 
report  what  would  please  the  assembly  which  held  the 
purse  of  the  state.  In  truth,  the  house  was  despotic,  and 
was  fast  contracting  the  vices  of  a  despot.  It  was  proud 
of  its  antipathy  to  courtiers,  and  it  was  calling  into  exist- 
ence a  new  set  of  courtiers  who  would  study  all  its  hu- 
mors, who  would  flatter  all  its  weaknesses,  who  would 
prophesy  to  it  smooth  things,  and  who  would  assuredly  be, 
in  no  respect,  less  greedy,  less  faithless,  or  less  abject  than 
the  sycophants  who  bow  in  the  antechambers  of  kings. 

Indeed,  the  dissentient  commissioners  had  worse  evils  to 
apprehend  than  that  of  being  left  unremunerated.  One 
of  them,  Sir  Richard  Levinz,  had  mentioned  in  private  to 
his  friends  some  disrespectful  expressions  which  had  been 
used  by  one  of  his  colleagues  about  the  king.  What  he 
had  mentioned  in  private  was,  not,  perhaps,  very  discreet- 
ly, repeated  by  Montague  in  the  House.  The  predomi- 
nant party  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  worrying  both 
Montague  and  Levinz.      A  resolution  implying  a  severe 
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censure  on  Montague  was  carried.  Levinz  was  brought 
to  the  bar  and  examined.  The  four  were  also  in  attend- 
ance. They  protested  that  he  had  misrepresented  them. 
Trenchard  declared  that  he  had  always  spoken  of  his  maj- 
esty as  a  subject  ought  to  speak  of  an  excellent  sovereign, 
who  had  been  deceived  by  evil  councilors,  and  who  would 
be  grateful  to  those  who  should  bring  the  truth  to  his 
knowledge.  He  vehemently  denied  that  he  had  called 
the  grant  to  Lady  Orkney  villainous.  It  was  a  word  that 
he  never  used — a  word  that  never  came  out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  gentleman.  These  assertions  will  be  estimated  at  the 
proper  value  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Trenchard's 
pamphlets — pamphlets  in  which  the  shocking  word  villain- 
ous will  without  difficulty  be  found,  and  which  are  full  of 
malignant  reflections  on  "William.*  But  the  House  was 
determined  not  to  believe  Levinz.  He  was  voted  a  calum- 
niator, and  sent  to  the  Tower,  as  an  example  to  all  who 
should  be  tempted  to  speak  truth  which  the  Commons 
might  not  like  to  hear. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  had  been  brought  in,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding easily.  It  provided  that  all  the  property  which 
had  belonged  to  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
James  the  Second,  or  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the 
crown  since  that  time,  should  be  vested  in  trustees.  These 
trustees  were  named  in  the  bill ;  and  among  them  were 
the  four  commissioners  who  had  signed  the  report.  All 
the  Irish  grants  of  William  were  annulled.  The  legal 
rights  of  persons  other  than  the  grantees  were  saved. 
But  of  those  rights  the  trustees  were  to  be  judges,  and 
judges  without  appeal.  A  claimant  who  gave  them  the 
trouble  of  attending  to  him,  and  could  not  make  out  his 
case,  was  to  be  heavily  fined.  Rewards  were  offered  to 
informers  who  should  discover  any  property  which  was 
liable  to  confiscation,  and  which  had  not  yet  been  confis- 
cated.    Though  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  an  arm  had 

*  I  give  an  example  of  Trenchard's  mode  of  showing  his  profound  respect 
for  an  excellent  sovereign.  He  speaks  thus  of  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  "The  kingdom  was  recently  delivered  from  a 
hitter  tyrant,  King  John,  and  had  likewise  got  rid  of  their  perfidious  deliv- 
erer, the  Dauphin  of  France,  who,  after  the  English  had  accepted  him  for 
their  king,  had  secretly  vowed  their  extirpation." 
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been  lifted  up  in  the  conquered  island  against  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Englishry,  the  unhappy  children  of  the  soil, 
who  had  been  suffered  to  live,  submissive  and  obscure,  on 
their  hereditary  fields,  were  threatened  with  a  new  and 
severe  inquisition  into  old  offenses. 

Objectionable  as  many  parts  of  the  bill  undoubtedly 
were,  nobody  who  knew  the  House  of  Commons  believed 
it  to  be  possible  to  carry  any  amendment.  The  king  flat- 
tered himself  that  a  motion  for  leaving  at  his  disposal  a 
third  part  of  the  forfeitures  would  be  favorably  received. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  compromise  would  have 
been  willingly  accepted  twelve  months  earlier.  But  the 
report  had  made  all  compromise  impossible.  William, 
however,  was  bent  on  trying  the  experiment ;  and  Vernon 
consented  to  go  on  what  he  considered  as  a  forlorn  hope. 
He  made  his  speech  and  his  motion;  but  the  reception 
which  he  met  with  was  such  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
demand  a  division.  This  feeble  attempt  at  obstruction 
only  made  the  impetuous  current  chafe  the  more.  Howe 
immediately  moved  two  resolutions — one  attributing  the 
load  of  debts  and  taxes  which  lay  on  the  nation  to  the 
Irish  grants;  the  other  censuring  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  advising  or  passing  those  grants.  Nobody  was 
named,  not  because  the  majority  was  inclined  to  show  any 
tenderness  to  the  Whig  ministers,  but  because  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  grants  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Treasury  when  Godolphin  and  Seymour,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  Country  party,  sat  at  that 
board. 

Howe's  two  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  king  by  the 
speaker,  in  whose  train  all  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  ap- 
peared at  Kensington.  Even  Seymour,  with  characteristic 
effrontery,  showed  himself  there  as  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  a  vote  which  pronounced  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty. 
William's  answer  was  that  he  had  thought  himself  bound 
to  reward  out  of  the  forfeited  property  those  who  had 
served  him  well,  and  especially  those  who  had  borne  a 
principal  part  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland.  The  war,  he 
said,  had  undoubtedly  left  behind  it  a  heavy  debt,  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  that  debt  reduced  by  just  and  effect- 
ual means.     This  answer  was  but  a  bad  one,  and,  in  truth, 
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it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  return  a  good  one.  He 
had  done  what  was  indefensible,  and,  by  attempting  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  made  his  case  worse.  It  was  not  true 
that  the  Irish  forfeitures,  or  one  fifth  part  of  them,  had 
been  granted  to  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Irish  war;  and  it  was  not  judicious  to  hint  that  those 
forfeitures  could  not  justly  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  public  debts.  The  Commons  murmured,  and  not  alto- 
gether without  reason.  "  His  majesty  tells  us,"  they  said, 
"that  the  debts  fall  to  us  and  the  forfeitures  to  him.  We 
are  to  make  good  out  of  the  purses  of  Englishmen  what 
was  spent  upon  the  war,  and  he  is  to  put  into  the  purses 
of  Dutchmen  what  was  got  by  the  war."  When  the  House 
met  again,  Howe  moved  that  whoever  had  advised  the 
king  to  return  such  an  answer  was  an  enemy  to  his  maj- 
esty and  the  kingdom,  and  this  resolution  was  carried  with 
some  slight  modification. 

To  whatever  criticism  William's  answer  might  be  open, 
he  had  said  one  thing  which  well  deserved  the  attention  of 
the  House.  A  small  part  of  the  forfeited  property  had 
been  bestowed  on  men  whose  services  to  the  state  well 
deserved  a  much  larger  recompense,  and  that  part  could 
not  be  resumed  without  gross  injustice  and  ingratitude. 
•An  estate  of  very  moderate  value  had  been  given,  with  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Athlone,  to  Ginkell,  whose  skill  and  valor 
had  brought  the  war  in  Ireland  to  a  triumphant  close.  An- 
other estate  had  been  given,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Gal- 
way,  to  Eouvigny,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  the  decisive  battle, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Saint  Euth  was  waving  his  hat, 
and  exclaiming  that  the  English  should  be  beaten  back  to 
Dublin,  had,  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  body  of  horse,  strug- 
gled through  the  morass,  turned  the  left  wing  of  the  Celtic 
army,  and  retrieved  the  day.  But  the  predominant  faction, 
drunk  with  insolence  and  animosity,  made  no  distinction 
between  courtiers  who  had  been  enriched  by  injudicious 
partiality  and  warriors  who  had  been  sparingly  rewarded 
for  great  exploits  achieved  in  defense  of  the  liberties  and 
the  religion  of  our  country.  Athlone  was  a  Dutchman ; 
Galway  was  a  Frenchman ;  and  it  did  not  become  a  good 
Englishman  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  either. 

V.  P 
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Yet  this  was  not  the  most  flagrant  injustice  of  which 
the  Commons  were  guilty.  According  to  the  plainest 
principles  of  common  law  and  of  common  sense,  no  man 
can  forfeit  any  rights  except  those  which  he  has.  All  the 
donations  which  William  had  made  he  had  made  subject 
to  this  limitation.  But  by  this  limitation  the  Commons 
were  too  angry  and  too  rapacious  to  be  bound.  They  de- 
termined to  vest  in  the  trustees  of  the  forfeited  lands  an 
estate  greater  than  had  ever  belonged  to  the  forfeiting  land- 
holders. Thus  innocent  persons  were  violently  deprived 
of  property  which  was  theirs  by  descent  or  by  purchase, 
of  property  which  had  been  strictly  respected  by  the  king 
and  by  his  grantees.  No  immunity  was  granted  even  to 
men  who  had  fought  on  the  English  side,  even  to  men  who 
had  lined  the  walls  of  Londonderry  and  rushed  on  the  Irish 
guns  at  Newton  Butler. 

In  some  cases  the  Commons  showed  indulgence,  but 
their  indulgence  was  not  less  unjustifiable,  nor  of  less  per- 
nicious example,  than  their  severity.  The  ancient  rule,  a 
rule  which  is  still  strictly  maintained,  and  which  can  not  be 
relaxed  without  danger  of  boundless  profusion  and  shame- 
less jobbery,  is  that  whatever  the  Parliament  grants  shall 
be  granted  to  the  sovereign,  and  that  no  public  bounty 
shall  be  bestowed  on  any  private  person  except  by  the 
sovereign. 

The  Lower  House  now,  contemptuously  disregarding 
both  principles  and  precedents,  took  on  itself  to  carve  es- 
tates out  of  the  forfeitures  for  persons  whom  it  was  inclined 
to  favor.  To  the  Duke  of  Ormond  especially,  who  ranked 
among  the  Tories  and  was  distinguished  by  his  dislike  of 
the  foreigners,  marked  partiality  was  shown.  Some  of  his 
friends,  indeed,  hoped  that  they  should  be  able  to  insert  in 
the  bill  a  clause  bestowing  on  him  all  the  confiscated  estates 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  But  they  found  that  it  would 
be  prudent  in  them  to  content  themselves  with  conferring 
on  him  a  boon  smaller  in  amount,  but  equally  objectionable 
in  principle.  Lie  had  owed  very  large  debts  to  persons 
who  had  forfeited  to  the  crown  all  that  belonged  to  them. 
Those  debts  were  therefore  now  due  from  him  to  the 
crown.     The  House  determined  to  make  him  a  present  of 
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the  whole — that  very  House  which  would  not  consent  to 
leave  a  single  acr£  to  the  general  who  had  stormed  Ath- 
lone,  who  had  gained  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  who  had  enter- 
ed Galway  in  triumph,  and  who  had  received  the  submis- 
sion of  Limerick. 

That  a  bill  so  violent,  so  unjust,  and  so  unconstitutional 
would  pass  the  Lords  without  considerable  alterations  was 
hardly  to  be  expected.  The  ruling  demagogues,  therefore, 
resolved  to  join  it  with  the  bill  which  granted  to  the  crown 
a  land  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the  service  of 
the  next  year,  and  thus  to  place  the  Upper  House  under 
the  necessity  of  either  passing  both  bills  together  without 
the  change  of  a  word,  or  rejecting  both  together,  and  leav- 
ing the  public  creditor  unpaid  and  the  nation  defenseless. 

There  was  great  indignation  among  the  Peers.  They 
were  not  indeed  more  disposed  than  the  Commons  to  ap- 
prove of  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  been 
granted  away ;  for  the  antipathy  to  the  foreigners,  strong 
as  it  was  in  the  nation  generally,  was  strongest  in  the 
highest  ranks.  Old  barons  were  angry  at  seeing  them- 
selves preceded  by  new  earls  from  Holland  and  Guelders. 
Garters,  gold  keys,  white  staves,  rangerships,  which  had 
been  considered  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  hereditary 
grandees  of  the  realm,  were  now  intercepted  by  aliens. 
Every  English  nobleman  felt  that  his  chance  of  obtaining 
a  share  of  the  favors  of  the  crown  was  seriously  diminish- 
ed by  the  competition  of  Bentincks  and  Keppels,  Auver- 
querques  and  Zulesteins.  But,  though  the  riches  and  dig- 
nities heaped  on  the  little  knot  of  Dutch  courtiers  might 
disgust  him,  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Commons  could 
not  but  disgust  him  still  more.  The  authority,  the  respect- 
ability, the  existence  of  his  order  were  threatened  with  de- 
struction. Not  only — such  were  the  just  complaints  of  the 
Peers — not  only  are  we  to  be  deprived  of  that  co-ordinate, 
legislative  power  to  which  we  are,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  realm,  entitled.  We  are  not  to  be  allowed  even  a  sus- 
pensive veto.  We  are  not  to  dare  to  remonstrate,  to  sug- 
gest an  amendment,  to  offer  a  reason,  to  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion. Whenever  the  other  House  has  passed  a  bill  to  which 
it  is  known  that  we  have  strong  objections,  that  bill  is  to 
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be  tacked  to  a  bill  of  supply.  If  we  alter  it,  we  are  told 
that  we  are  attacking  the  most  sacred  privilege  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  and  that  we  must  either  take  the 
whole  or  reject  the  whole.  If  we  reject  the  whole,  public 
credit  is  shaken ;  the  Koyal  Exchange  is  in  confusion ;  the 
Bank  stops  payment ;  the  army  is  disbanded ;  the  fleet  is 
in  mutiny ;  the  island  is  left,  without  one  regiment,  without 
one  frigate,  at  the  mercy  of  every  enemy.  The  danger  of 
throwing  out  a  bill  of  supply  is  doubtless  great.  Yet  it 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  better  that  we  should  face  that  dan- 
ger, once  for  all,  than  that  we  should  consent  to  be,  what 
we  are  fast  becoming,  a  body  of  no  more  importance  than 
the  Convocation. 

Animated  by  such  feelings  as  these,  a  party  in  the  Up- 
per House  was  eager  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
making  a  stand.  On  the  fourth  of  April  a  second  reading 
was  moved.  Near  a  hundred  lords  were  present.  Som- 
ers,  whose  serene  wisdom  and  persuasive  eloquence  had 
seldom  been  more  needed,  was  confined  to  his  room  by 
illness,  and  his  place  on  the  woolsack  was  supplied  by 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  Several  orators,  both  Whig  and 
Tory,  objected  to  proceeding  farther.  But  the  chiefs  of 
both  parties  thought  it  better  to  try  the  almost  hopeless 
experiment  of  committing  the  bill  and  sending  it  back 
amended  to  the  Commons.  The  second  reading  was  car- 
ried by  seventy  votes  to  twenty-three.  It  was  remarked 
that  both  Portland  and  Albemarle  voted  in  the  majority. 

In  the  committee  and  on  the  third  reading  several 
amendments  were  proposed  and  carried.  Wharton,  the 
boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whig  peers,  and  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  Lonsdale,  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable of  the  Tories,  took  the  lead,  and  were  strenuously 
supported  by  the  Lord  President  Pembroke  and  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
have  a  little  forgotten  his  habitual  sobriety  and  caution. 
Two  natural  sons  of  Charles  the  Second,  Eichmond  and 
Southampton,  who  had  strong  personal  reasons  for  dislik- 
ing resumption  bills,  were  zealous  on  the  same  side.  No 
peer,  however,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  ventured 
to  defend  the  way  in  which  William  had  disposed  of  his 
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Irish  domains.  The  provisions  which  annulled  the  grants 
of  those  domains  were  left  untouched.  But  the  words  of 
which  the  effect  was  to  vest  in  the  Parliamentary  trustees 
property  which  had  never  been  forfeited  to  the  king,  and 
had  never  been  given  away  by  him,  were  altered ;  and  the 
clauses  by  which  estates  and  sums  of  money  were,  in  defi- 
ance of  constitutional  principle  and  of  immemorial  prac- 
tice, bestowed  on  persons  who  were  favorites  of  the  Com- 
mons, were  so  far  modified  as  to  be,  in  form,  somewhat  less 
exceptionable.  The  bill,  improved  by  these  changes,  was 
sent  down  by  two  judges  to  the  Lower  House. 

The  Lower  House  was  all  in  a  flame.  There  was  now 
no  difference  of  opinion  there.  Even  those  members  who 
thought  that  the  Eesumption  Bill  and  the  Land  Tax  Bill 
ought  not  to  have  been  tacked  together,  yet  felt  that,  since 
those  bills  had  been  tacked  together,  it  was  impossible  to 
agree  to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  without  sur- 
rendering one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  amendments  were  rejected  without  one  dis- 
sentient voice.  It  was  resolved  that  a  conference  should 
be  demanded ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  manage 
the  conference  were  instructed  to  say  merely  that  the  Up- 
per House  had  no  right  to  alter  a  money  bill ;  that  the 
point  had  long  been  settled  and  was  too  clear  for  argu- 
ment ;  that  they  should  leave  the  bill  with  the  Lords,  and 
that  they  should  leave  with  the  Lords  also  the  responsi- 
bility of  stopping  the  supplies  which  were  necessary  for 
the  public  service.  Several  votes  of  menacing  sound  were 
passed  at  the  same  sitting.  It  was  Monday,  the  eighth  of 
April.  Tuesday,  the  ninth,  was  allowed  to  the  other  House 
for  reflection  and  repentance.  It  was  resolved  that  on  the 
"Wednesday  morning  the  question  of  the  Irish  forfeitures 
should  again  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  every 
member  who  was  in  town  should  be  then  in  his  place  on 
peril  of  the  highest  displeasure  of  the  House.  It  was  moved 
and  carried  that  every  privy  councilor  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  procuring  or  passing  any  exorbitant  grant  for 
his  own  benefit  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor. Lest  the  courtiers  should  flatter  themselves  that 
this  was  meant  to  be  a  mere  abstract  proposition,  it  was 
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ordered  that  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
should  be  laid  on  the  table.  As  it  was  thought  not  im- 
probable that  the  crisis  might  end  in  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituent bodies,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  excite 
out  of  doors  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  speaker 
was  directed  to  print  and  publish  the  report  signed  by  the 
four  commissioners,  not  accompanied,  as  in  common  justice 
it  ought  to  have  been,  by  the  protest  of  the  three  dissen- 
tients, but  accompanied  by  several  extracts  from  the  jour- 
nals which  were  thought  likely  to  produce  an  impression 
favorable  to  the  House  and  unfavorable  to  the  court.  All 
these  resolutions  passed  without  any  division,  and  without, 
as  far  as  appears,  any  debate.  There  was,  indeed,  much 
speaking,  but  all  on  one  side.  Seymour,  Harley,  Howe, 
Harcourt,  Shower,  Musgrave,  declaimed,  one  after  another, 
about  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  House,  the  alarming  state 
of  the  country,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  public 
peace  and  the  public  credit.  If,  it  was  said,  none  but  En- 
glishmen sat  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  Council,  we 
might  hope  that  they  would  relent  at  the  thought  of  the 
calamities  which  impend  over  England.  But  we  have  to 
deal  with  men  who  are  not  Englishmen,  with  men  who 
consider  this  country  as  their  own  only  for  evil,  as  their 
property,  not  as  their  home ;  who,  when  they  have  gorged 
themselves  with  our  wealth,  will,  without  one  uneasy  feel- 
ing, leave  us  sunk  in  bankruptcy,  distracted  by  faction,  ex- 
posed without  defense  to  invasion.  "  A  new  war,"  said 
one  of  these  orators,  "  a  new  war,  as  long,  as  bloody,  and 
as  costly  as  the  last,  would  do  less  mischief  than  has  been 
done  by  the  introduction  of  that  batch  of  Dutchmen  among 
the  barons  of  the  realm."  Another  was  so  absurd  as  to 
call  on  the  House  to  declare  that  whoever  should  advise  a 
dissolution  would  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  A  third  gave 
utterance  to  a  sentiment  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  assembly  of  civilized  and  Christian  men,  even  in 
a  moment  of  strong  excitement,  should  have  heard  with- 
out horror.  "  They  object  to  tacking,  do  they?  Let  them 
take  care  that  they  do  not  provoke  us  to  tack  in  earnest. 
How  would  they  like  to  have  bills  of  supply  with  bills  of 
attainder  tacked  to  them?"     This  atrocious  threat,  worthy 
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of  the  tribune  of  the  French  Convention  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  Jacobin  tyranny,  seems  to  have  passed  unreprehend- 
ed.  It  was  meant — such  at  least  was  the  impression  at  the 
Butch  embassy — to  intimidate  Somers.  He  was  confined 
by  illness.  He  had  been  unable  to  take  any  public  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Lords ;  and  he  had  privately 
blamed  them  for  engaging  in  a  conflict  in  which  he  justly 
thought  that  they  could  not  be  victorious.  Nevertheless, 
the  Tory  leaders  hoped  that  they  might  be  able  to  direct 
against  him  the  whole  force  of  the  storm  which  they  had 
raised.  Seymour,  in  particular,  encouraged  by  the  wild 
and  almost  savage  temper  of  his  hearers,  harangued  with 
rancorous  violence  against  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  which 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  to  his  own  turbulence,  in- 
solence, faithlessness,  and  rapacity.  No  doubt,  he  said,  the 
lord  chancellor  was  a  man  of  parts.  Any  body  might  be 
glad  to  have  for  counsel  so  acute  and  eloquent  an  advo- 
cate. But  a  very  good  advocate  might  be  a  very  bad  min- 
ister ;  and,  of  all  the  ministers  who  had  brought  the  king- 
dom into  difficulties,  this  plausible,  fair-spoken  person  was 
the  most  dangerous.  Nor  was  the  old  reprobate  ashamed 
to  add  that  he  was  afraid  that  his  lordship  was  no  better 
than  a  Hobbist  in  religion. 

After  a  long  sitting  the  members  separated ;  but  they 
reassembled  early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day, 
Tuesday,  the  ninth  of  April.  A  conference  was  held ;  and 
Seymour,  as  chief  manager  for  the  Commons,  returned  the 
bill  and  the  amendments  to  the  Peers  in  the  manner  which 
had  been  prescribed  to  him.  From  the  Painted  Chamber 
he  went  back  to  the  Lower  House,  and  reported  what  had 
passed.  "If,"  he  said,  "I  may  venture  to  judge  by  the 
looks  and  manner  of  their  lordships,  all  will  go  right." 
But  within  half  an  hour  evil  tidings  came  through  the 
Court  of  Kequests  and  the  lobbies.  The  Lords  had  di- 
vided on  the  question  whether  they  would  adhere  to  their 
amendments.  Forty-seven  had  voted  for  adhering,  and 
thirty-four  for  giving  way.  The  House  of  Commons  broke 
up  with  gloomy  looks  and  in  great  agitation.  All  London 
looked  forward  to  the  next  day  with  painful  forebodings. 
The  general  feeling  was  in  favor  of  the  bill.     It  was  ru- 
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mored  that  the  majority  which  had  determined  to  stand 
by  the  amendments  had  been  swollen  by  several  prelates, 
by  several  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  by  several  needy  and  greedy  courtiers.  The  cry  in  all 
the  public  places  of  resort  was  that  the  nation  would  be 
ruined  by  the  three  B's,  Bishops,  Bastards,  and  Beggars. 
On  Wednesday,  the  tenth,  at  length,  the  contest  came  to  a 
decisive  issue.  Both  houses  were  early  crowded.  The 
Lords  demanded  a  conference.  It  was  held ;  and  Pem- 
broke delivered  back  to  Seymour  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments, together  with  a  paper  containing  a  concise,  but  lu- 
minous and  forcible  exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Lords  conceived  themselves  to  be  acting  in  a  constitu- 
tional and  strictly  defensive  manner.  The  paper  was  read 
at  the  bar ;  but,  whatever  effect  it  may  now  produce  on  a 
dispassionate  student  of  history,  it  produced  none  on  the 
thick  ranks  of  country  gentlemen.  It  was  instantly  re- 
solved that  the  bill  should  again  be  sent  back  to  the  Lords 
with  a  peremptory  announcement  that  the  Commons'  de- 
termination was  unalterable. 

The  Lords  again  took  the  amendments  into  considera- 
tion. During  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  great  exertions 
had  been  made  in  various  quarters  to  avert  a  complete 
rupture  between  the  houses.  The  statesmen  of  the  Junto 
were  far  too  wise  not  to  see  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
continue  the  struggle  longer.  It  was  indeed  necessary, 
unless  the  king  and  the  Lords  were  to  be  of  as  little  weight 
in  the  state  as  in  1648,  unless  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  merely  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  be,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Eump,  itself  the 
whole  government,  the  sole  legislative  chamber,  the  fount- 
ain from  which  were  to  flow  all  those  favors  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  that  a  determined 
stand  should  be  made.  But,  in  order  that  such  a  stand 
might  be  successful,  the  ground  must  be  carefully  selected; 
for  a  defeat  might  be  fatal.  The  Lords  must  wait  for  some 
occasion  on  which  their  privileges  would  be  bound  up  with 
the  privileges  of  all  Englishmen,  for  some  occasion  on 
which  constituent  bodies  would,  if  an  appeal  were  made  to 
them,  disavow  the  acts  of  the  representative  body;  and 
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this  was  not  such  an  occasion.  The  enlightened  and  large- 
minded  few  considered  tacking  as  a  practice  so  pernicious 
that  it  would  be  justified  only  by  an  emergency  which 
would  j  ustify  a  resort  to  physical  force.  But,  in  the  many, 
tacking,  when  applied  for  a  popular  end,  excited  little  or 
no  disapprobation.  The  public,  which  seldom  troubles  it- 
self with  nice  distinctions,  could  not  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  any  other  than  this,  whether 
a  sum  which  was  vulgarly  estimated  at  millions,  and  which 
undoubtedly  amounted  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands, 
should  be  employed  in  paying  the  debts  of  the  state  and 
alleviating  the  load  of  taxation,  or  in  making  Dutchmen, 
who  were  already  too  rich,  still  richer.  It  was  evident 
that  on  that  question  the  Lords  could  not  hope  to  have 
the  country  with  them,  and  that,  if  a  general  election  took 
place  while  that  question  was  unsettled,  the  new  House  of 
Commons  would  be  even  more  mutinous  and  impractica- 
ble than  the  present  House.  Somers,  in  his  sick-chamber, 
had  given  this  opinion.  Orford  had  voted  for  the  bill  in 
every  stage.  Montague,  though  no  longer  a  minister,  had 
obtained  admission  to  the  royal  closet,  and  had  strongly 
represented  to  the  king  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
state.  The  king  had  at  length  consented  to  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  he  considered  the  passing  of  the  bill  as  on 
the  whole  the  less  of  two  great  evils.  It  was  soon  clear 
that  the  temper  of  the  Peers  had  undergone  a  considera- 
ble alteration  since  the  preceding  day.  Scarcely  any,  in- 
deed, changed  sides,  but  not  a  few  abstained  from  voting. 
Wharton,  who  had  at  first  spoken  powerfully  for  the 
amendments,  left  town  for  Newmarket.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  lords  who  had  not  yet  taken  their  part  came 
down  to  give  a  healing  vote.  Among  them  were  the  two 
persons  to  whom  the  education  of  the  young  heir  apparent 
had  been  intrusted,  Marlborough  and  Burnet.  Marlbor- 
ough showed  his  usual  prudence.  He  had  remained  neu- 
tral while  by  taking  a  part  he  must  have  offended  either 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  king.  He  took  a  part  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  please  both.  Bur- 
net, alarmed  for  the  public  peace,  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  and.  as  was  usual  with  him  when  in  such  a 
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state,  forgot  dignity  and  decorum,  called  out  "  stuff"  in  a 
very  audible  voice  while  a  noble  lord  was  haranguing  in 
favor  of  the  amendments,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
reprimanded  at  the  bar  or  delivered  over  to  Black  Eod. 
The  motion  on  which  the  division  took  place  was  that  the 
House  do  adhere  to  the  amendments.  There  were  forty 
contents  and  thirty-seven  not  contents.  Proxies  were  call- 
ed, and  the  numbers  were  found  to  be  exactly  even.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no  casting  vote.  When  the 
numbers  are  even,  the  non-contents  have  it.  The  motion 
to  adhere  had  therefore  been  negatived.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  It  was  necessary  that  an  affirmative  resolution 
should  be  moved  to  the  effect  that  the  House  agreed  to 
the  bill  without  amendments,  and,  if  the  numbers  should 
again  be  equal,  this  motion  would  also  be  lost.  It  was  an 
anxious  moment.  Fortunately,  the  primate's  heart  failed 
him.  He  had  obstinately  fought  the  battle  down  to  the 
last  stage.  But  he  probably  felt  that  it  was  no  light  thing 
to  take  on  himself,  and  to  bring  on  his  order,  the  respon- 
sibility of  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into  confusion. 
He  started  up  and  hurried  out  of  the  House,  beckoning  to 
some  of  his  brethren.  His  brethren  followed  him  with  a 
prompt  obedience,  which,  serious  as  the  crisis  was,  caused 
no  small  merriment.  In  consequence  of  this  defection, 
the  motion  to  agree  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five. 
Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  other  House  had  been  im- 
patiently waiting  for  news,  and  had  been  alternately  elated 
■and  depressed  by  the  reports  which  followed  one  another 
in  rapid  succession.  At  first  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  the  Peers  would  yield ;  and  there  was  general  good- 
humor.  Then  came  intelligence  that  the  majority  of  the 
Lords  present  had  voted  for  adhering  to  the  amendments. 
"I  believe,"  so  Vernon  wrote  the  next  day,  "I  believe  there 
was  not  one  man  in  the  House  that  did  not  think  the  na- 
tion ruined."  The  lobbies  were  cleared;  the  back  doors 
were  locked ;  the  keys  were  laid  on  the  table ;  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  was  directed  to  take  his  post  at  the  front 
door,  and  to  suffer  no  member  to  withdraw.  An  awful 
interval  followed,  during  which  the  angry  passions  of  the 
assembly  seemed  to  be  subdued  by  terror.     Some  of  the 
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leaders  of  the  opposition,  men  of  grave  character  and  of 
large  property,  stood  aghast  at  finding  that  they  were  en- 
gaged— they  scarcely  knew  how — in  a  conflict  such  as 
they  had  not  at  all  expected,  in  a  conflict  in  which  they 
could  be  victorious  only  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and 
order  of  society.  Even  Seymour  was  sobered  by  the  great- 
ness and  nearness  of  the  danger.  Even  Howe  thought  it 
advisable  to  hold  conciliatory  language.  It  was  no  time, 
he  said,  for  wrangling.  Court  party  and  Country  party 
were  Englishmen  alike.  Their  duty  was  to  forget  all  past 
grievances,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  country. 

In  a  moment  all  was  changed.  A  message  from  the 
Lords  was  announced.  It  was  a  message  which  lightened 
many  heavy  hearts.  The  bill  had  been  passed  without 
amendments. 

The  leading  malcontents,  who,  a  few  minutes  before, 
scared  by  finding  that  their  violence  had  brought  on  a 
crisis  for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  had  talked  about 
the  duty  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  close  union,  instantly 
became  again  as  rancorous  as  ever.  One  danger,  they  said, 
was  over.  So  far  well.  But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  to  take  such  steps  as  might  make 
it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  again  be  such  danger. 
Every  adviser  of  the  crown,  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  procuring  or  passing  of  any  exorbitant  grant,  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  all  access  to  the  royal  ear.  A  list  of  the 
privy  councilors,  furnished  in  conformity  with  the  order 
made  two  days  before,  was  on  the  table.  That  list  the 
clerk  was  ordered  to  read.  Prince  George  of  Denmark 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  passed  without  remark. 
But  as  soon  as  the  chancellor's  name  had  been  pronounced 
the  rage  of  his  enemies  broke  forth.  Twice  already,  in  the 
course  of  that  stormy  session,  they  had  attempted  to  ruin 
his  fame  and  his  fortunes,  and  twice  his  innocence  and  his 
calm  fortitude  had  confounded  all  their  politics.  Perhaps, 
in  the  state  of  excitement  to  which  the  House  had  been 
wrought  up,  a  third  attack  on  him  might  be  successful. 
Orator  after  orator  declaimed  against  him.  He  was  the 
great  offender.     He  was  responsible  for  all  the  grievances 
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of  which,  the  nation  complained.  lie  had  obtained  exor- 
bitant grants  for  himself;  he  had  defended  the  exorbitant 
grants  obtained  by  others.  He  had  not,  indeed,  been  able, 
in  the  late  debates,  to  raise  his  own  voice  against  the  just 
demands  of  the  nation,  but  it  might  well  be  suspected  that 
he  had  in  secret  prompted  the  ungracious  answer  of  the 
king  and  encouraged  the  pertinacious  resistance  of  the 
Lords.  Sir  John  Levison  Gower,  a  noisy  and  acrimonious 
Tory,  called  for  impeachment.  But  Musgrave,  an  abler  and 
more  experienced  politician,  saw  that,  if  the  imputations 
which  the  opposition  had  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  on 
the  chancellor  were  exhibited  with  the  precision  of  a  legal 
charge,  their  futility  would  excite  universal  derision,  and 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  move  that  the  House  should, 
without  assigning  any  reason,  request  the  king  to  remove 
Lord  Somers  from  his  majesty's  counsels  and  presence  for- 
ever. Cowper  defended  his  personal  friend  with  great  el- 
oquence and  effect,  and  he  was  warmly  supported  by  many 
members  who  had  been  zealous  for  the  resumption  of  the 
Irish  grants.  Only  a  hundred  and  six  members  went  into 
the  lobby  with  Musgrave ;  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  voted 
against  him.  Such  a  division,  in  such  a  house  of  Commons, 
and  on  such  a  day,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  respect  which 
the  great  qualities  of  Somers  had  extorted  even  from  his 
political  enemies. 

The  clerk  then  went  on  with  the  list.  The  lord  presi- 
dent and  the  lord  privy  seal,  who  were  well  known  to  have 
stood  up  strongly  for  the  privileges  of  the  Lords,  were  re- 
viled by  some  angry  members,  but  no  motion  was  made 
against  either.  And  soon  the  Tories  became  uneasy  in 
their  turn ;  for  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  read. 
He  was  one  of  themselves.  They  were  very  unwilling  to 
put  a  stigma  on  him.  Yet  how  could  they,  just  after  de- 
claiming against  the  chancellor  for  accepting  a  very  mod- 
erate and  well-earned  provision,  undertake  the  defense  of  a 
statesman  who  had,  out  of  grants,  pardons,  and  bribes,  ac- 
cumulated a  princely  fortune?  There  was  actually  on  the 
table  evidence  that  his  grace  was  receiving  from  the  boun- 
ty of  the  crown  more  than  thrice  as  much  as  had  been  be- 
stowed on  Somers,  and  nobody  could  doubt  that  his  grace's 
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secret  gains  had  very  far  exceeded  those  of  which  there 
was  evidence  on  the  table.  It  was  accordingly  moved  that 
the  House,  which  had  indeed  been  sitting  many  hours, 
should  adjourn.  The  motion  was  lost ;  but  neither  party 
was  disposed  to  move  that  the  consideration  of  the  list 
should  be  resumed.  It  was,  however,  resolved,  without  a 
division,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  king, 
requesting  that  no  person  not  a  native  of  his  dominions, 
Prince  George  excepted,  might  be  admitted  to  the  Privy 
Council  either  of  England  or  of  Ireland.  The  evening  was 
now  far  spent.  The  candles  had  been  some  time  lighted, 
and  the  House  rose.  So  ended  one  of  the  most  anxious, 
turbulent,  and  variously  eventful  days  in  the  long  Parlia- 
mentary History  of  England. 

What  the  morrow  would  have  produced  if  time  had  been 
allowed  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  can  only  be  guessed. 
The  supplies  had  been  voted.  The  king  was  determined 
not  to  receive  the  address  which  requested  him  to  disgrace 
his  dearest  and  most  trusty  friends.  Indeed,  he  would 
have  prevented  the  passing  of  that  address  by  proroguing 
Parliament  on  the  preceding  day,  had  not  the  Lords  risen 
the  moment  after  they  had  agreed  to  the  Eesumption  Bill. 
He  had  actually  come  from  Kensington  to  the  Treasury 
for  that  purpose,  and  his  robes  and  crown  were  in  readi- 
ness. He  now  took  care  to  be  at  "Westminster  in  good 
time.  The  Commons  had  scarcely  met  when  the  knock  of 
Black  Rod  was  heard.  They  repaired  to  the  other  House. 
The  bills  were  passed,  and  Bridgewater,  by  the  royal  com- 
mand, prorogued  the  Parliament.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Revolution,  the  session  closed  without  a  speech  from 
the  throne.  William  was  too  angry  to  thank  the  Com- 
mons, and  too  prudent  to  reprimand  them. 
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The  health,  of  James  had  been  during  some  years  de- 
clining, and  he  had  at  length,  on  Good  Friday,  1701,  suf- 
fered a  shock  from  which  he  had  never  recovered.  While 
he  was  listening  in  his  chapel  to  the  solemn  service  of  the 
day,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  remained  long  insensible. 
Some  people  imagined  that  the  words  of  the  anthem  which 
his  choristers  were  chanting  had  produced  in  him  emotions 
too  violent  to  be  borne  by  an  enfeebled  body  and  mind. 
For  that  anthem  was  taken  from  the  plaintive  elegy  in 
which  a  servant  of  the  true  God,  chastened  by  many  sor- 
rows and  humiliations,  banished,  homesick,  and  living  on 
the  bounty  of  strangers,  bewailed  the  fallen  throne  and  the 
desolate  Temple  of  Zion :  "  Bemember,  O  Lord,  what  is 
come  upon  us ;  consider  and  behold  our  reproach.  Our 
inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens ;  the 
crown  is  fallen  from  our  head.  Wherefore  dost  thou  for- 
get us  forever?" 

The  king's  malady  proved  to  be  paralytic.  Fagon,  the 
first  physician  of  the  French  court,  and,  on  medical  ques- 
tions, the  oracle  of  all  Europe,  prescribed  the  waters  of 
Bourbon.  Louis,  with  all  his  usual  generosity,  sent  to 
Saint  Germains  ten  thousand  crowns  in  gold  for  the  charges 
of  the  journey,  and  gave  orders  that  every  town  along  the 
road  should  receive  his  good  brother  with  all  the  honors 
due  to  royalty* 

James,  after  passing  some  time  at  Bourbon,  returned  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris  with  health  so  far  re-established 
that  he  was  able  to  take  exercise  on  horseback,  but  with 
judgment  and  memory  evidently  impaired.  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  September  he  had  a  second  fit  in  his  chapel,  and 
it  soon  became  clear  that  this  was  a  final  stroke.  He  ral- 
lied the  last  energies  of  his  failing  body  and  mind  to  testify 
his  firm  belief  in  the  religion  for  which  he  had  sacrificed 
so  much.  He  received  the  last  sacraments  with  every 
mark  of  devotion,  exhorted  his  son  to  hold  fast  to  the  true 
faith  in  spite  of  all  temptations,  and  entreated  Middleton, 

*  Life  of  James  ;  St.  Simon  ;  Dangeau. 
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■who,  almost  alone  among  the  courtiers  assembled  in  the 
bedchamber,  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  to  take  refuge 
from  doubt  and  error  in  the  bosom  of  the  one  infallible 
Church.  After  the  extreme  unction  had  been  administer- 
ed, James  declared  that  he  pardoned  all  his  enemies,  and 
named  particularly  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Princess  of 
Denmark,  and  the  emperor.  The  emperor's  name  he  re- 
peated with  peculiar  emphasis  :  "  Take  notice,  father,"  he 
said  to  the  confessor,  "  that  I  forgive  the  emperor  with  all 
my  heart."  It  may  perhaps  seem  strange  that  he  should 
have  found  this  the  hardest  of  all  exercises  of  Christian 
charity.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  emperor 
was  the  only  Koman  Catholic  prince  still  living  who  had 
been  accessory  to  the  Eevolution,  and  that  James  might 
not  unnaturally  consider  Eoman  Catholics  who  had  been 
accessory  to  the  Eevolution  as  more  inexcusably  guilty 
than  heretics  who  might  have  deluded  themselves  into  the 
belief  that,  in  violating  their  duty  to  him,  they  were  dis- 
charging their  duty  to  God. 

While  James  was  still  able  to  understand  what  was  said 
to  him,  and  make  intelligible  answers,  Louis  visited  him 
twice.  The  English  exiles  observed  that  the  most  Chris- 
tian king  was  to  the  last  considerate  and  kind  in  the  very 
slightest  matters  which  concerned  his  unfortunate  guest. 
He  would  not  allow  his  coach  to  enter  the  court  of  Saint 
Germains,  lest  the  noise  of  the  wheels  should  be  heard  in 
the  sick-room.  In  both  interviews  he  was  gracious,  friend- 
ly, and  even  tender.  But  he  carefully  abstained  from  say- 
ing any  thing  about  the  future  position  of  the  family  which 
was  about  to  lose  its  head.  Indeed,  he  could  say  nothing, 
for  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  own  mind.  Soon,  howev- 
er, it  became  necessary  for  him  to  form  some  resolution. 
On  the  sixteenth  James  sank  into  a  stupor  which  indicated 
the  near  approach  of  death.  While  he  lay  in  this  helpless 
state,  Madame  de  Maintenon  visited  his  consort.  To  this 
visit  many  persons  who  were  likely  to  be  well  informed 
attributed  a  long  series  of  great  events.  We  can  not  won- 
der that  a  woman  should  have  been  moved  to  pity  by  the 
misery  of  a  woman ;  that  a  devout  Eoman  Catholic  should 
have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  family  perse- 
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cuted,  as  she  conceived,  solely  for  being  Koman  Catholics ; 
or  that  the  pride  of  the  widow  of  Scarron  should  have  been 
intensely  gratified  by  the  supplications  of  a  daughter  of 
Este  and  a  Queen  of  England.  From  mixed  motives,  prob- 
ably, the  wife  of  Louis  promised  her  powerful  protection 
to  the  wife  of  James. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  was  just  leaving  Saint  Germains 
when,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  valley 
of  the  Seine,  she  met  her  husband,  who  had  come  to  ask 
after  his  guest.  It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  form  a  resolution,  of  which  neither  he 
nor  she  by  whom  he  was  governed  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences. Before  he  announced  that  resolution,  however, 
he  observed  all  the  decent  forms  of  deliberation.  A  coun- 
cil was  held  that  evening  at  Marli,  and  was  attended  by 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  by  the  ministers  of  state. 
The  question  was  propounded  whether,  when  God  should 
take  James  the  Second  of  England  to  himself,  France 
should  recognize  the  Pretender  as  King  James  the  Third? 

The  ministers  were,  one  and  all,  against  the  recognition. 
Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  any  person 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  the  name  of  statesman  should 
have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  Torcy  took  his  stand  on 
the  ground  that  to  recognize  the  Prince  of  "Wales  would 
be  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Kyswick.  This  was  indeed  an 
impregnable  position.  By  that  treaty  his  most  Christian 
majesty  had  bound  himself  to  do  nothing  which  could,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
England.  And  in  what  way,  except  by  an  actual  invasion, 
could  he  do  more  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
England  than  by  solemnly  declaring,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  that  he  did  not  consider  that  order  of  things 
as  legitimate,  that  he  regarded  the  Bill  of  Eights  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement  as  nullities,  and  the  king  in  possession  as 
a  usurper?  The  recognition  would  then  be  a  breach  of 
faith,  and,  even  if  all  considerations  of  morality  were  set 
aside,  it  was  plain  that  it  would,  at  that  moment,  be  wise 
in  the  French  government  to  avoid  every  thing  which 
could  with  plausibility  be  represented  as  a  breach  of  faith. 
The  crisis  was  a  very  peculiar  one.     The  great  diplomatic 
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victory  won  by  France  in  the  preceding  year  had  excited 
the  fear  and  hatred  of  her  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  there 
was,  as  yet,  no  great  coalition  against  her.  The  house  of 
Austria,  indeed,  appealed  to  arms.  But  with  the  house  of 
Austria  alone  the  house  of  Bourbon  could  easily  deal. 
Other  persons  were  still  looking  in  doubt  to  England  for 
the  signal ;  and  England,  though  her  aspect  was  sullen  and 
menacing,  still  preserved  neutrality.  That  neutrality  would 
not  have  lasted  so  long  if  William  could  have  relied  on  the 
support  of  his  Parliament  and  of  his  people.  In  his  Parlia- 
ment there  were  agents  of  France,  who,  though  few,  had 
obtained  so  much  influence  by  clamoring  against  standing 
armies,  profuse  grants,  and  Dutch  favorites,  that  they  were 
often  blindly  followed  by  the  majority ;  and  his  people,  dis- 
tracted by  domestic  factions,  unaccustomed  to  busy  them- 
selves about  Continental  politics,  and  remembering  with 
bitterness  the  disasters  and  burdens  of  the  last  war,  the 
carnage  of  Landen,  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  the  land 
tax  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  hesitated  about  engaging 
in  another  contest,  and  would  probably  continue  to  hesitate 
while  he  continued  to  live.  He  could  not  live  long.  It 
had,  indeed,  often  been  prophesied  that  his  death  was  at 
hand,  and  the  prophets  had  hitherto  been  mistaken.  But 
there  was  now  no  possibility  of  mistake.  His  cough  was 
more  violent  than  ever ;  his  legs  were  swollen ;  his  eyes, 
once  bright  and  clear  as  those  of  a  falcon,  had  grown  dim ; 
he  who,  on  the  day  of  the  Boyne,  had  been  sixteen  hours 
on  the  backs  of  different  horses,  could  now  with  great  diffi- 
culty creep  into  his  state  coach.*  The  vigorous  intellect 
and  the  intrepid  spirit  remained,  but  on  the  body  fifty 
years  had  done  the  work  of  ninety.  In  a  few  months  the 
vaults  of  Westminster  would  receive  the  emaciated  and 
shattered  frame  which  was  animated  by  the  most  far-sight- 
ed, the  most  daring,  the  most  commanding  of  souls.  In  a 
few  months  the  British  throne  would  be  filled  by  a  wom- 
an whose  understanding  was  well  known  to  be  feeble,  and 

*  Poussin  to  Torcy,  ^,'s,  1701.  "  Le  roi  d'Angleterre  tonsse  plus  qu'il 
n'a  jamais  fait,  et  ses  jambes  sont  fort  enfles.  Je  le  vis  hier  sortir  du 
prcche  de  Saint  James.  Je  le  trouve  fort  casse,  les  yeux  e'teirrts,  et  il  eut 
beaucoup  de  peine  a  monter  en  carrosse." 

V.  Q 
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who  was  believed  to  lean  toward  the  party  which  was 
averse  from  war.  To  get  over  those  few  months  without 
an  open  and  violent  rupture  should  have  been  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  French  government.  Every  engagement 
should  have  been  punctually  fulfilled ;  every  occasion  of 
quarrel  should  have  been  studiously  avoided.  Nothing 
should  have  been  spared  which  could  quiet  the  alarms 
and  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  neighboring  nations. 

The  house  of  Bourbon  was  so  situated  that  one  year  of 
moderation  might  not  improbably  be  rewarded  by  thirty 
years  of  undisputed  ascendency.  "Was  it  possible  the  poli- 
tic and  experienced  Louis  would  at  such  a  conjuncture  offer 
a  new  and  most  galling  provocation,  not  only  to  William, 
whose  animosity  was  already  as  great  as  it  could  be,  but  to 
the  people  whom  William  had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  inspire  with  animosity  resembling  his  own  ?  How 
often  since  the  Eevolution  of  1688  had  it  seemed  that  the 
English  were  thoroughly  weary  of  the  new  government. 
And  how  often  had  the  detection  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  or  the 
approach  of  a  French  armament,  changed  the  whole  face  of 
things.  All  at  once  the  grumbling  had  ceased,  the  grum- 
blers had  crowded  to  sign  royal  addresses  to  the  usurper, 
had  formed  associations  in  support  of  his  authority,  had  ap- 
peared in  arms  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  crying  God  save 
King  William.  So  it  would  be  now.  Most  of  those  who 
had  taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  him  on  the  question  of  his 
Dutch  guards,  on  the  question  of  his  Irish  grants,  would  be 
moved  to  vehement  resentment  when  they  learned  that 
Louis  had,  in  direct  violation  of  a  treaty,  determined  to 
force  on  England  a  king  of  his  own  religion,  a  king  bred  in 
his  own  dominions,  a  king  who  would  be  at  Westminster 
what  Philip  was  at  Madrid,  a  great  feudatory  of  France. 

These  arguments  were  concisely,  but  clearly  and  strong- 
ly, urged  by  Torcy  in  a  paper  which  is  still  extant,  and 
which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  master  can  have  read 
without  great  misgivings.*  On  one  side  were  the  faith  of 
treaties,  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  welfare  of  France,  nay, 
the  selfish  interest  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     On  the  other 

*  Memoire  sur  la  proposition  de  reconnoitre  au  prince  des  Galles  le  titre 
duRoi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Sept.  yV  1701. 
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side  were  the  influence  of  an  artful  woman,  and  the  prompt- 
ings of  vanity  which,  we  must  in  candor  acknowledge,  was 
ennobled  by  a  mixture  of  compassion  and  chivalrous  gen- 
erosity. The  king  determined  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  all  his  ablest  servants,  and  the  princes  of 
the  blood  applauded  his  decision,  as  they  would  have  ap- 
plauded any  decision  which  he  had  announced.  Nowhere 
was  he  regarded  with  a  more  timorous,  a  more  slavish  re- 
spect than  in  his  own  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  went  again  to  Saint  Germains, 
and,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  entered  James's  bed- 
chamber. The  dying  man  scarcely  opened  his  heavy  eyes, 
and  then  closed  them  again.  "  I  have  something,"  said 
Louis,  "  of  great  moment  to  communicate  to  your  majesty." 
The  courtiers  who  filled  the  room  took  this  as  a  signal  to 
retire,  and  were  crowding  toward  the  door,  when  they 
were  stopped  by  that  commanding  voice:  "Let  nobody 
withdraw.  I  come  to  tell  your  majesty  that,  whenever  it 
shall  please  God  to  take  you  from  us,  I  will  be  to  your  son 
what  I  have  been  to  you,  and  will  acknowledge  him  as 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  The  English 
exiles  who  were  standing  round  the  couch  fell  on  their 
knees.  Some  burst  into  tears.  Some  poured  forth  praises 
and  blessings  with  clamor  such  as  was  scarcely  becoming 
in  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time.  Some  indistinct  mur- 
murs which  James  uttered,  and  which  were  drowned  by 
the  noisy  gratitude  of  his  attendants,  were  interpreted  to 
mean  thanks.  But  from  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  it 
appears  that  he  was  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing  around 
him.* 

As  soon  as  Louis  was  again  at  Marli,  he  repeated  to  the 
court  assembled  there  the  announcement  which  he  had  made 
at  Saint  Germains.  The  whole  circle  broke  forth  into  excla- 
mations of  delight  and  admiration.  What  piety !  What 
humanity !  What  magnanimity !  Nor  was  this  enthusi- 
asm altogether  feigned ;  for,  in  the  estimation  of  the  great- 
er part  of  that  brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and 
princes  every  thing.     What  could  be  more  generous,  more 

*  By  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  I  mean  those  of  St.  Simon  and  Dan- 
geau.     The  reader  may  compare  their  narratives  with  the  Life  of  James. 
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amiable,  than  to  protect  an  innocent  boy,  who  was  kept 
out  of  his  rightful  inheritance  by  an  ambitious  kinsman  ? 
The  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies  who  talked  thus  forgot 
that,  besides  the  innocent  boy  and  that  ambitious  kinsman, 
five  millions  and  a  half  of  Englishmen  were  concerned,  who 
were  little  disposed  to  consider  themselves  as  the  absolute 
property  of  any  master,  and  who  were  still  less  disposed 
to  accept  a  master  chosen  for  them  by  the  French  king. 

James  lingered  three  days  longer.  He  was  occasionally 
sensible  during  a  few  minutes,  and,  during  one  of  these 
lucid  intervals,  faintly  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Louis. 
On  the  sixteenth  he  died.  His  queen  retired  that  evening 
to  the  nunnery  of  Chaillot,  where  she  could  weep  and  pray 
undisturbed.  She  left  Saint  Germains  in  joyous  agitation. 
A  herald  made  his  appearance  before  the  palace  gate,  and, 
with  sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed,  in  Latin,  French,  and 
English,  King  James  the  Third  of  England  and  Eighth  of 
Scotland.  The  streets,  in  consequence  doubtless  of  orders 
from  the  government,  were  illuminated,  and  the  townsmen 
with  loud  shouts  wished  a  long  reign  to  their  illustrious 
neighbor.  The  poor  lad  received  from  his  ministers,  and 
delivered  back  to  them,  the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  be  kissed.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  mock 
reign  was  to  bestow  some  mock  peerages  in  conformity 
with  directions  which  he  found  in  his  father's  will.  Mid- 
dleton,  who  had  as  yet  no  English  title,  was  created  Earl 
of  Monmouth.  Perth,  who  had  stood  high  in  the  favor  of 
his  late  master,  both  as  an  apostate  from  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion and  as  the  author  of  the  last  improvements  on  the 
thumb-screw,  took  the  title  of  Duke. 

Meanwhile  the  remains  of  James  were  escorted,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  slender  retinue  to  the  Chapel  of 
the  English  Benedictines  at  Paris,  and  deposited  there  in 
the  vain  hope  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  would  be  laid 
with  kingly  pomp  at  "Westminster  among  the  graves  of  the 
Plantagenets  and  Tudors. 

Three  days  after  these  humble  obsequies  Louis  visited 
Saint  Germains  in  form.  On  the  morrow  the  visit  was  re- 
turned. The  French  court  was  now  at  Versailles,  and 
the  Pretender  was  received  there  in  all  points  as  his  fa- 
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ther  would  have  been,  sat  in  his  father's  arm-chair,  took, 
as  his  father  had  always  done,  the  right  hand  of  the  great 
monarch,  and  wore  the  long  violet-colored  mantle,  which 
was  by  ancient  usage  the  mourning  garb  of  the  kings  of 
France.  There  was  on  that  day  a  great  concourse  of  em- 
bassadors and  envoys;  but  one  well-known  figure  was 
wanting.  Manchester  had  sent  off  to  Loo  intelligence  of 
the  affront  which  had  been  offered  to  his  country  and  his 
master,  had  solicited  instructions,  and  had  determined  that, 
till  these  instructions  should  arrive,  he  would  live  in  strict 
seclusion.  He  did  not  think  that  he  should  be  justified  in 
quitting  his  post  without  express  orders ;  but  his  earnest 
hope  was  that  he  should  be  directed  to  turn  his  back  in 
contemptuous  defiance  on  the  court  which  had  dared  to 
treat  England  as  a  subject  province. 

As  soon  as  the  fault  into  which  Louis  had  been  hurried 
by  pity,  by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  female  influence 
was  complete  and  irreparable,  he  began  to  feel  serious  un- 
easiness. His  ministers  were  directed  to  declare  every 
where  that  their  master  had  no  intention  of  affronting  the 
English  government,  that  he  had  not  violated  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  violating  it,  that 
he  had  merely  meant  to  gratify  an  unfortunate  family  near- 
ly related  to  himself  by  using  names  and  observing  forms 
which  really  meant  nothing,  and  that  he  was  resolved  not 
to  countenance  any  attempt  to  subvert  the  throne  of  Wil- 
liam. Torcy,  who  had,  a  few  days  before,  proved  by  irre- 
fragable arguments  that  his  master  could  not,  without  a 
gross  breach  of  contract,  recognize  the  Pretender,  imagined 
that  sophisms  which  had  not  imposed  on  himself  might 
possibly  impose  on  others.  He  visited  the  English  em- 
bassy, obtained  admittance,  and,  as  was  his  duty,  did  his 
best  to  excuse  the  fatal  act  which  he  had  done  his  best  to 
prevent.  Manchester's  answer  to  this  attempt  at  explana- 
tion was  as  strong  and  plain  as  it  could  be  in  the  absence 
of  precise  instructions.  The  instructions  speedily  arrived. 
The  courier  who  carried  the  news  of  the  recognition  to  Loo 
arrived  there  when  "William  was  at  table  with  some  of  his 
nobles  and  some  princes  of  the  German  Empire  who  had 
visited  him  in  his  retreat.    The  king  said  not  a  word ;  but 
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his  pale  cheek  flushed,  and  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his 
to  conceal  the  changes  of  his  countenance.  He  hastened 
to  send  off  several  messengers.  One  carried  a  letter  com- 
manding Manchester  to  quit  France  without  taking  leave. 
Another  started  for  London  with  a  dispatch  which  direct- 
ed the  lords  justices  to  send  Poussin  instantly  out  of  En- 
gland. 

England  was  already  in  a  flame  when  it  was  first  known 
there  that  James  was  dying.  Some  of  his  eager  partisans 
formed  plans  and  made  preparations  for  a  great  public 
manifestation  of  feeling  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 
But  the  insolence  of  Louis  produced  a  burst  of  public  in- 
dignation which  scarcely  any  malcontent  had  the  courage 
to  face. 

In  the  city  of  London,  indeed,  some  zealots,  who  had 
probably  swallowed  too  many  bumpers  to  their  new  sov- 
ereign, played  one  of  those  senseless  pranks  which  were 
characteristic  of  their  party.  They  dressed  themselves  in 
coats  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tabards  of  heralds, 
rode  through  the  streets,  halted  at  some  places,  and  mut- 
tered something- which  nobody  could  understand.  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  they  were  merely  a  company  of  prize- 
fighters from  Hockley  in  the  Hole  who  had  taken  this  way 
of  advertising  their  performances  with  back  sword,  sword 
and  buckler,  and  single  falchion.  But  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  these  gaudily-dressed  horsemen  were  proclaiming 
James  the  Third.  In  an  instant  the  pageant  was  at  an 
end.  The  mock  kings  at  arms  and  pursuivants  threw  away 
their  finery  and  fled  for  their  lives  in  all  directions,  follow- 
ed by  yells  and  showers  of  stones  *  Already  the  Common 
Council  of  London  had  met,  and  had  voted,  without  one 
dissentient  voice,  an  address  expressing  the  highest  resent- 
ment at  the  insult  which  France  had  offered  to  the  king 
and  the  kingdom.  A  few  hours  after  this  address  had  been 
presented  to  the  regents  the  Livery  assembled  to  choose  a 
lord-mayor.  Duncombe,  the  Tory  candidate,  lately  the  pop- 
ular favorite,  was  rejected,  and  a  Whig  alderman  placed  in 
the  chair.  All  over  the  kingdom,  corporations,  grand  ju- 
ries, meetings  of  magistrates,  meetings  of  freeholders,  were 

*  Lettrcs  Historiques  Mois  de  Novembre,  1701. 
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passing  resolutions  breathing  affection  to  "William  and  de- 
fiance to  Louis.  It  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  "London 
Gazette"  from  four  columns  to  twelve,  and  even  twelve 
were  too  few  to  hold  the  multitude  of  loyal  and  patriotic 
addresses.  In  some  of  those  addresses  severe  reflections 
were  thrown  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Our  deliverer 
had  been  ungratefully  requited,  thwarted,  mortified,  denied 
the  means  of  making  the  country  respected  and  feared  by 
neighboring  states.  The  factious  wrangling,  the  penny- 
wise  economy  of  three  disgraceful  years  had  produced  the 
effect  which  might  have  been  expected.  His  majesty  would 
never  have  been  so  grossly  affronted  abroad  if  he  had  not 
first  been  affronted  at  home.  But  the  eyes  of  his  people 
were  opened.  He  had  only  to  appeal  from  the  representa- 
tives to  the  constituents,  and  he  would  find  that  the  nation 
was  still  sound  at  heart. 

Poussin  had  been  directed  to  offer  to  the  lords  justices 
explanations  similar  to  those  with  which  Torcy  had  at- 
tempted to  appease  Manchester.  A  memorial  was  accord- 
ingly drawn  up  and  presented  to  Vernon,  but  "Vernon  re- 
fused to  look  at  it.  Soon  a  courier  arrived  from  Loo  with 
the  letter  in  which  "William  directed  his  vicegerents  to  send 
the  French  agent  out  of  the  kingdom.  An  officer  of  the 
royal  household  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  or- 
der. He  repaired  to  Poussin's  lodgings,  but  Poussin  was 
not  at  home:  he  was  supping  at  the  Blue  Posts,  a  tavern 
much  frequented  by  Jacobites,  the  very  tavern,  indeed,  at 
which  Charnock  and  his  gang  had  breakfasted  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  murderous  ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green. 
To  this  house  the  messenger  went;  and  there  he  found 
Poussin  at  table  with  three  of  the  most  virulent  Tory  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  Tredenham,  who  returned 
himself  for  Saint  Mawes ;  Hammond,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Parliament  by  the  High-Churchmen  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge ;  and  Davenant,  who  had  recently,  at  Poussin's 
suggestion,  been  rewarded  by  Louis  for  some  savage  invec- 
tives against  the  Whigs  with  a  diamond  ring  worth  three 
thousand  pistoles.  This  supper-party  was,  during  some 
weeks,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation.  The  exultation  of 
the  "Whie:s  was  boundless.     These,  then,  were  the  true  En- 
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glisli  patriots,  the  men  who  could  not  endure  a  foreigner, 
the  men  who  would  not  suffer  his  majesty  to  bestow  a 
moderate  reward  on  the  foreigners  who  had  stormed  Ath- 
lone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Aghrim. 
It  now  appeared  they  could  be  on  excellent  terms  with  a 
foreigner,  provided  only  that  he  was  the  emissary  of  a  ty- 
rant hostile  to  the  liberty,  the  independence,  and  the  relig- 
ion of  their  country.  The  Tories,  vexed  and  abashed,  heart- 
ily wished  that,  on  that  unlucky  day,  their  friends  had  been 
supping  somewhere  else.  Even  the  bronze  of  Davenant's 
forehead  was  not  proof  to  the  general  reproach.  He  de- 
fended himself  by  pretending  that  Poussin,  with  whom  he 
had  passed  whole  days,  who  had  corrected  his  scurrilous 
pamphlets,  and  who  had  paid  him  his  shameful  wages,  was 
a  stranger  to  him,  and  that  the  meeting  at  the  Blue  Posts 
was  purely  accidental.  If  his  word  was  doubted,  he  was 
willing  to  repeat  his  assertion  on  oath.  The  public,  how- 
ever, which  had  formed  a  very  correct  notion  of  his  char- 
acter, thought  that  his  word  was  worth  as  much  as  his 
oath,  and  that  his  oath  was  worth  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  William  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected. From  Loo  he  had  gone  to  Breda,  where  he  had 
passed  some  time  in  reviewing  his  troops,  and  in  confer- 
ring with  Marlborough  and  Heinsius.  He  had  hoped  to 
be  in  England  early  in  October.  But  adverse  winds  de- 
tained him  three  weeks  at  the  Hague.  At  length,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  of  November,  it  was  known  in  Lon- 
don that  he  had  landed  early  that  morning  at  Margate. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  welcoming  him  to  his 
capital  on  the  following  day,  the  thirteenth  anniversary 
of  his  landing  in  Devonshire.  But  a  journey  across  the 
bridge  and  along  Cornhill  and  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Strand,  would  have  been  too  great  an  effort  for  his 
enfeebled  frame.  He  accordingly  slept  at  Greenwich,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Hampton  Court  without  entering  Lon- 
don. His  return  was,  however,  celebrated  by  the  populace 
with  every  sign  of  joy  and  attachment.  The  bonfires 
blazed  and  the  gunpowder  roared  all  night.  In  every 
parish  from  Mile  End  to  St.  James's  was  to  be  seen,  en- 
throned on  the  shoulders  of  stout  Protestant  porters,  a 
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pope,  gorgeous  in  robes  of  tinsel  and  triple  crown  of  paste- 
board ;  and  close  to  the  ear  of  his  holiness  stood  a  devil 
with  horns,  cloven  hoof,  and  a  snaky  tail. 

Even  in  his  country-house  the  king  could  find  no  refuge 
from  the  importunate  loyalty  of  his  people.  Deputations 
from  cities,  counties,  universities,  besieged  him  all  day. 
He  was,  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  quite  exhausted  by  the  la- 
bor of  hearing  harangues  and  returning  answers.  The 
whole  kingdom,  meanwhile,  was  looking  anxiously  toward 
Hampton  Court.  Most  of  the  ministers  were  assembled 
there.  The  most  eminent  men  of  the  party  which  was  out 
of  power  had  repaired  thither,  to  pay  their  duty  to  their 
sovereign,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  safe  return.  It 
was  remarked  that  Somers  and  Halifax,  so  malignantly 
persecuted  a  few  months  ago  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  received  with  such  marks  of  esteem  and  kindness  as 
William  was  little  in  the  habit  of  vouchsafing  to  his  En- 
glish courtiers.  The  lower  ranks  of  both  the  great  fac- 
tions were  violently  agitated.  The  Whigs,  lately  van- 
quished and  dispirited,  were  full  of  hope  and  ardor.  The 
Tories,  lately  triumphant  and  secure,  were  exasperated 
and  alarmed.  Both  AVhigs  and  Tories  waited  with  in- 
tense anxiety  for  the  decision  of  one  momentous  and  press- 
ing question.  Would  there  be  a  dissolution?  On  the 
seventh  of  November  the  king  propounded  that  question 
to  his  Privy  Council.  It  was  rumored,  and  is  highly 
probable,  that  Jersey,  Wright,  and  Hedges  advised  him  to 
keep  the  existing  Parliament.  But  they  were  not  men 
whose  opinion  was  likely  to  have  much  weight  with  him ; 
and  Rochester,  whose  opinion  might  have  had  some  weight, 
had  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  viceroyalty  just  before 
the  death  of  James,  and  was  still  at  Dublin.  William, 
however,  had,  as  he  owned  to  Heinsius,  some  difficulty  in 
making  up  his  mind.  He  had  no  doubt  that  a  general 
election  would  give  him  a  better  House  of  Commons ;  but 
a  general  election  would  cause  delay,  and  delay  might 
cause  mischief.  After  balancing  these  considerations  dur- 
ing some  hours,  he  determined  to  dissolve. 

The  writs  were  sent  out  with  all  expedition,  and  in 
three  days  the  whole  kingdom  was  up.     Never — such 
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was  the  intelligence  sent  from  the  Dutch  embassy  to  the 
Hague — had  there  been  more  intriguing,  more  canvassing, 
more  virulence  of  party  feeling.  It  was  in  the  capital  that 
the  first  great  contests  took  place.  The  decisions  of  the 
metropolitan  constituent  bodies  were  impatiently  expected 
as  auguries  of  the  general  result.  All  the  pens  of  Grub 
Street,  all  the  presses  of  Little  Britain,  were  hard  at  work. 
Handbills  for  and  against  every  candidate  were  sent  to 
every  voter.  The  popular  slogans  on  both  sides  were  in- 
defatigably  repeated.  Presbyterian,  Papist,  Tool  of  Hol- 
land, Pensioner  of  France,  were  the  appellations  inter- 
changed between  the  contending  factions.  The  Whig  cry 
was  that  the  Tory  members  of  the  last  two  Parliaments 
had,  from  a  malignant  desire  to  mortify  the  king,  left  the 
kingdom  exposed  to  danger  and  insult,  had  unconstitu- 
tionally encroached  both  on  the  Legislature  and  on  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had  turned  the 
House  of  Commons  into  a  new  Star-Chamber,  had  used  as 
instruments  of  capricious  tj^ranny  those  privileges  which 
ought  never  to  be  employed  but  in  defense  of  freedom, 
had  persecuted,  without  regard  to  law,  to  natural  justice, 
or  to  decorum,  the  great  commander  who  had  saved  the 
state  at  La  Hogue,  the  great  financier  who  had  restored 
the  currency  and  re-established  public  credit,  the  great 
judge  whom  all  persons  not  blinded  by  prejudice  ac- 
knowledged to  be,  in  virtue,  in  prudence,  in  learning  and 
eloquence,  the  first  of  living  English  jurists  and  states- 
men. The  Tories  answered  that  they  had  only  been  too 
moderate,  only  too  merciful ;  that  they  had  used  the  speak- 
er's warrant  and  the  power  of  tacking  only  too  sparingly ; 
and  that,  if  they  ever  again  had  a  majority,  the  three  "Whig- 
leaders  who  now  imagined  themselves  secure  should  be  im- 
peached, not  for  high  misdemeanors,  but  for  high  treason. 
It  soon  appeared  that  these  threats  were  not  likely  to  be 
very  speedily  executed.  Four  Whig  and  four  Tory  can- 
didates contested  the  city  of  London.  The  show  of  hands 
was  for  the  Whigs.  A  poll  was  demanded,  and  the  Whigs 
polled  nearly  two  votes  to  one.  Sir  John  Levison  Gower, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
whole  body  of  shopkeepers  by  some  parts  of  his  Parlia- 
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mentary  conduct,  was  put  up  for  Westminster  on  the  Tory 
interest,  and  the  electors  were  reminded  by  puffs  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  trade. 
But  the  dread  of  the  French  king,  the  pope,  and  the  pre- 
tender prevailed,  and  Sir  John  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll.  Southwark  not  only  returned  Whigs,  but  gave  them 
instructions  of  the  most  Wkiggish  character. 

In  the  country,  parties  were  more  nearly  balanced  than 
in  the  capital.  Yet  the  news  from  every  quarter  was  that 
the  Whigs  had  recovered  part  at  least  of  the  ground  which 
they  had  lost.  Wharton  had  regained  his  ascendency  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Musgrave  was  rejected  by  Westmore- 
land. Nothing  did  more  harm  to  the  Tory  candidates  than 
the .  story  of  Poussin's  farewell  supper.  We  learn  from 
their  own  acrimonious  invectives  that  the  unlucky  discov- 
ery of  the  three  members  of  Parliament  at  the  Blue  Posts 
cost  thirty  honest  gentlemen  their  seats.  One  of  the  crim- 
inals, Tredenham,  escaped  with  impunity,  for  the  dominion 
of  his  family  over  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes  was  absolute 
even  to  a  proverb.  The  other  two  had  the  fate  which  they 
deserved.  Davenant  ceased  to  sit  for  Bedwin.  Hammond, 
who  had  lately  stood  so  high  in  the  favor  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Cambridge,  was  defeated  by  a  great  majority,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  glory  of  the  Whig  party,  Isaac  Newton. 

There  was  one  district  to  which  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  turned  with  anxious  interest — Gloucester- 
shire. Would  the  patriotic  and  high-spirited  gentry  and 
yeomanry  of  that  great  county  again  confide  their  dearest 
interests  to  the  impudent  scandal  of  Parliaments,  the  rene- 
gade, the  slanderer,  the  mountebank,  who  had  been,  during 
thirteen  years,  railing  at  his  betters  of  every  party  with  a 
spite  restrained  by  nothing  but  the  craven  fear  of  corporeal 
chastisement,  and  who  had  in  the  last  Parliament  made  him- 
self conspicuous  by  the  abject  court  which  he  had  paid  to 
Louis  and  by  the  impertinence  with  which  he  had  spoken 
of  William. 

The  Gloucestershire  election  became  a  national  affair. 
Portmanteaus  full  of  pamphlets  and  broadsides  were  sent 
down  from  London.  Every  freeholder  in  the  county  had 
several  tracts  left  at  his  door.     In  every  market-place,  on 
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the  market-day,  papers  about  the  brazen  forehead,  the  vi- 
perous tongue,  and  the  white  liver  of  Jack  Howe,  the 
French  king's  buffoon,  flew  about  like  flakes  in  a  snow- 
storm. Clowns  from  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  the  forest  of 
Dean,  who  had  votes,  but  who  did  not  know  their  letters, 
were  invited  to  hear  these  satires  read,  and  were  asked 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  endure  the  two  great  evils 
which  were  then  considered  by  the  common  people  of  En- 
gland as  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  despotism — to 
wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  live  on  frogs.  The  Dissenting 
preachers  and  the  clothiers  were  particularly  zealous ;  for 
Howe  was  considered  as  the  enemy  both  of  conventicles 
and  of  factories.  Outvoters  were  brought  up  to  Glouces- 
ter in  extraordinary  numbers.  In  the  city  of  London  the 
traders  who  frequented  Blackwell  Hall,  then  the  great  em- 
porium for  woolen  goods,  canvassed  actively  on  the  Whig- 
side. 


[Here  the  revised  part  ends. — Editor.] 
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Meanwhile  reports  about  the  state  of  the  king's  health 
were  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  alarming.  His 
medical  advisers,  both  English  and  Dutch,  were  at  the  end 
of  their  resources.  He  had  consulted  by  letter  all  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  was  apprehensive 
that  they  might  return  flattering  answers  if  they  knew  who 
he  was,  he  had  written  under  feigned  names.  To  Fagon  he 
had  described  himself  as  a  parish  priest.  Fagon  replied, 
somewhat  bluntly,  that  such  symptoms  could  have  only  one 
meaning,  and  that  the  only  advice  which  he  had  to  give  to 
the  sick  man  was  to  prepare  himself  for  death.  Having 
obtained  this  plain  answer,  William  consulted  Fagon  again 
without  disguise,  and  obtained  some  prescriptions  which 
were  thought  to  have  a  little  retarded  the  approach  of  the 
inevitable  hour.  But  the  great  king's  days  were  numbered. 
Headaches  and  shivering  fits  returned  on  him  almost  daily. 
He  still  rode  and  even  hunted;*  but  he  had  no  longer  that 
firm  seat  or  that  perfect  command  of  the  bridle  for  which 
he  had  once  been  renowned.  Still,  all  his  care  was  for  the 
future.  The  filial  respect  and  tenderness  of  Albemarle  had 
been  almost  a  necessary  of  life  to  him.  But  it  was  of  im- 
portance that  Heinsius  should  be  fully  informed  both  as  to 
the  whole  plan  of  the  next  campaign  and  as  to  the  state  of 
the  preparations.  Albemarle  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
king's  views  on  these  subjects.  He  was  therefore  sent  to 
the  Hague.  Heinsius  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  in- 
disposition, which  was  indeed  a  trifle  when  compared  with 
the  maladies  under  which  William  was  sinking.  But  in 
the  nature  of  William  there  was  none  of  that  selfishness 
which  is  the  too  common  vice  of  invalids.  On  the  twen- 
tieth of  February  he  sent  to  Heinsius  a  letter  in  which  he 
did  not  even  allude  to  his  own  sufferings  and  infirmities. 
"  I  am,"  he  said,  "  infinitely  concerned  to  learn  that  your 
health  is  not  yet  quite  re-establised.  May  God  be  pleased 
to  grant  you  a  speedy  recovery.     I  am  unalterably  your 

*  Last  letter  to  Heinsius. 
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good  friend,  William."     Those  were  the  last  lines  of  that 
long  correspondence. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February  "William  was  ambling  on  a 
favorite  horse,  named  Sorrel,  through  the  park  of  Hampton 
Court.  He  urged  his  horse  to  strike  into  a  gallop  just  at 
the  spot  where  a  mole  had  been  at  work.  Sorrel  stum- 
bled on  the  mole-hill,  and  went  down  on  his  knees.  The 
king  fell  off,  and  broke  his  collar-bone.  The  bone  was  set, 
and  he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his  coach.  The  jolting 
of  the  rough  roads  of  that  time  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  fracture  again.  To  a  young  and  vigorous  man 
such  an  accident  would  have  been  a  trifle.  But  the  frame 
of  William  was  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  even  the  slight- 
est shock.  He  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and  grieved, 
with  a  grief  such  as  only  noble  spirits  feel,  to  think  that 
he  must  leave  his  work  but  half  finished.  It  was  possible 
that  he  might  still  live  until  one  of  his  plans  should  be 
carried  into  execution.  He  had  long  known  that  the  rela- 
tion in  which  England  and  Scotland  stood  to  each  other 
was  at  best  precarious,  and  often  unfriendly,  and  that  it 
might  be  doubted  whether,  in  an  estimate  of  the  British 
power,  the  resources  of  the  smaller  country  ought  not  to 
be  deducted  from  those  of  the  larger.  Eecent  events  had 
proved  that,  without  doubt,  the  two  kingdoms  could  not 
possibly  continue  for  another  year  to  be  on  the  terms  on 
which  they  had  been  during  the  preceding  century,  and 
that  there  must  be  between  them  either  absolute  union  or 
deadly  enmity.  Their  enmity  would  bring  frightful  ca- 
lamities, not  on  themselves  alone,  but  on  all  the  civilized 
world.  Their  union  would  be  the  best  security  for  the 
prosperity  of  both,  for  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  isl- 
and, for  the  just  balance  of  power  among  European  states, 
and  for  the  immunities  of  all  Protestant  countries.  On 
the  twenty-eighth  of  February  the  Commons  listened  with 
uncovered  heads  to  the  last  message  that  bore  William's 
sign  manual.  An  unhappy  accident,  he  told  them,  had 
forced  him  to  make  to  them  in  writing  a  communication 
which  he  would  gladly  have  made  from  the  throne.  He 
had,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  expressed  his  desire  to 
see  a  union  accomplished  between  EDgland  and  Scotland. 
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He  was  convinced  that  nothing  could  more  conduce  to  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  both.  He  should  think  it  his  pe- 
culiar felicity  if,  before  the  close  of  his  reign,  some  happy 
expedient  could  be  devised  for  making  the  two  kingdoms 
one ;  and  he,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  recommended 
the  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  houses.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  message  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion on  Saturday,  the  seventh  of  March. 

But  on  the  first  of  March  humors  of  menacing  appear- 
ance showed  themselves  in  the  king's  knee.  On  the  fourth 
of  March  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  on  the  fifth  his  strength 
failed  greatly,  and  on  the  sixth  he  was  scarcely  kept  alive 
by  cordials.  The  Abjuration  Bill  and  a  money  bill  were 
awaiting  his  assent.  That  assent  he  felt  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  give  in  person.  He  therefore  ordered  a  com- 
mission to  be  prepared  for  his  signature.  His  hand  was 
now  too  weak  to  form  the  letters  of  his  name,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  a  stamp  should  be  prepared.  On  the  sev- 
enth of  March  the  stamp  was  ready.  The  lord-keeper  and 
the  clerks  of  the  Parliament  came,  according  to  usage,  to 
witness  the  signing  of  the  commission.  But  they  were  de- 
tained some  hours  in  the  antechamber  while  he  was  in  one 
of  the  paroxysms  of  his  malady.  Meanwhile  the  houses 
were  sitting.  It  was  Saturday,  the  seventh,  the  day  on 
which  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  union  with  Scotland.  But  that 
subject  was  not  mentioned.  It  was  known  that  the  king 
had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  and  the  members  asked  each 
other  anxiously  whether  it  was  likely  that  the  Abjuration 
and  money  bills  would  be  passed  before  he  died.  After 
sitting  long  in  the  expectation  of  a  message,  the  Commons 
adjourned  till  six  in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  William 
had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  put  the  stamp  on  the 
parchment  which  authorized  his  commissioners  to  act  for 
him.  In  the  evening,  when  the  houses  had  assembled, 
Black  Bod  knocked.  The  Commons  were  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  the  commission  was  read,  the  Abju- 
ration Bill  and  the  Malt  Bill  became  laws,  and  both  houses 
adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  follow- 
ing clay.    The  following  day  was  Sunday.    But  there  was 
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little  chance  that  "William  would  live  through  the  night. 
It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that,  within  the  shortest 
possible  time  after  his  decease,  the  successor  designated  by 
the  Bill  of  Eights  and  the  Act  of  Succession  should  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  and  be  pub- 
licly proclaimed  in  the  council,  and  the  most  rigid  Phari- 
see in  the  Society  for  the  Eeformation  of  Manners  could 
hardly  deny  that  it  was  lawful  to  save  the  state  even  on 
the  Sabbath. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  was  sinking  fast.  Albemarle  had 
arrived  at  Kensington  from  the  Hague,  exhausted  by  rapid 
traveling.  His  master  kindly  bade  him  go  to  rest  for  some 
hours,  and  then  summoned  him  to  make  his  report.  That 
report  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  States-General 
were  in  the  best  temper ;  the  troops,  the  provisions,  and 
the  magazines  were  in  the  best  order.  Every  thing  was  in 
readiness  for  an  early  campaign.  William  received  the  in- 
telligence with  the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work  was 
done.  He  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  his  danger.  "  I  am 
fast  drawing,"  he  said,  "to  my  end."  His  end  was  worthy 
of  his  life.  His  intellect  was  not  for  a  moment  clouded. 
His  fortitude  was  the  more  admirable  because  he  was  not 
willing  to  die.  He  had  very  lately  said  to  one  of  those 
whom  he  most  loved,  "You  know  that  I  never  feared 
death ;  there  have  been  times  when  I  should  have  wished 
it ;  but,  now  that  this  great  new  prospect  is  opening  before 
me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a  little  longer."  Yet  no  weak- 
ness, no  querulousness,  disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that 
noble  career.  To  the  physicians  the  king  returned  his 
thanks  graciously  and  gently.  "I  know  that  you  have 
done  all  that  skill  and  learning  could  do  for  me ;  but  the 
case  is  beyond  your  art,  and  I  submit."  From  the  words 
which  escaped  him  he  seemed  to  be  frequently  engaged 
in  mental  prayer.  Burnet  and  Tenison  remained  many 
hours  in  the  sick-room.  He  professed  to  them  his  firm  be- 
lief in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  received  the 
sacrament  from  their  hands  with  great  seriousness.  The 
antechambers  were  crowded  all  night  with  lords  and  privy 
councilors.  He  ordered  several  of  them  to  be  called  in, 
and  exerted  himself  to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind 
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and  cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire  and  Ormond.  But 
there  were  in  the  crowd  those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman 
could  feel — friends  of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  true,  through  all  vicissitudes  of 
fortune;  who  had  served  him  with  unalterable  fidelity  when 
his  secretaries  of  State,  his  Treasury,  and  his  Admiralty 
had  betrayed  him ;  who  had  never,  on  any  field  of  battle, 
or  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  loathsome  and  deadly 
disease,  shrunk  from  placing  their  own  lives  in  jeopardy 
to  save  his,  and  whose  truth  he  had  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  popularity  rewarded  with  bounteous  munificence.  He 
strained  his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auverquerque  for  the  af- 
fectionate and  loyal  services  of  thirty  years.  To  Albemarle 
he  gave  the  keys  of  his  closet  and  of  his  private  drawers. 
"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  what  to  do  with  them."  By  this 
time  he  could  scarcely  respire.  "  Can  this,"  he  said  to  the 
physicians,  "  last  long  ?"  He  was  told  that  his  end  was 
approaching.  He  swallowed  a  cordial,  and  asked  for  Ben- 
tinck.  Those  were  his  last  articulate  words.  Bentinck 
instantly  came  to  the  bedside,  bent  down,  and  placed  his. 
ear  close  to  the  king's  mouth.  The  lips  of  the  dying  man 
moved,  but  nothing  could  be  heard.  The  king  took  the 
hand  of  his  earliest  friend,  and  pressed  it  tenderly  to  his 
heart.  In  that  moment,  no  doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  slight 
passing  cloud  over  their  long  and  pure  friendship  was  for- 
gotten. It  was  now  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  closed  his  eyes  and  gasped  for  breath.  The  bish- 
ops knelt  down  and  read  the  commendatory  prayer.  When 
it  ended  William  was  no  more. 

When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was  found  that  he 
wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece  of  black  silk  ribbon. 
The  lords  in  waiting  ordered  it  to  be  taken  off.  It  con- 
tained a  gold  ring  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  Mary. 
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iv.  64.  Takes  the  field ;  reduces  Bally- 
more,  73.  Besieges  Athlone,  74.  Takes 
the  town,  79.  Advances  in  pursuit  of 
Saint  Ruth  ;  attacks  the  Irish  at  Aghrim, 
83.  Gains  a  complete  victory,  85.  Takes 
Galway,  87.  Bombards  Limerick ;  takes 
the  camp  of  the  Irish  cavalry;  takes  the 
fort  on  Thomond  Bridge,  90.  Refuses  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  Irish;  offers  con- 
ditions, which  are  accepted,  94  Created 
Earl  of  Athlone ;  presides  at  the  court- 
martial  on  Grandval,  258.  Surprises 
Givet,  626.  Grant  of  forfeited  Irish  lands 
to,  v.  225. 
Athol,  territory  of,  iii.  318.  War  in,  321. 
Atbol,  John  Murray,  Marquess  of,  opposes 
Argyle,  i.  506.  Devastates  Argyllshire, 
527.'  Leader  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites,  iii. 
240.  His  proceedings  in  the  Convention, 
250.  His  power,  and  weak  character,  31S. 
Leaves  Scotland,  319. 
Atkyns,  Sir  Robert,  Chief  Baron,  iii.  21. 


Attainder,  the  Great  Act  of,  iii.  196. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  ii.  101. 

Augsburg,  Treaty  of,  ii.  176. 

Aurungzebe,  iv.  US.  His  quarrel  with  the 
East  India  Company,  120. 

Austin,  Thomas,  a  juryman  in  the  bishops1 
trial,  ii.  354. 

Austria,  conduct  of,  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions of  1697,  iv.  712,  721. 

Auvertpierque,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  iii.  22.  At  Limerick,  604.  His 
gallant  conduct  at  Steinkirk,  iv.  254.  At 
the  death-bed  of  William  III.,  v.  257. 

Avaux,  Count  of,  French  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  ii.  172,  399.  His  representations 
to  Louis  XIV.,  400.  His  warnings  to 
James  II.,  413.  His  audience  of  the  States- 
General,  415.  Advises  a  FVench  invasion, 
of  Holland,  418.  His  character,  iii.  152, 
153.  Chosen  to  accompany  James  to  Ire- 
land, 154.  His  observations  on  Ireland, 
156.  His  policy,  164.  Accompanies  James 
into  Ulster,  166.  Returns  to  Dublin,  169. 
His  advice  to  James,  193.  Assists  the  vio- 
lent Irish  party,  200.  Supports  Rosen  in 
his  barbarities,  209,  210.  Advises  a  mas- 
sacre of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  370.  His 
report  of  the  Irish  soldiers,  378.  Advises 
James  to  enforce  discipline,  520.  Recalled 
to  France,  529.  His  low  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  iv.  07,  note. 

Aylesburv,  Earl  of,  his  account  of  Charles 
II. 's  de'ath,  i.  409,  note.  Takes  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  William,  iii.  30.  Takes 
part  in  Jacobite  plots,  530.  His  protest 
against  the  rejection  of  the  Place  Bill,  iv. 
309.  His  connection  with  Jacobite  con- 
spirators, 528.  Sent  to  the  Tower;  hia 
dealings  with  Porter,  643. 

Ayloffe,  John,  i.  4S8,  and  note.  His  execu- 
tion, 527. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  philosophy,  i.  377. 

Badminton,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  house- 
hold at,  i.  649.  Visit  of  James  II.  to,  ii. 
271.     Visit  of  William  III.,  iii.  612. 

Baker,  Major  Henry,  takes  up  the  defense  of 
Londondeny,  iii.  173.  Chosen  military 
governor,  170.     Dies  of  fever,  207. 

Balcarras,  Colin  Lindsay,  Earl  of,  his  com- 
mission from  James  II.,  iii.  243.  His  in- 
terview with  William  III.,  244.  Arrives 
at  Edinburgh,  245.  His  proceedings  in 
the  Convention,  251.  Arrested,  297.  Takes 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  021.  His 
resentment  against  Montgomery,  029. 

Balfour's  regiment,  iii.  321. 

Ballymore,  taken  by  Ginkell,  iv.  73. 

Bandon,  muster  of  Protestants  at,  iii.  127. 
Reduced  by  Gen.  Macarthy,  140. 
ink  of  England.     See  England,  Bank  of. 

Banking,  origin  of,  iv.  443.  Proposals  for  a 
National  Bank,  445. 

Bantvy  Bay,  action  in,  iii.  1S2. 

Baptists,  iii.  75. 

Barbary,  horses  from,  i.  294. 

Barbesieux,  Marquess  of,  his  frivolity,  iv. 
198.  Arranges  the  plan  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  William  III.,  257,  259. 

Barcelona,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  721. 

Barclay,  Sir  George,  heads  the  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  William  III.;  his  com- 
mission from  James  II.,  iv.  587.  Arrives 
in  London  ;  his  disguises,  588.  His  deal- 
ings  with   Charnock   and    Parkyns,  589. 
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His  "Janissaries,"  590.     Han  of  attack, 
51)1.     Escapes  to  France,  605. 
Barclay,  Robert,  the  Quaker,  iv.  25. 
Barebone'a  Parliament,  i.  125.     Ordinance 

of,  155. 
Barillun,  French  embassador,  bis  intrigues 
with  the  Country  party,  i.  213.  His  part 
in  procuring  a  Romish  priest  to  confess 
Charles  II.,  405.  His  letter  to  Louis  XIV., 
432,  note.  Tries  to  embroil  James  II.  with 
Parliament,  ii.  19.  His  report  of  Mor- 
daunt's  speech,  31,  note.  Assists  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faction  in  the  Court,  4T.  His 
account  of  England  (10S6),  103.  His  inter- 
view with  Rochester,  140.  Informs  Louis 
XIV.  of  James  II.'s  intention  toward  the 
Dissenters,  191.  Sees  the  true  temper  of 
the  country,  272.  Advises  the  bringing 
over  of  Irish  troops,  392.  Deluded  by  Sun- 
derland, 414.  His  house  visited  by  rioters, 
515.  Ordered  by  'William  III.  to  leave  En 
gland,  540.  Passed  over  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
the  choice  of  an  envoy  to  Ireland,  iii.  152. 
Barnardistone,  Sir  Samuel,  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  an  Exclusionist,  iv. 
122.  Retires  from  the  direction,  123. 
Barnstaple,  the  corporation  of,  resists  the  Reg 

ulators,  ii.  312. 
Barrow,  Isaac,  i.  30S. 
Bart,  John,  a  French  privateer,  iv.  264. 
Bartholomew  Fair,  Jacobite  farce  represented 

at,  in  1693,  iv.  332. 
Bateman,  trial  and  execution  of,  i.  617, 
Bates,  a  dissenting  minister,  ii.  319. 
Bates,  an  agent  of  the   Duke  of  Leeds,  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  iv.  502,  503. 
Bath,  i.  323. 

Bath,  John  Granville,  Earl  of,  at  Charles  II. 
death-bed,  i.  406.     Attempts   to  influence 
the  Western  counties  for  James  II.,  ii.  302. 
His  adhesion  to  William  III.,  470. 
Battiscombe,  Christopher,  executed,  i.  600. 
Bavaria,  Elector  of,  iv.  6.     Made  Governor 

of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  362. 
Bavaria,  Francis  Joseph,  Prince   of,  grounds 
of  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  v.  84. 
Designated  by  Charles  II.  as  his  successor, 
119.    His  death,  143. 
Baxter,  Richard,  his  political  works  burned  at 
Oxford,  i.  252.     His  moderation,  455.    Pro- 
ceedings against;    Jeffreys'    behavior    to, 
457,  458.    His  conviction  and  sentence,  45S. 
Liberated  ;  refuses  to  be  a  tool  of  the  Court, 
ii.  20S.     Takes  the  lead   in  the  coalition 
of  Dissenters  with   the  Church,  319-326. 
Complies  with  the  Toleration  Act,  iii.  81. 
Beachy  I  lead,  battle  of,  iii.  550. 
Bearbaiting,  i.  151. 

Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of,  i.  549. 
Commands  in  Bristol  against  Monmouth, 
553.    His  failure  to  obtain  support  for  James 
II.'s  policy,  ii.  301.     Takes  Lovelace  pris- 
oner, 460.     Submits   to  William   III.,  iii. 
30.    Entertains  William  at  Badminton,  612. 
Beaumont,  Lieut.  Col.,  protests  against  the 
admission  of  Irish  recruits,  ii.  396.     At  the 
Boyne,  iii.  564. 
Becket,  cause  of  his  popularity,  i.  22. 
Bedford,  Earl  of,  ii.  233.     liaised  to  the  Duke- 
dom, iv.  458. 
Bedford  ]  louse,  i.  332. 
Bedfordshire,  contested  election  for  (16S5),  i 

Bedloe,  witness  in  the  Popish  Plot,  i.  222, 
IBs  death,  447. 


Beer,  consumption  of,  i.  29S. 

Belfast,  iii.  556. 

Belhaven,   Lord,   iii.    321.     His  support  of 

Paterson's  Darien  scheme,  v.  176-181. 

Bellamont,  Richard  ( loote,  Earl  of,  appointed 

Governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  ; 

his  measures  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  in 

the  Indian  Seas,  v.  204.     Employs  William 

Ividd,  205.    Arrests  him  at  New  York,  207. 

Bellasyse,  John,   Lord,   a   moderate   Roman 

Catholic,  ii.  44.     Made  a  Privy  Councilor 

by  James  II.,  79.     Made  First  Lord  of  the 

Treasury,  147. 

Bellefonds,  Marshal,  appointed  to   command 

the  French  invasion  of  England,  iv.  199. 
Bentinck,  William.     See  Portland. 
Berkeley,  Earl  of,  commands   the   squadron 
against  Brest,  iv.  459.     His  operations  in 
the  Channel,  542. 
Berkeley,  Lady  Henrietta,  i.  490. 
Bernardi,  Major  John,  his  share  in  the  assas- 
sination plot,  iv.  590.     Arrested,  602. 
Berry,  Lieut.  Colonel,  sent  to  support  the  En- 
niskilleners,  iii.  219.     His  action  with  An- 
thony Hamilton,  220. 
Berwick,  James   Fitzjames,  Duke   of,   Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  ii.  3<>3.     His  at- 
tempt to  enlist  Irish  recruits,  3112.     Accom- 
panies James  II.  in  his  flight  from  Roches- 
ter, 516.    Attends  James  to  Ireland,  iii.  151. 
His  affair  with  the  Enniskilleners,  218.    Re- 
mains in  Ireland   as  commander-in-chief, 
611.     Weakness  of  his  government  at  Lim- 
erick, iv.  67.     Recalled  to  France,  70.     At 
the  battle  ot  Steinkirk,  253.     Taken  prison- 
er at  Landen ;  his  meeting  with  William, 
307.     Heads  a  plot  for  a  Jacobite  insurrec- 
tion, 586.     Proceeds  to  London,  5S3.     Fail- 
ure of  his  plot,  593.     His  privity  to  the  as- 
sassination plot,  594.     Returns  to  France  ; 
his  interview  with  Louis  XIV,  535.     His 
removal  from  Paris  demanded  on  the  ground 
of  his  connection  with  the  assassination  plot, 
v.  76. 
Beveridge,  William,  i.  309.     A  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  iii.  428.    His  ser- 
mon before  Convocation,  442.     Receives  the 
offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  his 
irresolution,  iv.  39. 
Bible,  cost  of  (14th  century),  i.  42. 
Billop,    arrests    Jacobite    emissaries   in  the 

Thames,  iii.  657. 
Birch,  Colonel  John,  his  origin,  ii.  574  His 
speech  for  declaring  the  Convention  a  Par- 
liament, iii.  28.  His  advice  in  the  matter 
of  the  Scotch  mutineers,  36.  Urges  tending 
relief  to  Londonderry,  204. 
Birmingham,  i.  319. 

Birminghams,  a  nickname  of  Whig  leaders,  i. 
240,  319. 

ishops,  the  Seven,  consultation  of,  at  Lam- 
beth, ii.  321.     Their  petition  to  James  II., 
322.     Their  examination  before  the  Privy 
Council,  331,  332.     Sent  to  the  Tower,  332. 
Brought  before  the  King's  Bench ;  liberated 
on  bail,  339.     Their  trial,  314-353.     Rejoic- 
ings at  their  acquittal,  355.     Rejoicings  in 
the  camp,  and  throughout  the  country,  360. 
Concurrence  of  parties  in  favor  of,  361. 
Blackhead,  agent  of  Young,  hides  a  forged 
treasonable  paper  at  Bii-hop  Sprat's,  iv.  227. 
Confesses  his  villainy,  229. 
Blackmore's  Prince  Arthur,  iii.  22,  note. 
Blair  Castle,  iii.  319.     Besieged,  321. 
Blake,  Robert,  i.  280.     His  defenses  of  Taun- 
ton, 542. 
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Blathwayt,  witness  for  the  crown  against  the 
bishops,  ii.  34S. 

Bloody  Assizes,  i.  596-609. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  houses  in,  i.  331. 

Blount,  Charles,  his  principles  and  writings, 
iv.  31S.  Attacks  the  restrictions  on  the 
press,  319.  His  attacks  on  Edmund  Bohun, 
320.  Circumstances  of  his  death,  327,  and 
note. 

Blue  Posts,  a  Jacobite  Tavern,  supper-party 
at,  v.  24T-251. 

Blues,  regiment  of,  its  origin,  i.  274. 

Bohun,  Edmund,  licenser  of  the  press;  his 
principles ;  his  unpopularity,  iv.  317.  At 
tacked  by  Charles  Blount,  320.  Brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  322. 

Boileau,  his  Ode  on  the  Siege  of  Namur,  iv 
247.     Buries  nied  by  Prior,  542. 

"  Boilman,  Tom,"  i.  536. 

Boisselean,  left  in  command  of  James  EL'i 
forces  at  Limerick,  iii.  G04. 

Bombay,  disturbances  at  (time  of  James  II.) 
iv.  123. 

Bonrepaux,  French  envoy  to  England,  his  re 
port  on  the  English  navy,  i.  279.  His  abil 
ity,  ii.  43.  His  low  estimate  of  James  II. 
49.  His  dispatch  concerning  Ireland,  2S4 
and  note.  Sent  to  offer  naval  assistance  to 
James,  414.     Coldly  received,  417. 

Books,  scarcity  of,  in  country  places  (16S5),  i, 
370. 

Booksellers'  shops  (London),  i.  366. 

Borland,  John,  his  narrative  of  the  Scottish 
expedition  to  Darien,  v.  188-194. 

Boscobel,  James  II. 's  visit  to,  ii.  272. 

Bossuet,  his  reply  to  Burnet,  ii.  163.  His  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  of  James  H.'s  Declara- 
tion, iv.  355. 

Bothwell  Bridge,  battle  of,  i.  240. 

Boufners,  Marquess  of,  ii.  419.  At  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  iv.  253.  Throws  himself  into 
Namur,  429.  Surrenders  the  town,  533. 
His  defense  of  the  castle,  536.  Surrenders, 
533.  His  detention  by  William  m.'s  or- 
ders, 539.  Returns  to  Paris ;  his  reception 
by  Louis  XIV.,  541.  His  meetings  with 
Portland,  716.  His  conversations  with 
Portland  on  his  demand  for  the  removal  of 
James  H.'s  court  from  St.  Germains,  v.  75. 

Bourbon,  Baths  of,  James  H.'s  visit  to,  v.  233. 

Bourbon,  house  of,  its  growing  power,  i.  194. 

Bourbon,  Louis,  Duke  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  iv.  252.  At  the  battle  of  Lan- 
den,  367,  36S. 

Boyle,  Robert,  his  chemical  experiments,  i. 
382. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  iii.  569.  Flight  of  James 
II.,  575.     Loss  in  the  two  armies,  576,  577. 

Boyne,  Gustayus  Hamilton,  Lord,  Governor 
of  Enniskil'len,  iii.  128.  At  the  siege  of 
Athlone,  iv.  7S. 

Bracegirdle,  Anne,  iv.  279. 

Bradgate,  iv.  553. 

Brandenburg,  Duke  of,  his  conduct  in  the  Co- 
alition, iv.  235. 

Brandenburgers  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
iii.  505. 

Breadalbane,  John  Campbell,  Earl  of,  iv.  170. 
Negotiates  for  William  HI.  with  the  Jaco- 
bite chiefs :  his  quarrel  with  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe,  172.  Joins  in  the  plan  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
184     His  self-reproaches,  196. 

Breakspear,  Nicholas,  his  elevation  to  the 
Papacy,  i.  22. 

Brest,  James  H.'s  departure  from,  for  Ireland, 


iii.  154.  Disastrous  attack  upon,  in  1G94, 
iv.  462. 

Bridgewater,  Earl  of,  ii.  300.  Appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  v.  154.  Pre- 
sides in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  debate 
on  the  Resumption  Pill,  228. 

Bridport,  skirmish  at,  i.  535. 

Brighton,  i.  321. 

Briscoe,  John,  his  project  of  a  Land  Bank,  iv. 
447,  and  note. 

Bristol,  capture  of,  hy  the  Royalists,  i.  108. 
Its  appearance  and  trade  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  312.  Kidnapping  at,  313. 
Threatened  by  Monmouth,  553.  Riots  at, 
ii.  92. 

Britain  under  the  Romans,  i.  3.  Under  the 
Saxons,  4.     Barbarism  of,  5. 

Brixham,  ii.  445. 

Brook,  Lord,  entertains  William  at  Warwick 
Castle,  iv.  553. 

Brown,  John,  murdered  by  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  i.  463. 

Brown,  Tom,  his  "Amusements,"  iii.  89,  note. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  botanical  garden  at 
Norwich,  i.  314. 

Browning,  Micaiah,  breaks  the  boom  across 
the  Foyle ;  killed,  iii.  213,  214. 

Brunswick  Lunenburg,  Duke  of,  iv.  235. 
Made  Elector  of  Hanover,  240. 

Brussels,  bombarded  by  the  French,  iv.  534. 

Bryee,  John,  military  execution  of,  i.  463. 

Brydges,  James  (afterward  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos),  his  motion  de-igned  against  Seiners, 
v.  215. 

Buccleuch,  Dukes  of,  i.  5S4. 

Buccleuch,  Anne  Scott,  Duchess  of,  married 
to  Monmouth,  i.  233. 

Buchan,  appointed  commander  for  James  II. 
in  Scotland;  surprised  and  defeated  by 
Livingstone,  iii.  618. 

Buchanan,  his  political  works  burned  at  Ox- 
ford, i.  252. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of,  his 
character,  i.  199.  His  intrigues  with  the 
democratical  party,  209.  Opposes  Danby's 
government,  211.  His  income,  2S7.  His 
house  in  Dowgate,  331.  His  chemical  pur- 
suits, 3S0.  His  death  at  Helmsley,  iv.  535, 
and  see  Cabal. 

Buckingham,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  cor- 
poration of,  ii.  312. 

Buckinghamshire,  contested  election  for 
(1685),  i.  445.    Election  for  (1701),  v.  251. 

Buffs,  regiment  of,  i.  275. 

Bulkeley,  a  Jacobite,  his  dealings  with  Go- 
dolphin,  iv.  50. 

Bull,  Bishop,  i.  309. 

Bunyan,  John,  ii.  209.  His  writings,  210. 
Refuses  to  join  the  Court  party,  211.  His 
attack  upon  Fowler,  320,  note. 

Burford,  William  III.  at,  iv.  553. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  opinion  on  the  National 
Debt,  iv.  295,  note. 

Burleigh,  William  Ill's  visit  to,  iv.  551. 

Burley  on  the  Hill,  iv.  490. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel, 
i.  303.  His  merit  as  a  writer  and  preach- 
er, ii.  102.  His  History  of  the  Reformation, 
103.  Retires  from  England ;  his  residence 
at  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  164. 
Brings  about  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween William  and  Mary,  166.  Enmity  of 
James  II.  to,  224,  225.  His  conversation 
with  William  at  Torbay,  44G.  Sent  for- 
ward to  Exeter,  449.  Preaches  at  the  ca- 
thedral, 454.    Draws  up  a  paper  for  the  sig- 
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nature  of  William's  followers,  470, 
conduct  in  Salisbury  cathedral,  497.  His 
friendship  for  Halifax,  500.  Conversation 
with  Halifax  at  Littlecote,  503.  Commis- 
sioned to  protect  the  Roman  Catholics,  551. 
Preaches  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
592.  Declares  the  Princess  Mary's  inten 
tions,  595.  His  zeal  for  Mary,  598.  His 
memoirs,  iii.  17,  and  note.  His  generous 
conduct  to  Rochester,  30.  Made  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  CS.  His  zeal  and  liberality  in 
his  diocese,  71.  His  speech  on  the  Com 
prehension  Bill,  101.  His  Coronation  Ser- 
mon, 108.  His  plan  for  a  union  of  the 
Church  and  Dissenters,  234.  Proposes 
placing  the  Princess  Sophia  in  the  suc- 
cession, 357.  His  friendship  for  Tillotson, 
441.  Proposer  of  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  against  the  sovereign  marrying  a 
Papist,  451.  Remonstrates  against  the  use 
of  bribery,  495.  His  sermon  on  the  general 
Fast  Day  (1690),  500.  His  interview  with 
William,  543.  His  explanation  of  Marl- 
borough's disgrace,  iv.  150,  note.  His  al- 
leged advice  for  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Debt,  293.  His  Pastoral  Letter, 
322.  Which  is  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
Commons ;  his  mortification,  324,  and  note. 
Supports  Fenwick's  attainder,  6S4.  His 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  72S.  His  visits  to 
the  Czar  Peter  at  1  leptford,  v.  05.  Attack 
upon,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  212.  Its 
defeat,  213.  His  share  in  passing  the  Re 
sumption  Bill,  234.  Attends  William  HI 
on  his  death-bed,  250. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  Master  of  the  Charter-house, 
his  resistance  to  the  admission  of  a  Roman 
Catholic,  ii.  270. 

Burrington  joins  William,  ii.  458. 

Burt,  Captain,  his  description  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  iii.  272. 

Burton,  James,  a  fugitive  conspirator,  con 
cealed  by  ElizabethGaunt,  informs  against 
his  benefactress,  i.  015. 

Butler,  Samuel,  i.  302.  His  satire  on  the 
Royal  Society,  380,  note. 

Butler,  Captain,  leads  an  assault  on  London 
deny,  iii.  ISO. 

Buxton,  i.  322. 

Buyse,  Anthony,  i.  431.  Accompanies  Mon 
mouth' s  flight,  509.     Taken,  571. 


Flis  Cambon,  Colonel,  iii.  373. 

Cambridge  University,  eminent  divines  at. 


Cabal,  the,  its  measures,  i.  198-201.     Dis- 
solved, 209. 
Cabinet,  the,  its  origin  and  nature,  i.  19S. 
i  of. 


303.     Decline  of  Greek  learning  at,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  368,  and  note.      Ad- 
dress from,  to  James  II.,  443.     Loyalty  of 
the  University,  ii.  250.    Attacked  by  James 
II.,  257-259.     Election  for  (1090),  iii.  485. 
Flection  for  (1701),  v.  251. 
Cameron,  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel,  iii.  289.     His 
character,  290.    His  reputation  for  loyalty, 
291.     Meeting  at  his  house,  299.     His  ad- 
vice to  Dundee,  307,  323,  326.     At  the  bat- 
tle of  Killiecrankie,  320.     Retires  from  the 
Highland  army,  338.     Keeps  up  the  war  in 
the  Highlands,  01S.     Wounded  in  separat- 
ing a  quarrel,  019.    Takes  the  oaths  to  Wil- 
liam III.'s  government,  iv.  175, 183. 
Cameronian  regiment,  iii.  312.     Stationed  at 
Dunkeld,  G39.     Repulses  an  at  tack  of  High- 
landers, 341. 
Camerons,  the,  iii.  292. 
Campbell,  Archibald.     See  Argyle. 
Campbell,  Captain,  of  Glenlyon,  commands 
the  companv  stationed  at  Gleneoe  ;  massa- 
cres the  Macdonalds,  iv.  1SS-190.     His  re- 
morse, 196.    Declared  by  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment a  murderer,  521. 
Campbell,  Lieutenant,  commands  a  party  of 

William's  troops  at  Wincanton,  ii.  473. 
Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardkinglass,  adminis- 
ters the  oaths  to  Macdeuald  of  Gleneoe,  iv. 
176.  ' 

Campbells,  persecution  of,  after  the  failure  of 
Argyle's  expedition,  i.  498.  Their  ascend- 
ency and  character  in  the  Highlands,  iii. 
286.  Coalition  against,  287.  Disarmed  by 
the  Royalist  clans,  311.  Their  predomi- 
(  nance  in  the  Highlands  (1693),  iv.  342. 
Canales,  Spanish  embassador  in  England,  his 
insulting  note  to  William  III.,  v.  105.  Or- 
dered to  leave  the  country,  160. 
Canals,  i.  346. 

Cannon,  commander  of  Irish  auxiliaries  un- 
der Dundee,  iii.  322.  Succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Highland  army;  increase  of 
his  force,  334.  Disorders  in'his  camp,  335. 
Defeated  at  Dunkeld,  340.  His  army  dis- 
solved, 341.  Superseded  in  the  command, 
CIS.  ' 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  his  income,  i.  287. 
Capel,  Sir  Henry,  Commissioner  of  the  Treas- 
ury, iii.  19.  His  jealousy  of  Halifax,  309, 
370.  Defends  Clarendon  in  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 547.  One  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
land, iv.  333. 
Captains,  sea,  under  Charles  II.,  i.  280. 


Caermarthen,  Marquess  of.   See  Leeds,  DukelCare,  Henry, 'ii.  205. 

r°l ..        „  „  Carey,  Henry,  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Halifax. 

Caermarthen,  Peregnne,  Marquess  of,  son  of      iv  491.  ^ 

,,1„ei.b0^1  j.°ins  th.e  I!rille?  °f  9ranse  at  the  Carlisle,  Earl  of,  ii.  600. 


Hague,  ii.  422.  Assists  in  the  arrest  of 
Preston  and  his  accomplices,  iii.  656.  Takes 
part  in  the  attack  on  Brest,  iv.  461.  Be- 
comes a  favorite  with  the  Czar  Peter,  v  04 
Disappointed  of  the  Auditorship  of  the  Ex' 
chequer,  134. 

Caillemote,  Count  of,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
French  Huguenots,  iii.  373.  Slain  at  the 
Boyne,  572. 

Calais,  bombardment  of,  iv.  464 

Calderwood,  George,  iii.  038,  note. 

Callieres,  hU  negotiations  with  Dvkvelt,  iv. 
640,  641,  659.  French  negotiator  at  Rvs- 
wick,  Til.  ' 

Calvinists,  their  principle  of  resistance  to 
rulers,  i  54. 


Carmelites  in  London,  ii.  91. 

Carmichael,  Lord,  William  III.'s  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Scotch  General  Assembly,  iii. 
640. 

Carrickfergus,  taken  by  Schomberg,  iii.  381. 
Landing  of  William  at,  556. 

Carstairs,  a  witness  in  the  Popish  Plot,  i.  2-?2 
His  death,  447. 

Carstairs,  William,  his  fortitude  under  tor- 
ture, ii.  422.  His  advice  to  William  III., 
449.  His  influence  with  William  in  Scotch 
affairs,  iii.  209. 

Carter,  Admiral,  iv.  211.  Killed  in  the  battle 
_  of  La  Hogue,  214.     His  funeral,  219. 

Carthagena,  sacked  by  the  French,  iv.  T°l 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Cheater,  ii. 
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81.  Takes  part  in  a  Popish  procession,  251. 
At  Chester,  272.  Commissioner  at  Oxford 
276.  A  tool  of  James  II.,  321,  331.  In 
suited  by  the  populace,  "40,  351.  Present 
at  the  interview  of  the  bishops  with  James, 
320.  Attends  James  II.  to  Ireland,  iii.  151. 
His  death,  200. 

Caryl,  John,  agent  of  James  II.  at  Rome,  ii. 
70. 

Cassels,  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot, 
iv.  590,  596. 

Castelmaine,  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of,  ii.  44. 
Jamea  II.'s  embassador  to  Rome,  70,  244. 
His  audiences  with  the  Pope ;  his  dismiss- 
al, 24S.     Impeached,  iii.  463. 

Castile,  supremacy  of,  over  the  Spanish  em- 
pire, v.  81,  82.  Strong  feeling  in,  against 
the  partition  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  IIS. 
119. 

Catalonia,  French  successes  in  (1694),  iv.  CO. 

Catharine  of  Portugal,  Queen  of  Charles  II., 
i.  178. 

Catinat,  Marshal,  leads  French  forces  into 
Piedmont,  iii.  641.  Gains  the  victory  of 
Marsiglia,  iv.  3S7.  Joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  640. 

Cavaliers,  designation  of,  i.  93.  Party,  how 
composed  ;  their  arguments,  94,  95.  Their 
early  successes,  107.  Under  the  Protect 
orate,  182.  Coalesce  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians, 134.  Their  renewed  disputes  with 
the  Roundheads  after  the  Restoration,  145- 
147.     Their  discontent,  176. 

Cavendish,  Lady,  her  letter  to  Sylvia,  iii.  2. 

Celibacy  of  clergy,  how  regarded  by  the  Re- 
formers, i.  73. 

Celts,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  i.  61. 

Chamberlayne,  Hugh,  a  projector  of  the  Land 
Bank,  iv.  44li,  and  note.  His  miscalcula- 
tions, 448.  His  persistence  in  his  scheme. 
624. 

Chambers,  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot, 
iv.  593,  599. 

Chancellors,  provision  for,  on  their  retire- 
ment, v.  214. 

Chaplains,  domestic,  i.  307. 

Charlemont,  taken  by  Schomberg,  iii.  530. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  iv.  105. 

Charleroy,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  373. 

Charles  I.,  his  accession  and  character,  i.  78. 
Parliamentary  opposition  to,  79.  Reigns 
without  Parliaments ;  violates  the  Petition 
of  Right,  SO.  His  measures  toward  Scot 
land,  S6.  Calls  a  Parliament ;  dissolves  it, 
89.  His  scheme  for  a  Council  of  Lords 
summons  the  Long  Parliament,  90.  His 
visit  to  Scotland,  91.  Suspected  of  incit- 
ing the  Irish  rebellion,  99.  Impeaches  the 
five  members,  101.  Departs  from  London, 
102.  His  adherents,  106.  His  flight  and 
imprisonment,  111.  His  deceit,  118.  Ex- 
ecuted, 119.  Public  feeling  regarding  his 
martyrdom,  iii.  459. 

Charles  II.,  acknowledged  by  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  i.  122.  His  restoration,  140.  His 
character,  156-158.  Profligacy  of  his  reign, 
168.  His  government  becomes  unpopular, 
175.  His  marriage,  178.  His  revenge  on 
Sir  John  Coventrv,  190.  His  league  with 
Louis  XIV.,  192-195.  His  modes  of  rais- 
ing monev,  201.  Thwarts  the  foreign 
policy  of  Danby,  211.  Consults  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  224.  Resists  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  241.  His  politic  measures,  245.  Vio- 
la tea  the  law,  252.  Factious  in  his  Court, 
253.     Hia    army,  271-277.     State  of  his 


navy,  27S-2S3.  Ordnance,  2S5.  His  en- 
voys abroad,  286.  Entertained  at  Nor- 
wich, 314.  His  Court ;  his  affability,  340. 
His  laboratory  at  Whitehall,  3S0.  His 
habits,  39S.  His  sudden  illness,  401.  Re- 
fuses the  Eucharist  from  Protestant  bish- 
ops, 404.  Absolved  by  Friar  Huddleston ; 
his  interview  with  his  natural  children, 
407.  His  death,  40S.  Conflicting  accounts 
of  his  death-scene,  409,  note.  Suspected  to 
have  been  poisoned,  410.  His  funeral, 
413.  His  dislike  of  Jeffreys,  420.  Papers 
in  his  writing  published  by  James  II.,  ii. 
41.  His  popular  qualities,  iii.  40.  Touches 
for  the  king's  evil,  434. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  joins  the  coalition 
against  France,  iii.  111.  Justifies  his 
league  with  heretics,  114.  His  imbecility, 
iv.  237.  His  expected  demise  without  is- 
sue, v.  79.  Intrigues  of  the  several  claim- 
ants at  his  Court,  84.  His  physical  and 
mental  incapacity,  S5,  80.  Factions  in  his 
court,  S7.  Designates  the  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia as  his  successor,  119.  Superstitious 
terrors  inspired  by  Cardinal  Portocarrero, 
161,  1G2.  His  visit  to  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Escurial,  163. 

Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  his  death,  iv.  713. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  takes  Mentz,  iii. 
395. 

Chariton,  Judge,  dismissed  by  James  II.,  ii. 
76. 

Charnock,  Robert,  ii.  268.  Supports  James's 
attack  on  Magdalene  College,  280.  Be- 
comes a  Jacobite  conspirator,  iv.  513.  Sent 
by  his  confederates  to  St.  Germains,  528. 
His  share  in  the  assassination  plot,  f89. 
Arrested,  602.  His  trial,  C05.  And  exe- 
cution, 608.  His  paper  justifying  his  con- 
spiracy, 609. 

Charter,  the  Great,  i.  15. 

Charterhouse,  James  II.'s  attack  on,  ii.  270. 

Charters,  municipal,  seized  by  Charles  II.,  i. 
251. 

Chartres,  Philip,  Duke  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  iv.  253-255.     At  Landen,  368. 

Chateau  Remind,  Count  of,  commands  the 
French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,  iii.  1S2. 

Chatham,  Dutch  fleet  at,  i.  179. 

Chatsworth,  ii.  231. 

Chaucer,  i.  19. 

Chelsea  in  10S5,  i.  325. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  i.  286. 

Cheltenham,  i.  321. 

Cheshire,  discovery  of  salt  in,  i.  295.  Con- 
tested election  for  (10S5),  446. 

Chester,  James  II.  at,  ii.  271.  William  III.'s 
departure  from,  for  Ireland,  iii.  544. 

Chesterfield,  Philip,  Earl  of,  joins  the  rising 
for  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the 
North,  ii.  472.  The  privy  seal  offered  to 
him,  iii.  4S6. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of,  hia 
opinion  of  William  Cowper,  and  of  Marl- 
borough, iv.  671. 

Cheyney,  Graham,  Viscount,  his  duel  with 
Lord  Wharton,  v.  199. 

Chiffinch,  introduces  Friar  Huddle=ton  to 
Charles  II.'s  death-bed,  i.  407.  His  con- 
tract with  Jeffreys,  420. 

Child,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  Bombay,  iv. 
124.     His  death,  130. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company,  his  wealth  ;  adopts  Tory  poli- 
tics, iv.  121.  Becomes  sole  manager  of  the 
Company;    his    influence   at   court,   124. 
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Clamor  against,  after  the  Revolution,  127, 1  Clench,  William,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  ii. 
V>8      1  lis"  resistance  to  the  proposed  meas-      103,  note. 

nres  of  Parliament,  133.     His  secret  man- Clergv,  their   loss    of  importance    after  the 
'       Reformation,  i.  303.      Two  classes  of,  309. 


agement  of  the  East  India  Company's  af- 
fairs, 3S5.     Sets  parliamentary  authority 

at  defiance,  430. 
Chimney  tax,  i.  268, 
Cholmondlev,  Lord,  joins  the  rising  for  TV  ll- 

liam,  Prince  of  <  )range,in  the  North,  ii.  472. 
Christ    Church,  Oxford,   appointment   of  a 

Roman  Catholic  to  the  deanery  of,  ii.  S2. 
Christina  of  Sweden  at  Rome,  ii.  247. 
Churchill,  Arabella,  i.  427. 
Churchill,  George,  takes  the  Duke  of  Berwick 

prisoner  at  Landen,  iv.  367. 
Churchill,  John.     See  Marlborough. 
Cibber  (the  sculptor),  i.  3S5. 
Citters,  Arnold  Van,  Dutch   embassador  at 

the  court  of  James  H.,  i.  507.    Dispatch  of, 

ii.  112,  note.      His  absence  at  the  birth  of 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  335,  435.    His  account 

of  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  350,  note. 

His  interview  with  James,  410.  Joins  Wil- 
liam at   Salisbury,  494.      His  account  of 

the  election  of  16'.J0,  iii.  483,  484. 
Civil  List,  origin  of  the,  iii.  5li3,  504,  505. 
Civil  war,  commencement  of  the,  i.  105. 
"  Claim  of  Right,"  iii.  260. 
Clancarty,  Donough  Ma  earthy,  Earl  of,  his 

romantic  history,  v.  25,  26.     Pardoned  by 

Lady  Russell's  influence,  26. 
Clancy,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iv.  643.     Arrested, 

tried,  and  pilloried,  644. 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  i.  93.    His 

character,  160,  161.     His  fall,  1S1.     His 

official  gains,  283.     His  house  in  West- <  Coffee-houses,  i. 

minster,  332.     On  the  legality  of  the  Acts  Cohorn,  employed 

of  the  Convention  of  1660,  iii.  26. 
Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  Earl  of,  son  of  the 

preceding,  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  i. 

416.     His  interview  with  Monmouth,  595. 

Deprecates  James  II.'s  conduct  toward  the 

Church,  ii.  39.     His  opinion  of  the  Irish 

Church,  123,  note.     Arrives  in  Ireland  as 

Lord  Lieutenant;  his  want  of  influence, 

128.  His  alarm  and  meanness,  131.  In- 
curs the  displeasure  of  James  II.,  135.  Dis- 
missed, 144.    Effects  of  his  dismission,  147. 

Joins  in  the  consultation  of  the  bishops, 

320.      Questioned  by  James  II.,  440.     His 

lamentations  at  his  son's  desertion  to  the 

Prince  of  Orange.  464.     His  speech  in  the 

Council  of  Lords,  483.    Joins  William,  494. 

Advises  the  imprisonment  of  James,  535. 

Resumes  Tory  principles,  596.     Refuses  to 

take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  iii.  30.     Takes 

part  in  Jacobite  plots;  William  HI.'s  for- 
bearance to,  542.    Arrested  by  order  of  the 

Privy  Council,  547.     His  letter  to  James 

655.     Informed  against  by  Preston,  iv.  IS 

William's  leniency  to,  19. 
Clarges,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  17.      Moves  the  ad 

dress  of  thanks  to  William  III.,  iii.  515. 
Clarges,  Sir  Walter,Tory  candidate  for  West- 
minster in  1695,  iv.  555. 
Clarke,  Edward,  his  paper  against  the  Li 

censing  Act,  iv.  488. 
Claude,  John,  a  Huguenot,  his  book  burned 

by  order  of  James  II.,  ii.  72. 
Claverhouse.     See  Dundee. 
Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  his  house  in  the  old  Jew 

ry,  i.  328.     Mover  of  the  Exclusion  Bill; 

his  election  for  London  in  1688,  ii.  573. 
Cleland,  William,  iii.  250.    Lieut.  Colonel  of 

Cameronians,  312.     At  the  battle  of  Dun 

keld  ;  hia  death,  340. 


The  rural  clergy  under  Charles  II.,  302. 
Their  degraded  condition,  307.  Their  great 
influence,  311.  Question  of  re  miring  oaths 
from  the  clergy,  iii.  103.  Difference  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  thereupon, 
104. 

Clerkenwcll,  establishment  of  a  monastery  in, 
ii.  91,  457. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  i.  195,  399,  428. 

Clifford,  Mrs.,  a  Jacobite  airent,  iii.  536,544, 
545. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Cabal 
Ministry,  i.  205.  His  retirement,  209.  The 
originator  of  the  corrupting  of  Parliament, 
iii.  493. 

Clippers  of  the  coin,  law  of  Elizabeth  against, 
iv.  500.  Their  activity  and  gains  ;  public 
sympathy  with,  503.  Extent  of  mischief 
caused  by,  565-567. 

"Club,"  The,  in  Edinburgh,  iii.  270.  Its 
power,  315.  Its  intrigues,  342.  Its  intrigues 
with  the  Jacobites,  617.  The  chiefs  betray 
each  other,  630. 

Coaches,  first  establishment  of,  i.  352-354. 

Cuad,  John,  his  narrative,  i.  603,  note. 

Coal,  consumption  of,  i.  296.  Cost  of  convey- 
ance, 350. 

Cochrane,  Sir  John,  i.  501.  His  disputes  with 
Argyle,  512.  His  attempt  on  the  Lowlands, 
514.  Taken  prisoner,  51S.  Ransomed, 
609. 

!63,  341-344. 
the  defense  of  Namur, 
iv.  244.    ~  Wounded,  245.      Serves  in  the 
siege  of  Namur,  533.    Surprises  Givet,  626. 

Coiners,  iv.  562,  563. 

Coining,  ancient  and  improved  system  of,  iv. 
562. 

Coke,  John,  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  ii.  27. 

Colchester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord,  joins  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  460. 

Coldstream  Guards,  The,  i.  275;  iii.  396. 

Coleman,  Edward,  i.  218. 

Colepepper,  becomes  an  adviser  of  Charles 
I.,i.  93. 

Colepepper,  his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Dev- 
onshire, ii.  230,  231. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  an  ancestor  of  William  HI., 
iv.  372. 

College,  Stephen,  trial  and  execution  of,  i. 
247. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  his  Essay  on  Pride,  i.  300, 
note.  Preacher  at  Gray's  Inn,  308.  A 
non-juror,  iii.  416.  His  "Remarks  on  the 
London  Gazette,"  iv.  3S1.  Absolves  Friend 
and  Parkyns  at  Tyburn,  613.  Sentence  of 
outlawry  pronounced  against.  615. 

Cologne,  Archbishopric  of,  ii.  403. 

Colonies,  principle  of  dealing  with  them,  v. 
47,  48. 

Colt,  Sir  Ilenrv,  candidate  for  Westminster 
in  169S,  v.  106. 

Comines,  Philip  de,  his  opinion  of  the  English 
government,  i.  34. 

Commission,  the  High,  Clarendon's  testimo- 
ny to  its  abuses,  L  84  Abolished  at  the 
Restoration,  ii.  84.  Reappointed  by  James 
II.,  S6.  Proceedings  in,  against  Bishop 
Compton,  90.  Proceedings  against  the 
Universities,  254  Against  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  25S.     Against  Magdalene 
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College,  Oxford,  209.  Farther  proceedings 
in,  3SS.     Abolished,  430. 

Commoner.-,  distinguished  families  of,  i.  35. 

Commons,  House  of,  its  first  sittings,  i.  10. 
How  constituted,  30.  Commencement  of 
its  contest  with  the  Crown,  T8.  See  Par- 
liament. 

Commonwealth  proclaimed,  i.  120. 

Companies,  projected  (10'.i-2),  iv.  2S9-291. 

Compounders,  The,  iv.  34S.  Advise  James 
H.  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son,  353. 

Comprehension  Bill,  its  provisions  ;  resist- 
ance to ;  suffered  to  drop,  iii.  82.  The  ob- 
ject of  it  defeated  by  Convocation,  424. 

Compton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London,  tutor 
to  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  ii.  30. 
Disgraced  by  James  II.,  33.  Declines  to 
suspend  Sharp,  85.  Proceedings  against 
him,  89.  Suspended  from  his  spiritual 
functions,  90.  His  education  of  the  Prin- 
cess Mary,  161.  His  communications  with 
Dykvelt,  233.  Joins  in  the  consultations 
of  the  bishops,  310.  Joins  the  revolution, 
ary  conspiracy,  376.  Signs  the  invitation 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  3TS.  His  sus- 
pension removed,  430.  Questioned  by 
James;  his  equivocation, 440.  Takes  part 
in  the  conference  of  the  bishops  with  James 
455.  Assists  the  flight  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  479.  Waits  on  William  at  St. 
James's,  539.  Supports  the  Comprehen 
eion  Bill,  iii.  83.  Assists  at  the  corona 
tion  of  William  and  Mary,  10S.  His  claims 
for  the  primacy ;  his  discontent  at  being 
passed  over,  441.  Accompanies  William 
to  Holland,  iv.  1.  His  jealousy  of  Tillot- 
son,  32.  Preaches  at  St.  Paul's  on  the 
Thanksgiving  Day,  72S. 

Conde,  the  Prince  of,  his  opinion  of  William 
of  Orange,  ii.  155. 

Conduit  Street,  i.  333. 

Coningshy,  Thomas,  Paymaster  General  un 
der  William  III.,  iii.  559.  One  of  the 
Lords  Justices  for  Ireland,  611.  Orders 
the  execution  of  Gafney,  iv.  63.  Signs 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  95.  Becomes  un- 
popular with  the  Englishry,  327.  Hia  re- 
call ;  Prior's  ballad  against,  328,  note. 

Consistory  Courts,  ii.  S4. 

Constantinople,  English  embassador  at,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  i.  286. 

Conti,  Armand,  Prince  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  iv.  252. 

Conventicle  Act,  The,  ii.  197. 

Convention,  The,  summoned  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  1698,  ii.  549.  Election  of 
Members,  553.  Meets,  573.  Debates  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  577, 593, 596.  The 
Commons  declare  the  throne  vacant,  579 
The  Lords  discuss  the  question  of  a  re- 
gency, 531.  The  Lords  negative  the  clause 
declaring  the  throne  vacant,  593.  Dis- 
pute between  the  Houses,  595,  596.  The 
Lords  yield,  601.  Reforms  suggested  by 
the  Commons  Committee  ;  adopts  the  Dec- 
laration of  Right;  declares  William  and 
Mary  King  and  Queen  ;  settles  the  succes- 
"  a,  606.  Its  adherence  to  ancient  forms 
Question  of  its 


summons  Edinburgh  Ca?tle  to  siu'rcnder, 
248.  Letter  of  James  II.  to,  251.  Wil- 
liam's letter  read  ;  James's  letter  read,  252. 
Its  effect,  253.  Agitation  in,  on  the  flight 
of  Dundee,  254,  255.  Its  measures  of  de- 
fense ;  letter  to  William  ;  appoints  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  plan  of  government, 
256.  Declares  the  deposition  of  James, 
259.  Proclaims  William  and  Mary ;  adopts 
the  Claim  of  Right,  200.  Its  declaration 
against  Episcopacy,  261.  Recognizes  the 
legality  of  torture';  revises  the  coronation 
oath,  263.  Converted  into  a  Parliament, 
315.     See  Parliament,  Scotch. 

Convocation,  subjection  of,  to  royal  author- 
ity, i.  54.  William  III.  requested  by  Par- 
liament to  summon  Convocation,  iii.  102. 
Constitution  of,  437. 

Convocation  of  1639,  its  temper;  exaspera- 
ted by  the  proceedings  in  Scotland,  iii.  437. 
Meets,  442.  The  Houses  differ  on  the  Ad- 
dress ;  waste  of  time  by  the  Lower  House, 
445.  Jealousies  in,  446,  note.  Prorogued, 
447. 

Conyngham,  Sir  Albert,  leader  of  Enniskillen 
Dragoons,  iii.  566. 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  iv.  386.  His  accounts  of  his 
expenditure,  49S.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  499. 
Obtains  a  bill  of  Indemnity,  500. 

Cook,  a  non-juring  clergyman,  assists  in  the 
absolution  of  Friend  and  l'arkyns  at  Ty- 
burn, iv.  613. 

Cooper,  Bishop,  his  answer  to  Martin  Marpre- 
late,  i.  70. 

Cork,  James  n.  at,  iii.  155.  Taken  by  Marl- 
borough, 615. 

Cornbury,  Edward,  Viscount,  deserts  to  Wil- 
liam, ii.  461.  His  signature  forged  by  Rob- 
ert Young,  iv.  223. 

Cornish,  Henry,  his  trial  and  execution,  i.  612, 
613.    His  attainder  reversed,  iii.  346. 

Cornwall,  tin  and  copper  in,  i.  294.  Feeling 
in,  on  the  imprisonment  of  Bishop  Trelaw- 
ney,  ii.  341.  Levies  in  in  expectation  of  a 
French  landing,  iii.  590. 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  Lord,  made  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  iv.  106. 

Coronation  oath,  iii.  105, 106. 

Corporation  Act,  Bill  for  the  repeal  of,  iii.  99. 

Corporation  Bill,  The,  iii.  407. 

Cosmo,  Grand-Duke,  his  travels,  i.  246,  note, 
264,  note.  His  praise  of  English  inns,  358, 
note. 

Cotton  manufacture,  i.  317. 

Country  gentlemen,  i.  297.  Their  rudeness  of 
manners,  298-301.  Their  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment to  the  Church,  302. 
"Country  Party,"  the,  i.  192.  Opposes  the 
Cabal,  205.  Difficulties  of,  212.  Its  deal- 
ings with  France,  213.  The  new  Country 
Party,  ii.  IS. 

Covenanters,  Scotch,  i.  174.  Persecution  of, 
462.  Summary  executions  of,  463-405. 
Their  hatred  of  the  observance  of  festivals, 
iii.  225.  Dissatisfied  with  the  Convention, 
205.  Their  scruples  about  taking  arms  for 
William  III.,  311. 
Covent  Garden,  i.  333. 


190. 


and  principles,  013,  014. 

conversion  into  a  Parliament,  iii.  24.  Bill  Coventry,  riots  at,  ii.  91 
to  that  effect  passed  by  the  Lords,  27.  By  Coventry,  Sir  John,  Charles  II 
the  Commons,  28.  See  Parliament  of  1089. 
Convention,  Scotch,  iii.  225.  Letter  of  Wil- 
liam III.  to,  23S,  242.  Its  meeting,  245. 
Elects  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  president, 
247.     Appoints  a  Committeo  of  Elections  ; 


revenge  on, 


Cowley,  Abraham,  i.  372.  His  Ode  to  the  Roy- 
al Society,  379. 

Cowper,  William,  supports  the  attainder  of 
Fenwick,  iv.  671.     Opposes  the  Bill  for  reg- 
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(dating  Elections,  094.  His  popular  quali- 
ties; member  for  Hertford,  v.  195.  His  de- 
fense of  Lord  Somers,  236. 

Cowper,  Spencer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  at- 
tachment of  a  young  Quaker  lady  to;  ac- 
cused of  murdering  her,  v.  197.  His  ac- 
quittal ;  grandfather  of  William  Cowper,  the 
poet,  198. 

Cowper,  William,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  v. 
197. 

Craggs,  James,  his  early  career;  becomes  an 
army  clothier ;  sent  to  the  Tower  for  refus- 
ing to  produce  his  books,  iv.  494. 

Cranburne,  Charles,  purveyor  of  arms  to  Jac- 
obite conspirators,  iv.  591.     Executed,  GIG. 

Crane,  bearer  of  James  II.'s  letter  to  the  Scotch 
Convention,  iii.  251. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  his  character,  i.  4S. 
His  opinions  of  royal  supremacy,  53. 

Craven,  William,  Earl  of,  ii.  53G. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  President  of  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament, iii.  2G7.  Presides  at  the  torture  of 
Neville  Payne,  632. 

Crecy,  French  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  iv.  711. 

Cresset,  John,  his  pamphlet  against  stage- 
coaches, i.  353,  note. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioner,  ii.  S3.  Takes  part 
in  a  Popish  procession,  251.  Present  at  the 
interview  of  the  bishops  with  James  II.,  454. 
Resumes  his  seat  in  the  Lords  under  Wil- 
liam III.,  600. 

Croese,  Gerard,  his  account  of  William  Tenn, 
i.  470,  note,  472,  note. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  at  Marston  Moor,  i.  110. 
At  Naseby;  character  of  his  anny,  111. 
Suppresses  an  insurrection  in  Wales,  115. 
Leaves  Charles  I.  to  his  fate,  119.  Combi- 
nation of  parties  against  him;  his  conquest 
of  Ireland,  121.  Of  Scotland,  122.  His  de- 
sign on  the  Crown,  123, 124.  His  protector- 
ate, 125.  His  House  of  Commons,  126.  Hie 
Upper  House,  127.  His  energy,  12S.  His 
toleration,  129.  His  foreign  policy,  129. 
130.  His  death,  131.  Treatment  of  his  re- 
mains, 145.  Honor  paid  to  his  memory, 
179.  His  death  ascribed  to  poison,  410. 
Prosperity  of  Scotland  under,  iii.  230,  note. 
Reference  to,  on  the  question  of  oaths,  404. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  his  accession  and  charac- 
ter; calls  a  Parliament,  i.  131.  Unpopular 
with  the  army,  133.     His  fall,  134. 

"  Cromwellians"  in  Ireland,  i.  175. 

Crone,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  iii.  534.  Arrested, 
535.  His  trial,  536,  544.  Conviction,  544. 
Saves  his  life  by  giving  information,  546. 

Cross,  Godfrey,  executed  for  giving  informa- 
tion to  Tourville,  iii.  651. 

Crown  lands,  proposed  resumption  of,  v.  29. 

Crusades,  productive  of  good,  i.  7. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  i.  30S. 

Cumberland,  wild  state  of,  in  16S5,  i.  265. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Peterbor- 
ough, iv.  39. 

Cunningham,  commands  the  succors  sent  to 
Londonderry ;  deceived  by  Lundy,  iii.  171 
Effects  nothing,  172.     Sent  to  prison,  204. 

Currency,  debased  state  of  (1695),  iv.  560-564 
General  suffering  caused  thereby,  565.  Lit 
erary  allusions  to,  561,  note,  ineffective 
legislation  on  the  subject,  563.  Consulta- 
tions for  the  restoration  of,  5tiS.  Pamphlet! 
on,  569.  Parliamentary  proceedings;  pan- 
ic and  disturbances,  571.  The  Recoinage 
Bill,  5S0.  Efforts  for  its  restoration,  C34. 
And  their  success,  636. 


Customs,  produce  of,  i.  207.  Of  Liverpool, 
320.     Of  London,  325. 

Cutlery,  i.  31S. 

Cutts,  John,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iii. 
565.  Serves  in  the  Brest  expedition,  iv. 
401.  His  gallantry  in  the  siege  of  Namur, 
531,  532.  Present  at  the  interview  between 
William  and  Pendergrass,  599.  His  exer- 
tions during  the  fire  at  Whitehall,  v.  57. 


Dalrymple,  Sir  James,  of  Stair,  his  life  and 
character,  iii.  239.  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  268. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  John  (Master  of  Stair),  agent 
of  William  III.  at  Edinburgh,  iii.  241. 
Appointed  Lord  Advocate,  268.  Opposes 
Montgomery  in  the  Scotch  Parliament,  622. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
iv.  169.  His  hatred  to  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  179.  His  probable  motives ;  his 
policy  toward  the  Highlanders,  1S0-182. 
Obtains  William's  signature  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  1S4. 
His  arrangements,  186.  His  disappoint- 
ment at  the  incompleteness  of  the  massa- 
cre, 196.  Accompanies  William  to  Hol- 
land, 339.  Dislike  and  jealousy  of  him, 
517.  Proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Glen- 
coe massacre,  519.  Address  of  Scotch  Par- 
liament to  the  King  regarding  him,  522. 
Dismissed  by  William,  524. 

Dalrymples,  the,  disliked  by  the  Scotch  ar- 
istocracy, iii.  316,  317. 

Daly,  an  Irish  judge,  iii.  118.  His  censure 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobite  Irish 
Parliament ;  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  187.     Discharged,  188. 

Danby,  Earl  of.     See  Leeds,  Duke  of. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  above.  See  Caer- 
marthen. 

Danes,  their  struggle  with  the  Saxons,  i.  9, 
10.  Danish  troops  in  William's  army  at 
the  Boyne,  iii.  565. 

Dangerfield,  a  witness  in  the  Popish  Plot,  i. 
241.  His  trial,  453.  His  death  from  flog- 
ging, 454.  His  narrative  published  by  Wil- 
liams, ii.  316.     See  Williams. 

Danvers,  an  English  refugee  in  Holland,  i. 
4S7.  A  follower  of  Monmouth,  504.  His 
cowardly  conduct,  447. 

Darcy,  Colonel  John,  ii.  24. 

Dare,  Thomas,  a  follower  of  Monmouth,  i. 
531.  His  quarrel  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun ; 
is  slain,  534. 

Darien,  Scottish  colonization  of,  proposed  by 
William  Paterson,  v.  171-173.  The  Com- 
pany, 174.  Number  of  small  shareholders, 
176.  The  violation  of  the  rights  of  Spain 
overlooked,  177.  Impolicy  of  the  scheme, 
17S.  Certain  hostility  of  other  powers,  179. 
Unfavorable  opinions  in  England,  ISO,  181. 
The  scheme  persisted  in,  183.  Departure  of 
the  expedition,  184.  Arrival  at  the  Isth- 
mus ;  establishment  of  the  colony  ;  deal- 
ings with  the  native  chieftains,  185.  In- 
ternal government,  1S6.  Hostility  of  the 
neighboring  settlements,  187.  Rumors  of 
disaster  reach  London ;  strange  inatten- 
tion to  considerations  of  climate,  1S9.  Mor- 
tality among  the  settlers,  190.  Disastrous 
flight ;  a  remnant  arrives  at  New  York, 
191.  Arrival  of  the  second  expedition  at 
Darien;  internal  quarrels,  192.  Besieged 
by  a  Spanish  furce,  193.     Capitulate,  194. 

Dartmouth,  George    Legge,  Lord,  receives 
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Monmouth  into  his  custody,  i.  574.  The 
commander  of  James  II. 's  fleet,  ii.  427. 
Detained  in  the  Thames  by  the  wind,  441. 
Driven  into  Portsmouth  by  weather,  447. 
Refuses  to  send  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
France,  4SG.  Removed  from  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  550.  Takes  the  oath  of  al 
legiance  to  William  III.,  iii.  30.  Takes 
part  in  Jacobite  plots,  052.  Furnishes 
Preston  with  information  for  Saint  Ger 
mains,  654.  Inf  >rmed  against  by  Preston, 
iv. ,  IS.  His  denial  of  his  guilt ;  dies  in  the 
Tower,  20. 

Davenant,  Charles,  his  calculations  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  i.  202.  Of  mineral  prod- 
uce,  295,  note.  His  estimate  of  clerical  in 
comes,  302. 

Davenant,  a  French  partisan,  found  at  sup 
per  with  the  French  embassador  ;  pretend; 
that  the  meeting  was  accidental,  v.  247, 
Loses  his  seat  in  Parliament,  251. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence.    See  Indulgence. 

Declaration  of  Right,  ii.  005,  006. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  "  True-born  Englishman,' 
iii.  54,  note. 

Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord.  See  War- 
rington, Earl  of. 

De  la  Rue,  his  share  in  the  assassination 
plot,  iv.  592.  Informs  against  his  confed- 
erates, 599.    His  evidence,  607. 

Delaval,  Sir  Ralph,  destroys  French  ship? 
at  Cherburg,  iv.  215.  Placed  over  the 
navy,  330.  His  mismanagement  in  the 
matter  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  374. 

Delegates,  Court  of,  ii.  S4. 

Delft,  residence  of  the  French  envoys  dur 
ing  the  negotiations  at  Ryswick,  iv.  711. 

Denmark,  its  jealousy  of  England  and  Hoi 
land,  iv.  232. 

Derby,  i.  316. 

Derby,  James,  Earl  of,  ii.  300. 

Derby,  William,  Earl  of  (grandson  of  the 
above),  ii.  300. 

Derbyshire,  roads  in,  i.  34S. 

De  Ruyter,  I  179,  204. 

De  Vere,  Captain,  his  reply  to  Queen  Eliz 
abeth  at  Tilbury,  v.  13. 

Devonshire,  wages  in,  i.  3S6.  Muster  of,  in 
expectation  of  a  French  landing  after  the 
battle  of  Peachy  Head,  iii.  589. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of,  ii. 
29,  230.  His  quarrel  with  Colepepper ; 
fined  exorbitantly,  231.  Imprisoned,  232. 
Released,  233.  Joins  the  revolutionary  con- 
spiracy ;  signs  the  invitation  to  William 
of  Orange,  375.  Heads  the  rising  in  Der- 
byshire, 472.  Meeting  of  peers  at  his 
house,  531.  Appointed  Lord  Steward,  iii. 
21.  Made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  110. 
Inquiry  into  his  case,  347.  One  of  the 
Council  of  Nine,  540.  Accompanies  Wil- 
liam to  Holland,  iv.  1.  Involved  in  Pres- 
ton's  confession,  18.  William's  magna 
nimity  to  him,  19.  Raised  to  the  duke- 
dom, 453.  Appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  508.  Transmits  Fenwick's  con- 
fession to  William,  646.  His  part  in  the 
debate  on  Fenwick's  attainder,  684  At 
the  death-bed  of  William  III.,  v.  257. 

Devonshire,  Countes3  Dowager  of,  ii.  232. 

De  AA'itt,  John,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Hol- 
land, i.  179.     Murdered,  204. 

Dieppe,  Bombardment  of,  iv.  464. 

Digby,  Edward,  his  letters  from  the  Tower, 
ii.  6, 7. 

Dispensing  power,  L  37.     Questions  as  to 


the  extent  of,  206.  James  n.'s  claim  to, 
ii.  75.  Recognized  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ;  James's  exercise  of,  77. 

Dissent,  secret  (time  of  Charles  I.),  i.  S3. 

"  Dissenter,  Letter  to  a,"  ii.  202. 

Dockwray,  William,  his  penny  post,  i.  360. 

Dodwell,  Henry,  his  Jacobitism ;  included 
in  the  Act  of  Attainder,  iii.  19S.  A  non- 
juror;  his  strange  theories,  417. 

Dolben,  Gilbert,  ii  577. 

Domains,  royal,  i.  27  ;  v.  27. 

Donelagh,  Captain,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iv.  643. 

Donore,  James  II.'s  head-quarters  at,  iii. 
563. 

Dorchester,  Jeffreys  at,  i.  596. 

Dorchester,  Countess  of  (Catharine  Sedley), 
ii.  63.  Her  power  over  James  II.,  64,  65. 
Retires  to  Ireland,  66.  Returns  to  Lon- 
don, 13S.     Her  letter  to  James,  iii.  655. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of,  ii.  297, 
29S.  Dismissed  from  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ancy of  Sussex,  299.  Assists  the  flight  of 
.the  Princess  Anne,  479.  Appointed  Lord 
Chamberlain,  iii.  21.  His  conduct  toward 
Dryden,  22.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine, 
540.  Accompanies  AArilliam  III.  to  Hol- 
land, iv.  1.  Involved  in  Preston's  confes- 
sion, IS.  AAllliam's  magnanimity  to  him, 
19.  Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices, 
50S.  His  part  in  the  debate  on  Fenwick's 
attainder,  6S4.  Resigns  the  office  of  Cham- 
berlain, 701. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  i.  71,  74. 

Douglas,  Andrew,  his  part  in  the  relief  of 
Londonderry,  iii.  213. 

Douglas,  James,  commands  the  Scotch  foot- 
guards  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iii.  505, 
509.     Falls  at  Steinkirk,  iv.  254. 

Dover,  treaty  of,  i.  196. 

Dover,  Henry  Jernryn,  Lord,  ii.  44.  Made 
Privy  Councilor,  79.  His  advice  to  James 
II.,  134.  At  the  Board  of  Treasury,  147. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire,  302. 
Sent  to  Portsmouth  to  aid  the  Prince  of 
AA'ales's  escape,  4S6.  Attends  James  to 
Ireland,  iii.  151.  Makes  his  submission 
to  AArilliam  III.,  645. 

Drama,  the,  under  Charles  II.,  i.  373-375. 

Drogheda,  iii.  562.  Surrenders  to  AA'illiam 
III.,  577. 

Dromore,  skirmish  at,  iii.  14?. 

Drumlanrnr,  Earl  of,  deserts  James  II.,  ii. 
478. 

Drummond,  Captain,  his  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,  iv.  190.  Denounced  by 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  521. 

Drummond,  General,  a  Scotch  Privy  Coun- 
cilor, ii.  109.  Resists  the  measures  of  James 
II.,  112. 

Dryden,  John,  his  sneers  at  the  militia,  i. 
272,  note.  His  testimony  to  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  309,  note.  At  Will's  Coffee- 
house, 344.  His  fables,  374.  Price  of  the 
copyright,  375.  His  Absalom  and  Achit- 
ophel,  370.  His  Annus  Mirnbilis,  379, 
note.  Converted  to  Popery,  ii.  1S3.  His 
Hind  and  Panther,  1S5.  Literary  attacks 
on,  186,  187.  Regrets  James  II.'s  violent 
measures,  291.  Dismissed  from  the  laure- 
ateship,  iii.  21,  22.  His  dedication  to  Hali- 
fax, 592.  His  Aurungzebe,  iv.  118.  His 
translation  of  Virgil ;  price  of  the  copy- 
right, 475.  His  complaints  of  bad  money 
sent  by  Tonson,  507. 

Duart,  Maclean  of,  iii.  300. 

Dublin,  James  II.'s  entry  into;  its  appear- 
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anee  in  1689,  iii.  157.  Factions  in  the 
Court  at,  160.  Irish  Parliament  at,  1S3. 
James  II. 's  Court  at,  525.  Excitement 
in,  on  the  news  of  William  III. 'a  landing, 
55S.  Return  of  James's  army  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  5TS.  Evacuated  by 
the  Jacobite  troops,  5S0.  William's  entry 
into,  5S1. 

Dudley,  Guilford,  i.  5S2. 

rum-dale,  a  witness  against  Lord  Stafford, 
i.  2-13.  Against  College,  2-17.  His  death, 
447. 

Du  Guay  Trouin,  a  French  privateer,  iv.  204. 

Dumbarton's  regiment,  i.  500,  503. 

Dumblane,  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord.  See 
Caerruarthen. 

Dumont,  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  for  as 
sassinating  William;  betrays  tfraudval. 
iv.  257.  r 

Duncombe,  Charles,  a  banker,  purchases 
Helmsley,  iv.  567.  A  partisan  of  Sunder- 
land, v.  10.  Attacks  Montague  in  Parlia- 
ment; convicted  of  fraud  and  forgery,  31. 
Pill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  him 
passed  by  the  Commons,  35.  The  mode  of 
procedure  an  objectionable  one,  37.  His 
judges  interested  in  his  condemnation,  38, 
Objections  raised  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
40.  The  Bill  thrown  out,  and  the  prison 
er  released,  41.     Again  arrested,  42. 

Dundalk,  .Marshal  Schomberg's  camp  at,  iii 
385. 

Dundee,  James  Graham,  Viscount  of  (Clav 
erhouse),  i.  402.  His  cruelties,  403-405, 
His  presence  in  England  during  the  Rev 
olution ;  his  interview  with  James  II.. 
iii.  243.  Returns  to  Scotland  under  Wil- 
liam III.'s  protection  ;  at  Edinburgh,  245. 
Threatened  by  the  Covenanters,  24').  His 
flight ;  his  interview  with  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  254.  His  threatened  arrest ;  joins 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  297.  His  design 
for  a  coalition  of  clans,  297,  298.  Muster 
of  his  supporters,  299.  Quarrels  in  his 
armv,  302.  Applies  to  James  for  assist- 
ance", 310.  Hatred  of,  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, 311.  Marches  into  Athol,  322.  Ar 
rives  at  Blair;  holds  a  council  of  war,  323 
Gives  battle  at  Killiecrankie,  326,  327 
His  death,  32S.  Buried  at  Blair  Athol 
332. 

Dunfermline,  James  Seton,  Earl  of,  iii.  307, 
Conduct  of  James  II.  to,  at  St.  Gemiains, 
iv.  347. 

Dunkeld,  battle  of,  iii.  340. 

Dunkell,  James  Galloway,  Earl  of,  iii.  307. 

Dunkirk,  sale  of,  by  Charles  II.,  i.  178. 
Privateers  of,  iv.  264.  Naval  attack  upon 
in  1694,  404. 

Dunlop,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  iii. 
630. 

Dunning,  Richard,  his  tract  on  the  condition 
of  the  poor  in  Devonshire,  i.  3S0. 

Dunton,  his  Athenian  Mercury,  iv.  543. 

Durant,  his  share  in  the  assassination  plot, 
iv.  593. 

Duras,  Duke  of,  takes  Philipsburg,  ii.  419. 
French  commander  in  the  Palatinate,  iii. 
111. 

Durfey,  Thomas,  his  Political  Odes,  i.  440. 

D'L's-on,  commands  the  defense  of  Athlone. 
iv.  71.  Trampled  upon  in  the  retreat,  79. 
Besieged  in  Galway,  SO.  Capitulates  ;  re- 
turns to  Limerick,  S7. 

Dutch,  the,  jealousy  of,  in  the  English  army, 
iv.  145.    Animosity  to,  in  1098,  v.  105.    De- 


parture of  William  III.'s  Dutch  guards, 
149. 

Duval,  Claude,  the  celebrated  highwayman, 
i.  356. 

Dyer,  his  news-letters,  iv.  471. 

Dykvelt,  Everard  Van,  Dutch  envoy,  his  con- 
versation with  James  II.,  i.  507.  His  sec- 
ond mission  to  England,  ii.  220.  His  com- 
munications with  English  statesmen,  227. 
Returns  to  the  Hague,  239.  Sent  by  the 
States-General  to  congratulate  William  on 
his  success,  557.  Arrests  Boiiftlers,  iv.  539. 
His  negotiations  with  Callieres,  040,  041. 


Eachard,  John,  on  the  condition  of  the  clergy, 
i.  305,  note,  30S,  note. 

East  India  Company,  incorporation  of,iv.  117. 
Its  growing  trade,  119.  Its  great  profits, 
120.  Assailed  by  interloping  traders;  polit- 
ical changes  in,  122.  Quarrels  with  the 
Mogul  government,  125.  Its  position  after 
the  Revolution,  120.  Proposed  reforms  in, 
129.  Formation  of  the  New  Company,  130. 
Contest  between  the  Old  and  New  Com- 
panies, 131, 132.  Obtains  a  new  charter, 
3SG.  Persecutes  independent  traders  ;  af- 
fair of  the  Red  Bridge,  42S.  Parliament- 
ary examination  of  its  accounts,  498.  Its 
losses  by  privateers,  543.  Its  position  in 
1G9S,  v.  51.  Petitions  against  Montague's 
Indian  policy,  53. 

East  India  House  (in  the  lTtli  century),  iv. 
119. 

East  Indies,  trade  with  ;  question  regarding, 
iv.  117. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  appointed  by  Wil- 
liam  III.,  iii.  425.  Its  first  proceedings  ; 
discussions  regarding  the  Eucharist,  427. 
Questions  concerning  the  baptismal  serv- 
ice ;  the  surplice ;  1  'resbyterian  ordination  ; 
the  Calendar  ;  the  Athanasian  Creed,  42S. 

Edgehill,  James  II.'s  visit  to,  ii.  273. 

Edgeworth,  Miss,  ii.  120,  note. 

Edinburgh,  riots  in,  ii.  107,  559.  State  of 
(16S9),  iii.  22S.  Surrender  of  the  castle, 
313. 

Eland,  Lord,  his  spirited  defense  of  his  fa- 
ther, the  Marquess  of  Halifax,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  iii.  371.  His  marriage  to  the 
Lady  Mary  Finch,  iv.  490. 

Eldon,  Lord,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, ii.  219. 

Election  of  1600,  i.  13S. 

of  1079,  i.  221. 

the  second  of  1079,  i.  233. 

of  16S5,  i.  443.   Controverted  returns,  ii. 

2S. 

ofl68S,ii.55S. 

of  1690,  iii.  4S3,  484. 

of  1695,  iv.  554.    The  result  favorable  to 

William  III.,  556. 

of  1698,  v.  105-108. 

of  1701,  v.  250-252. 

Elections,  Bill  for  regulating,  iv.  020.  Peti- 
tions against ;  the  Bill  passed,  622.  Nega- 
tived by  the  King,  023.  Passed  by  the 
Commons,  695.  Rejected  by  the  Lords,  696. 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  suspected  to  have  been 
poisoned,  i.  410. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  supremacy,  how  de- 
fined, i.  53.  Difficulties  at  her  accession, 
57.  The  leader  of  Protestantism,  5S. 
Grants  monopolies;  her  abandonment  of 
them,  59.  Her  death,  60.  Her  conduct  in 
the  question  of  monopolies,  iv.  116. 
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Elliot,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  C54.  Arrested, 
C5T. 

Elphinstone,  an  officer  under  Argyle,  his  mis 
conduct,  i.  513. 

Enfield  Forest,  i.  290. 

England,  early  Christian,  i.  8.  Danish  in- 
vasions, 9.  Under  the  Normans,  12.  Power 
of  (14th  century),  16-19.  The  laws  bind- 
ing on  the  Crown  ;  but  violated  by  the 
Kings,  29.  The  effects  of  the  civil  wars 
partial,  34,  3G.  Union  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  60-02.  Diminished  importance. 
64.  Long  internal  peace,  77.  Origin  and 
character  of  the  two  great  parties,  91-93. 
Their  first  conflict,  99.  The  civil  war,  105- 
110.  Military  domination,  112.  The  Com- 
monwealth, 122.  England  under  Crom- 
well, 125-130.  Under  Charles  II. ,  150-162. 
War  with  the  Dutch,  179.  Indignation 
against  Charles  II.,  ISO.  The  Triple  Alii- 
ance  with  Holland  and  Sweden,  189.  Loss 
of  power  and  influence,  215.  State  of,  in 
1CS5, 260-273.  Changes,  201.  Population 
in  1GS5,  263,  264%  Rude  state  of  the  north- 
ern  counties,  265.  Rapid  progress,  267. 
Revenue  in  1GS5,  2G9.  Military  system ; 
the  Kinoes  were  the  Captains-General  of 
Militia,  271.  The  Army,  274-277.  Navy. 
277-2S4.  Ordnance,  285.  Agriculture,  2S9, 
Wild  animals,  290-291.  Agricultural  prod- 
uce, 292.  Domestic  animals,  293.  Miner 
al  produce,  294,  295.  Rent  of  land,  290 
Growth  of  towns,  312-314.  Country  towns. 
316.  Manufacturing  towns,  31S-320.  Wa- 
tering-places,  323.  Kings  of,  after  the  Rev- 
olution, 339.  Traveling,  345-348.  First 
stage-coaches,  351.  Neglect  of  female  edu- 
cation, 3GG.  Decline  of  learning,  308.  Sci- 
entific movement,  3S0-382.  Fine  arts,  3S3. 
384.  State  of  the  common  people,  3S5-395, 
Cost  of  food,  390.  Pauperism,  391.  Fierce- 
ness softened  by  civilization,  392, 393.  Past 
and  present  times,  delusions  regarding. 
330.  Feelings  of  Continental  government; 
toward,  430.  Dread  of  Roman  Catholic; 
in,  ii.  6.  Feelings  in,  on  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  14.  Discon- 
tent against  James  II.,  124.  State  of 
parties  (10SS),  57S.  Rejoicings  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  and  Mary,  iii.  1,  2. 
General  corruption  of  the  government,  54. 
Effect  produced  by  the  news  of  James  II. 's 
persecution  of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  202. 
Commercial  relations  witli  Scotland,  230. 
Parliamentary  corruption,  4S9,  490.  Prev- 
alence thereof  after  the  Restoration,  492, 
493.  -Not  diminished  by  the  Revolution, 
493.  Danger,  after  the  battle  of  Peachy 
Head,  551.  Spirit  of  the  nation  roused ; 
excitement  against  the  French,  552,  590. 
Jealousy  of  the  Dutcli  in,  iv.  143,  144.  Era 
of  fictitious  plots,  146.  Preparations  to  re- 
pel invasion,  204.  Rejoicings  for  the  vic- 
tory of  La  Hogue,  217.  Zeal  in  the  war 
against  Louis  XIV.,  219.  Complaints  of 
naval  maladministration,  263.  Failure  of 
the  harvest  (1692),  265.  Increase  of  crime, 
260.  Increase  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
of  wealth,  295.  Origin  of  government  by 
a  Ministry,  393.  Failure  of  assassination 
plots  in,  530.  Feeling  on  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  against  William,  603.  Financial 
crisis  in,  627.  Conduct  of  the  people,  636. 
Return  of  prosperity,  657.  Restoration  of 
the  finances,  058.  General  anxiety  during 
the  negotiations  at  Ryswick,  723.    Rejoic- 


ings for  the  peace,  720.  The  Thanksgiving 
Day ;  causes  for  thankfulness,  729,  730. 
Dislike  of  all  classes  to  a  standing  army, 
v.  2.  Pamphleteering  war  on  the  question 
of  disbanding  the  army,  6.  Topics  of  the 
writers  in  favor  of  immediate  disbanding, 
7,  8.  Reply  by  Lord  Somers,  9, 14.  Re- 
newed disputes  on  the  subject,  19.  Temper 
of  the  army,  20.  Commercial  questions ; 
smuggling,  43.  Jealousy  of  Irish  woolen 
manufacturers,  45.  Early  trade  with  Rus- 
sia, 60.  Relations  with  France,  06.  Em- 
bassy to  France;  see  Portland.  Develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  ministerial  govern- 
ment; prosperity  of  the  country  under 
the  ministry  of  1695,  103.  Grounds  of  its 
unpopularity,  104.  Alarm  in,  on  the  death 
of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  143.  Suspension 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain,  166. 
Previous  difference  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scottish  colony  at  Darien.  See  Darien. 
Political  animosities  during  the  recess  of 
Parliament,  195.  Discontent  in,  201.  Agi- 
tation on  the  subject  of  the  Resumption 
Bill,  231,  232.  Indignation  on  the  procla- 
mation of  James  III.  by  Louis  XIV.,  246. 
Reaction  against,  the  Tories,  247,  248.  The 
election  of  1701,  250-252. 

England,  Bank  of,  first  project  of;  clamors 
against,  iv.  443.  Foundation  of,  445. 
Effects  of,  440.  Attack  on  its  credit,  447. 
General  Court  of,  sends  money  to  William 
III.,  634. 

England,  Church  of,  its  origin;  was  a  com- 
promise, i.  48.  Its  Liturgy,  49.  Vest- 
ments, 50.  Its  relation  to  the  Crown,  51. 
Its  loyalty,  57.  Its  increased  dislike  of 
Puritans,  70.  Its  papistical  tendencies, 
70,  71.  Its  ritual,  how  regarded  by  Re- 
formers, 72.  By  Churchmen  under  James 
I.,  74.  Its  condition  at  the  Restoration, 
147.  Its  zeal  for  hereditary  monarchy, 
106.  James  II. 's  declaration  in  favor  of, 
412.  Its  loyal  principles,  ii.  40.  Under 
James  II. ;  its  resistance  to  Popery,  100, 
101.  Its  alarm  at  James  II. 's  measures, 
19S.  Its  disputes  with  the  King,  200. 
Courts  the  Dissenters,  202.  Alienated 
from  James  II.,  2S2.  Placed  in  a  dilemma, 
283.  Discontented  with  the  Revolution, 
iii.  3,  4.  Divided  into  High  and  Low 
Church,  G3.  Divisions  in  regard  to  oaths 
of  allegiance,  398,  399.  Arguments  for 
acknowledging  William  and  Mary,  400- 
402.  Arguments  of  the  non-jurors,  403, 
494.  The  clergy  take  the  oaths,  408,  409. 
With  exceptions,  409.     See  Non-jurors. 

English  Architecture,  early,  i.  18. 

English  Constitution,  i.  16.  Development 
of;  gradual  growth,  23.  Not  accurately 
defined,  25.  Ancient  and  modern  com- 
pared, 20-29.    Good  government  under,  30. 

English  history,  early,  misrepresented,  i.  24. 
The  causes  of  this,  25,  26. 

English  Kings,  their  prerogative,  i.  35. 
Evade  the  limitations  of  them  ;  their  ex- 
cesses tolerated,  37.  Of  the  House  of  Tu- 
dor, 38.  Declared  heads  of  the  Church,  51. 
Their  ecclesiastical  authority,  54.  Irreg- 
ularities in  their  succession,  66.  Their 
powers  in  matters  of  trade,  iv.  116. 

English  language,  formation  of,  i.  IS.  Early 
authors  in,  24. 

English  literature  (under  Charles  II ), 
French  taste  in,  i.  369.  Its  immorality, 
370.     Comedies,  373.     Dedications,  376. 
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English  navy,  origin  of,  i.  16. 
English  people,  formati<  >n  of,  i.  10.  Their  mili- 
tary eminence,  18.     Early  greatness,  19. 
"Englishman,"  a   term  of  reproach  In  the 
time  of  the  Hantagenets,  i.  15. 

Enniskillen,  resists  Tyrconnel's  soldiers,  iii. 
127.  William  and  Mary  proclaimed  at, 
147.   Successes  of  the  Protestants,  205, 

Enniskillen  Dragoons,  iii.  500.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  573. 

Enniskilleners,  the,  re-enforce  Schomberg's 
army,  iii.  382. 

Ephesus,  Council  of,  appealed  to  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  iii.  429. 

Epping  Forest,  highwaymen  in,  v.  94. 

Ernley,  Sir  John,  ii.  17. 

Essex,  wages  in,  i.  3S7.  Contested  election 
for  (1685),  444. 

Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of,  a  minister  of 
Charles  II.,  i.  227.  Commits  suicide,  251. 
Inquiry  into  the  cause  of  his  death,  iii.  343. 

Essex,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of,  i.  582. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  i.  582. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  son  of  the 
above,  Parliamentary  general,  his  incompe- 
tency, i.  109,  110. 

Estrees,  Count  of,  his  intended  share  in  the 
invasion  of  England,  iv.  200. 

Etherege,  Sir  George,  ii.  147. 

Europe,  factions  in,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  v.  84. 

Euston  House,  i.  2S9. 

Evelyn,  John,  his  remarks  on  the  elections  of 
10S5,  i.  444,.  note.     Receives  the  Czar  Pe 
,     ter  in  his  house  at  Deptford,  v.  64. 

Evertsen,  Dutch  admiral,  jnins  the  English 
fleet  at  St.  Helen's,  iii.  547.  His  brave  con- 
duct in  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  550. 

Exchequer,  the,  closed  by  the  Cabal  minis- 
try, i.  201,  269. 

Exchequer  Bills,  first  issue  of,  iv.  630,  and 
note. 

Excise,  produce  of,  i.  267,  268. 

Exclusion  Bill,  i.  232.  Violent  discussions 
upon,  239, 240.  Passes  the  Commons,  241. 
Rejected  by  the  Lords,  242. 

Exeter,  i.  310.  Jeffreys  at,  596.  Entry  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  into,  ii.  449, 
450.  William's  Court  at,  409.  Jacobites 
at,  iv.  557.  Contested  election  for,  in  169S, 
v.  108. 

F. 

Fagel,  Grand  Pensionary,  his  letter  to  Stew- 
art, ii.  244.  His  draft  of  the  Declaration 
to  be  issued  by  William,  423. 

Fagon,  French  physician,  advises  James  II. 
to  tiy  the  waters  of  Bourbon,  v.  23S.  Con- 
sulted anonymously  by  William  HI.,  253. 

Fairfax,  Doctor,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, ii.  209.  His  firm  resistance  to  James 
H.,  278. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord,  i.  110. 

Falkland,  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount,  his  politi- 
cal views,  L  97.  Becomes  an  adviser  of 
Charles  I.,  100. 

Fane,  Sir  Vere,  ii.  575. 

Fanshaw,  Richard,  Viscount,  ii.  578. 

Fanner,  Anthony,  his  infamous  character,  ii. 
267.  Recommended  by  James  H.  for  the 
Presidency  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
267. 

Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer,  i.  316,  note. 
His  picture  of  the  feelings  of  society  on' 


Fauconberg,  Viscount,  ii.  ."00. 
Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  i.  550. 
Fenwick,  Sir  John,  elected  for  Northumber- 
land, i.  446.  Carries  up  the  bill  of  attain- 
der against  Monmouth,  539.  Insults  Queen 
Mary,  iv.  30.  Consulted  by  the  conspira- 
tors for  the  assassination  of  William,  515. 
His  plan  for  bribing  Porter  to  abscond, 
043.  Arrested,  045.  His  confession,  646. 
Its  effects,  661.  Examined  by  William  IU., 
603.  Brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  607.  Bill  of  attainder  against, 
66S.  Brought  before  the  Lords,  0S3.  The 
Bill  passed,  692.  Attempts  to  save  his  life ; 
his  execution,  693.  His  case  made  a  prec- 
edent for  the  proceedings  against  Charles 
Duncombe,  v.  35.  Grounds  on  which  his 
attainder  is  to  be  condemned,  36,  37. 
Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  conveys  Monmouth's 
letters  to  her  husband ;  produces  the  pa- 
pers, iv.  6SS,  6S9.  Her  efforts  to  save  her 
husband,  692. 
Ferguson,  Robert,  his  early  life,  i.  492.  His 
character  and  intrigues,  493.  Instigates 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  495,  496.  The  au- 
thor of  Monmouth's  declaration,  532.  Ad- 
vises Monmouth  to  proclaim  himself  King, 
544.  His  strange  demeanor,  54S.  His  ser- 
mon at  Bridgewater,  561.  His  flight,  609. 
And  mysterious  escape,  610,  and  note. 
Joins  William's  expedition,  ii.  423.  His 
wild  conduct  at  Exeter,  45S.  Receives  an 
appointment  in  the  Excise,  iii.  24.  Be- 
comes a  Jacobite,  501.  His  intrigues  with 
Montgomery,  016.  His  unfounded  repre- 
sentations to  James  H.,  iv.  202.  Arrested 
on  suspicion,  605. 
Fernley,  John,  his  trial  and  execution,  i.  615. 
Feuquieres,  his  criticism   of  William  HI.'s 

campaign  of  1695,  iv.  255. 
Feversham,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of,  at  Charles 
II.'s  death-bed,  i.  406.  His  operations 
against  Monmouth,  550,  £55.  Encamps  on 
Sedgemoor,  55S.  His  incapacity ;  his  mil- 
itary executions,  560.  Made  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  5S5.  Commander  of  the  forces  of 
James  II.;  reports  disaffection  among  the 
troops,  ii.  474,  475.  Ordered  by  James  to 
disband  his  troops,  509.  Sent  by  the  Lords 
to  liberate  James,  528.  Sent  by  James  to 
William,  5-29.  Arrested  by  William,  531. 
Released,  550. 
Filmer,  his  system,  i.  06.  His  doctrines  adopt- 
ed by  the  University  of  Oxford,  252.  His 
work  edited  by  Edmund  Boliun,  iv.  316. 
Finch,  Heneage,  Solicitor  General,  takes  a 
copy  of  James  II.'s  speech,  i.  412.  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Commons  on 
the  King's  speech,  ii.  20.  Dismissed  by 
James  II.,  76.  Counsel  for  the  bishops, 
345.  His  conduct  in  the  trial,  351,  357. 
Suggests  the  expedient  of  a  Regency,  578. 
Defends  his  conduct  in  the  trial  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  iii.  345.  Speaks  in  de- 
fense of  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, iv.  275.  Resists  the  Triennial  Bill, 
311.  Defends  Burnet  in  Parliament,  324. 
Speaks  against  the  Association,  620. 
Finch,  Lord  Keeper,  suggests  the  raising  of 
ship-money,  L  S4.  His  impeachment  and 
flight,  91. 
Finlaison,  on  the  English  population,  i.  264. 
Finland  Regiment,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  iii.  565. 


v.  20,  Finsbury,  i.  326. 
[Fisher,  Bishop, 
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Fisher,  Richard,  his  share  in  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  iv.  5'Jl.  Gives  information  to 
Portland,  598. 

Fitton,  Alexander,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, iii.  111.  One  of  the  Lords  Justices 
appointed  by  James,  iv.  S9. 

Fitzjames,  James.     See  Berwick,  Duke  of. 

Fitz william,  John,  a  non-juror,  iii.  419. 

Five-Mile  Act,  i.  100,  40S  ;  ii.  1SS. 

Flamsteed,  John,  Astronomer  Loyal,  i.  3S2. 

Flanders,  importation  of  horses  from,  i.  293 

Fleet,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Old  East 
India  Company;  elected  for  London  in 
1698,  v.  10T. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop  of  Ely,  iv.  5G4,  note. 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  i.  133. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  i.  501.  His 
fatal  quarrel,  with  Dare;  escapes  to  the 
Continent,  43-1,  435.  Joins  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  ii.  4'22.  A  Member 
of  the  "  Club"  at  Edinburgh,  iii.  271.  His 
intimacy  with  William  Faterson,  v.  167. 
See  Paterson. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  iii.  551. 

Flood,  Henry,  iv.  105. 

Foley,  Paul,  his  politics  and  character,  iv. 
421.  Chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  439.  Ee-elected  Speaker  in 
1695,  575.  Proposes  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  Bank,  624.  His  project  breaks 
down,  62S. 

Fort  William,  iii.  619. 

Fowler,  Dr.  Edward,  i.  30S.  Hi3  refusal  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  ii.  320. 
A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, iii.  425.  Made  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
iv.  39. 

Fox,  Charles,  opposes  James  IL's  govern- 
ment, ii.  23.  Dismissed  from  the  Pay  Of- 
fice, 33. 

Fox,  George,  his  doctrines,  i.  153.  His  early 
life ;  his  visions,  iv.  22.  His  tenets ;  his 
wanderings,  24.  His  doctrines  and  writ- 
ings revised  by  his  followers,  26.  His  death 
and  funeral,  27. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  elected  for  Westminster, 
iv.  555.  His  competition  with  Montague 
for  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 701. 

Foyle,  the,  boom  thrown  across,  by  the  be- 
siegers of  Londonderry,  iii.  181.  The  pas- 
sage forced  by  the  relieving  squadron,  213, 
214. 

Frampton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  a  non-juror, 
iii.  410. 

France,  the  conquest  of,  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  England;  English  wars  in,  i. 
14.  Successful  resistance  of,  19.  Papal 
authority  in,  limited,  45.  State  of,  under 
Louis  XIV.,  17S.  War  with  Spain,  187. 
Power  of,  under  Louis  XIV.,  279.  Ascend- 
ency of  (1685),  369.  Coalition  against 
(1689),  iii.  Ill,  395.  Financial  distress  of 
(16931,  iv.  359.  English  relations  with,  in 
1698,  v.  67.     The  English  embassy  in ;  see 

.    Portland. 

Tranche  Comte,  retained  by  France,  i.  214. 

Francis,  assaults  Dangerfield,  tried  and  exe- 
cuted for  murder,  i.  454. 

Francis,  Alban,  a  Benedictine  monk,  ii.  257. 

Franciscans  in  London,  ii.  91. 

Eraser,  licenser  of  the  press,  his  resignation, 
iv.  315. 

Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  iv.  6. 

'■  Freeman,  Mrs.,"  name  assumed  bv  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  ii.  23S;  iii.  507. 


French  language  and  literature,  influence  of, 
L  369. 

Friend,  Sir  John,  iv.  52S.  His  privity  to 
Barclay's  assassination  plot,  590.  Ar- 
rested, 605.  His  trial  and  conviction,  610. 
Refuses  to  betray  his  confederates;  exe- 
cuted, 613. 

Frome,  rises  in  favor  of  Monmouth ;  disarm- 
ed, i.  556. 

Fullarton,  Major,  i.  513.  His  attempt  to  save 
Argyle,  51S. 

Fuller,  'William,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  his 
double  treachery,  iii.  535.  His  extrava- 
gant habits,  iv.  156.  His  connection  with 
Oates,  15S.  Announces  his  discovery  of 
a  plot;  his  statement  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  160.  His  falsehood  detected; 
his  prosecution  and  punishment,  162. 

Funding,  system  of,  its  effects,  iv.  293. 

Furstemburg,  Cardinal,  candidate,  for  the 
Archbishopric  of  Cologne,  ii.  403.  His 
cause  supported  by  Louis  XIV.,  414. 

G. 

Gafney,  irregular  execution  of,  at  Dublin, 
iv.  63. 

Gainsborough,  Edward  Noel,  Earl  of,  ii.  300. 

Gallican  Church,  distractions  in,  iii  398. 
Gallienus   Redivivus,"  pamphlet,  why  so 
called,  iv.  175,  note. 

Galmoy,  Lord,  iii.  1S1. 

Galway,  siege  of;  capitulation,  iv.  S7. 

Galway,  Earl  of  (Marquess  of  Rouvigny), 
leader  of  French  refugees,  iii.  373.  Joins 
the  English  army  in  Ireland,  iv.  72.  Turns 
the  Irish  flank  at  Aghrim,  S4.  His  inter- 
view with  Sarsfield,  92.  Takes  part  in 
the  expedition  from  St.  Helen's,  261.  At 
the  battle  of  Landen,  36S.  English  envoy 
at  Turin,  640.  Grant  of  forfeited  Irish 
lands  to,  v.  225. 

Garraway's  Coffee-house,  i  344. 

Garth,  Samuel,  his  evidence  at  the  trial  of 
Spencer  Cowper,  v.  198. 

Gascoigne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  trial  for  treason, 
ii.  307. 

Gastanaga,  Marquess  of,  attends  the  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague,  iv.  6,  7.  Governor  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  237.  Recalled, 
240. 

Gauden,  the  author  of  Icon  Basilike,  iv.  315. 

Gaunt,  Elizabeth,  her  trial  and  execution,  i. 
614-616. 

Gazette,  the  London,"  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.,  its  ordinary  contents,  i.  362. 
The  only  printed  newspaper  in  1694,  iv. 
543.     Deficiencies  of,  544. 

Genoa,  Bank  of  St.  George  at,  iv.  445. 

George,  Prince,  of  Denmark,  marries  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  i.  252.  Deserts  James  IE,  ii.  47S. 
Made  Duke  of  Cumberland,  iii.  110.  Offers 
to  accompany  William  HI.  to  Ireland  ;  his 
offer  declined,  543. 

Gerard  of  Brandon,  Charles,  Lord,  trial  of,  ii. 
33. 

German  nobles  at  the  Congress  of  the  Hague, 
iv.  7. 

German  princes,  their  mean  and  rapacious 
dealings  with  England  ami  Holland,  iv.  252. 

Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  465. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  i.  3S5. 

Giffard,  Bonaventura,  ii.  138,  143.  Popish 
President  of  Magdalene  College,  2S1. 

Gildon,  a  follower  of  Charles  Blount,  iv.  319. 

Gillies,  Peter,  military  execution  of,  in  Scot- 
land, i.  463. 
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Ginkell,  General.    See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 

Givet,  surprised  by  Athlone  and  (Johorn,  iv. 
627. 

Glasgow,  riot  in,  iii.  22S. 

Glasgow,  Archbishop  of,  iii.  257,  259. 

Glencoe,  situation  of,  iv.  172.  Character  of 
the  people,  173.  Massacre  of,  planned  by 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  179.  Preparations  for, 
189.  The  massacre,  WO.  Sufferings  of  the 
fugitives,  192.  The  massacre  excites  little 
attention  at  the  time,  193.  Silence  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament  regarding,  341.  Inquiry 
into,  342.  Keport  of  the  commissioners, 
519.  Proceedings  of  Scotch  Parliament  re- 
garding, 520.  The  officers  engaged  declared 
murderers,  521. 

Glencoe,  Macdonald  of.     See  Macdonald. 

Glengarry,  Macdonald  of.     See  Macdonald. 

Gloucester,  siege  of,  i.  10S.  Its  population  in 
16S5,  316. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  anecdote  of  his  child- 
hood, iv.  550.  Arrangement  of  his  house 
hold,  v.  101. 

Gloucestershire,  contest  for  (1701),  v.  252, 253. 

Godden,  a  lJoman  Catholic  priest,  ii.  138. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondsbury,  murder  of,  i.  202. 

Godfrey,  Michael,  supports  the  plan  for  a  na 
tional  bank,  iv.  450.  His  death  before  Na- 
mur,  532. 

Godolphin,  Sidney  Godolphin,  Earl  of,  his 
character;  a  commissioner  of  the  Treasury 
under  Charles  II.,  i.  23S,  239.  Recommend: 
the  passing  of  the  Exclusion  Pill,  241.  His 
conduct  in  office,  258.  Appointed  chamber 
lain  to  the  Queen,  41(5.  Conforms  to  Roman 
Catholic  observances,  43S.  Sits  on  the  trial 
of  Lord  Delamere,  ii.  37.  His  position  at 
court,  02.  Made  a  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  147.  One  of  James  H.'s  Council 
of  Five,  4S5.  His  administration  of  the 
Treasury,  iii.  19,  59.  Retires  from  office, 
496.  Recalled  to  the  Treasury  as  First 
Commission? r,  650.  William  III.'s  confi- 
dence in.  iv.  51.  His  treachery;  influenced 
by  Marlborough,  52.  His  communications 
with  Middleton,  353.  Appointed  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  508.  Implicated  in  Fen 
wick's  confession,  64S.  His  demeanor  oi 
the  reading  oi  Fenwiek's  confession,  651 
Resigns  office,  662.  His  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  682. 

Golden  Square,  i.  332. 

Goldsmith,  <  Hiver,  his  dislike  to  Scotch  scen- 
ery, iii.  273,  note. 

Goodenough,  Richard,  a  Whig  refugee,  i.  4S9. 
Taken  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor;  par- 
doned, 609.  His  evidence  against  Cornish, 
613.  A  witness  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Dela- 
mere, ii.  37. 

Goodman,  Cardell,  a  Jacobite  adventurer,  iv. 
514.  Heads  a  Jacobite  riot,  529.  His  flight, 
665. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  in  1689,  iii.  22S,  229,  245.  Sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  the  Scotch  Conven- 
tion ;  returns  an  evasive  answer,  248.     His 


475.  Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  iii.  29.  At  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  107.  Accompanies  Marl- 
borough to  Ireland,  612.  Killed  in  the  as- 
sault of  Cork,  614. 

Granard,  Lord,  iii.  193.  ' 

Grandval,  undertakes  to  assassinate  William 
III.  ;  his  interview  with  James II.,  iv.  ^57. 
Taken,  '-59.    Executed  :  his  confession,  260. 

Grants,  the,  adhere  to  William  III.,  iii.  3U2. 
Their  territory  wasted  by  the  Canierous, 
308.  ' 

Granville,  Dr.  Dennis,  conduct  of  James  II. 
to,  iv.  345. 

Granville,  destroyed  by  the  English,  iv.  543. 

Grascombe,  a  non-juror,  his  tract  on  the  re- 
coinage,  iv.  637. 

Graunt's  observations  on  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, i.  263,  note. 

Greek  learning,  state  of,  in  England  in  16S5, 
i.  368. 

Greenock,  Sir  John  Cochrane  at,  i.  513. 

Greenwich  Observatory,  i.  3S2. 

Greenwich  Palace  given  up  for  disabled  sea- 
men, iv.  220.  The  hospital  established  in 
memory  of  Queen  Maiy,  4S4. 

Grenville,  George,  his  alarm  at  the  National 
Debt,  iv.  296. 

Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Henry,  Lord,  joins  the 
northern  rising  for  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
ii.  471. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  i.  236. 

Grey  of  Wark,  Ford  Grey,  Lord.  See  Tan- 
kerville,  Earl  of. 

Grindal,  Archbishop,  i.  47. 

"  Grumbletonians,"  iv.  269. 

Guards  of  Charles  II.,  i.  274. 

Guildford,  Francis  North,  Earl  of,  Lord 
Keeper,  his  character,  i.  256.  His  scien- 
tific pursuits,  379.  Obnoxious  to  James  II., 
417.  His  dispute  with  Jeffreys,  472.  His 
death,  591. 

Guildhall,  meeting  of  peers  at ;  their  dec- 
laration ;  their  deputation  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  511. 

Guizot,  M.,  papers  collected  by,  i.  432,  note. 

Guy,  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent 
to  the  Tower  for  receiving  a  bribe,  iv.  494. 

Gwyn,  Sir  Rowland,  bis  motion  for  the  As- 
sociation of  members,    iv.   603.      His  de- 
fense of  Somers  in  Parliament,  v.  215. 
Gwynn,  Nell,  ii.  245. 
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Habeas  Corpus  Act,  enactment  of,  i.  232. 
James  H.'s  anxiety  for  the  repeal  of;  value 
of,  ii.  3,  and  note.  Complaints  of  its  sus- 
pension by  William  III.,  iii.  44.  Sus- 
pended on  the  discovery  of  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  iv.  603. 

Hague,  the,  Dutch  archives  at,  i.  409,  note. 
William  III.'s  reception  at,  in  1691,  iv.  3, 
4,  5.  Assemblage  at,  6.  Opening  of  the 
Congress,  T. 

Haines,  Joseph,  ii.  1S2. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  iii.  26. 


with  1  hindee,  254.      Refuses  to  Hales,  sir  Edward,  his  apostasy  to  Popery  ; 


fire  on  the  eitv,  257.  Surrenders  the  castle, 
313. 

Gravius,  his  ^hare  in  arranging  the  rejoicings 
at  the  Hague  for  William  IIL's  entrance 
in  1691,  iv.  5. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  repulsed  by  the  rebels  at 
Philip's  Norton,  i.  555.  Attends  the  meet- 
ing of  the  officers  with  James  H. ;  his  an- 
swer to  the  King,  ii.  4iJ7.     Deserts  James, 

V.  i 


mock  proceedings  against  ;  decision  in 
favor  of  the  dispensing  power,  ii.  77. 
Appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  333. 
His  conduct  to  the  seven  bishops,  341. 
Dismissed,  4^5.  Accompanies  James  II. 
in  his  flight,  509.  Impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  iii.  462. 
Halifax,  George  Savile,  Viscount  (afterward 
Marquess),  a  member   of  Lord   Shaftes- 
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bury's  administration ;  his  character,  i. 
'227.  A  "Trimmer,"  229.  Remains  in 
office  o:i  Shaftesbury's  resignation,  33T. 
His  speeches  against  the  Exclusion  Kill, 
242.  Resists  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
Court,  207.  His  advice  to  Charles  II.,  257. 
French  intrigues  against,  259.  His  con- 
test with  Rochester,  4U0.  Disliked  by 
James  II.,  410.  Keeps  aloof  from  Roman 
Catholic  celebrations,  439.  His  foreign 
policy,  ii.  1.  Opposes  James  II. 's  meas- 
ures, and  is  dismissed  from  the  Cabinet,  11. 
Takes  part  in  the  debate  on  the  King's 
speech,  30,  32.     Author  of  the  "  Letter  to 


ident  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  247.  Pro- 
poses measures  of  defense  against  the  Jaco- 
bites, 255.  Appointed  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner for  Scotland,  267.  Orders  Dun- 
dee and  Balcarras  to  be  arrested,  297. 
Reopens  Parliament ;  his  vacillation,  315. 
William's  opinion  of  him,  620.  Hia 
speeches  in  the  debate  on  the  Scotch 
Church,  626.  Reappointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  iv.  339.  His  death,  510. 
Hammond,  discovered  at  the  supper-party  at 
the  Blue  Posts,  v.  247.  Rejected  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  251. 
Hampden,  John,  resists  the  levy  of  ship-mon- 
a"  Dissenter,"  203.  His  conferences  with;  ey,  i.  S5.  Impeached,  101. 
Dykvelt,  2-6,  227.  His  letter  tcWilliam,  Hampden,  Richard  (son  of  the  preceding), 
Prince  of  Orange,  23').  Believed  to  be  the  chairman  of  Committee  of  Commons,  ii. 
5S0.  Appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  iii.  19.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 496. 
Hampden,  John  (son  of  the  preceding),  tried 
for  high  treason,  ii.  36.     His  life  spared, 


writer  of  the  "Letter  to  the  Clergy,"  325, 
Declines  to  commit  himself  to  the  Revolu 
tion,  374.  Invited  to  return  to  office,  42S. 
Questioned  by  James  II.,  439.  Proposes 
the  summoning  of  a  Parliament,  466.  His 
speech  in  the  Council  of  Lords,  4S3.  His 
interview  with  James  II.,  4S4.  Commis- 
sioner of  James  at  Hungerford,  498.  Re- 
quests to  see  Burnet,  499.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Burnet  at  Littlecote,  503.  Pre- 
sides over  the  Council  of  Lords,  526.  Aban- 
dons the  cause  of  Jamesv527.  Joins  Wil- 
liam; presides  at  the  consultation  of  Peers 
at  Windsor;  sent  with  message  to  James, 
534.  His  interview  with  James  at  White- 
hall, 537.  Presides  over  the  assembly  of 
Lords,  547.  Chosen  Speaker  of  Peers,  575. 
Opposes  the  project  of  a  Regency,  5S1.  His 
apprehensions  of  a  Restoration,  iii.  9,  110. 
Made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  15.  His  defects  as 
a  minister,  5S.  Parliamentary  attack 
36s,  36J.  Cleared  from  blame,  371.  His 
retirement,  449.  Questioned  before  the 
"Murder  Committee,"  464.  Signs  the 
protest  against  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
iv.  326.  Opposes  the  Bill  for  regulating 
State  Trials,  3S0.  His  death,  490.  His 
p  ditical  character,  491. 

Hall,  Joseph,  i.  71,  note. 

Hall,  Timothy,  ii.  326.  Made  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, 33:>. 

Hallamshire,  i.  318. 

Halley,  Edmund,  i.  382, 

Halstead,  Robert,  his  "Succinct  Genealo- 
gies," i.  243,  note,  455,  note. 

Ham  House,  i.  232;  ii.  534. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  massacre  of  Gleneoe,  iv.  187. 
His  unskillful  execution  of  them,  190.  De- 
clared by  the  Scotch  Parliament  guilty  of 
murder,  520 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  iii.  137.  Wounded  at 
Newton  Butler,  220.  His  account  of  James 
IP's  Court  at  St.  Germains,  iv.  344. 

Hamilton,  George,  marries  Elizabeth  Vil- 
liers;  created  Earl  of  Orkney,  v.  220. 

Hamilton,  Custavus.     See  Boyne,  Lord. 

Hamilton, .Richard,  sent  to  Ireland  on  parole, 
iii.  137.  Breaks  his  pledge,  and  marches 
against  the  l'rotestants,  147.  His  success 
at  Strabane,  168.  Succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  besiegers  of  Londonderry,  179. 
Endeavors  to  induce  the  defenders  to  sur- 
render, 210.  His  gallant  behavior  at  the 
Boyne,  570,  571,  572.  Taken  prisoner; 
his  interview  with  William  III.,  574. 

Hamilton,  William  Douglas,  Duke  of,  ii.  109. 

Restate  James  II.'s  policy,  112,  115.      His 
political  conduct,  iii.  246.      Elected  Prea- 


37.  Prepares  the  address  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  116.  His  evidence 
against  Halifax,  464.  His  virulence ;  his 
violent  proceedings  in  Parliament,  465. 
Excluded  from  the  Parliament  of  1090,  485. 
Commits  suicide,  iv.  559. 

Hampton  Court,  iii.  50. 

Ilarbord,  William,  a  follower  of  William  of 
Orange,  ii.  59S.  Carries  the  news  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  Scotch  regiments  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  iii.  36. 

Harcourt,  Simon,  resists  the  attainder  of 
Fen  wick,  iv.  671. 

Harlay,  French  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  iv. 
710,  715. 

Harley,  Sir  Edward,  ii.  492. 

Harley,  Robert,  iv.  416.  His  political  opin- 
ions ;  his  narrow  intellect,  417.  His  poe- 
try, 410,  and  note.  Adopts  Toryism,  421. 
Moves  a  violent  address  to  the  King,  435. 
Proposes  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Bank, 
624.  His  project  breaks  down,  629.  His 
speech  against  the  attainder  of  Fenwick, 
671.  Proposes  a  resolution  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army,  v.  15.  His  motion  for 
that  purpose,  125.  Obtains  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Common?,  140. 

Harris,  publisher  of  the  first  newspaper,  iv. 
544. 

Harrison,  William,  his  description  of  English 
inns,  i.  35S,  note. 

Hartington,  Marquess  of,  carries  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  against  Charles  Dun- 
combe  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  v.  35,  39. 
Proposes  Sir  T.  Littleton  for  the  Speaker- 
ship, 122. 

Hastings,  Captain,  falls  at  La  Hogue,  iv.  21S. 
His  funeral,  219. 

Hastings,  Warren,  question  raised  on  his  tri- 
al, i.  484. 

Hastings's  regiment,  iii.  321.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  564. 

Havre,  bombardment  of,  iv.  464. 

Ilawcubites,  i.  336. 

Hearth-monev,  i.  26S.     Abolished,  iii.  34. 

Heathcote,  Gilbert,  iv.  429. 

Hectors,  i.  336. 

Heidelberg,  sacked  by  the  French  (1689),  iii. 
112.     Second  sack  of  (1693),  iv.  387. 

Heinsins,  Anthony,  Pensionary  of  Holland, 
iii.  61.  His  fidelity  to  William  III.,  62. 
William's  letters  to  (1692),  iv.  231.  His 
share  in  the  treaty  of  Loo,  v.  117.  Last 
letter  of  William  III.  to  him,  253. 
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against;  government  of,  202.    Repulses  the 
French  invasion,  205.     Makes  peace  with 
England,  209.    Constitution  of,  508.    Relig- 
ious parties  in,  ii.  152.     French  invasion  ; 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward  William 
III. , appointed  Stadtholder,  171.     Political 
works  printed  in,  241.    Constitution  of,  381. 
Politics  of,  398.      State   of  feeling  in,  on 
William's  success,  557.     Rejoicings,  iii.  2. 
Expenses   of  William's  expedition  repaid 
to,  34.     Zeal  of,  in  the  war  against  Louis 
XIV.,  iv.  234. 
llollis,  Denzil,  impeachment  of,  i.  101. 
llolloway,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of 
the  bishops,  ii.  345.      Delivers  his  opinion, 
353.    Dismissed  from  the  bench,  3S6. 
Holmes,  Abraham,  execution  of,  i.  599. 
Holt,  Sir  John,  Recorder  of  London,  his  dis- 
missal, ii.  253.     Consulted  in  the  case  of 
the  bishops,  340.    Appointed  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  iii.  21.     His  conduct 
at  the  trial  of  Crone,  545.     Presides  at  the 
trial  of  Preston  and  Ashton,  iv.  15.     Con- 
sulted on  the  Bill  for  excluding  Papists 
from  public  trusts  in  Ireland,  112.    In  the 
case  of  Whitney,  the  highwayman,  269. 
Holyrood  Palace,  sacked  by  rioters,  ii.  5G0. 
Hooker,  Richard,  his  tenets,  i.  73,  74. 
Hooper,  Bishop,  i.  47. 

Hopkins,  Ezekiel,  Bishop  of  Londonderry,  iii. 
131.     Withdraws   to  England,  177.     His 
death,  566. 
Houblon,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 

England,  iv.  634. 
Hough,  John,  elected  President  of  Magdalene 
College,  ii.  269.      Sentence  of  deprivation 
against,  271.      His   interview  with  Penn, 
275,  276.    Appears  before  the  special  Com- 
missioners ;  his  protest,  277. 
Houghton,  John,  his  collection,  iv.  544. 
Hickes,  George,  Dean  of  Worcester,  a  non-ju-'Hounslow  Heath,  camp  on,  ii.  94,  95.     The 
ror,  iii.  415.     A  non-juring  bishop,  iv.  38.1     camp  broken  up,  391.    Review  of  volunteer 
A  non-com p3under,34S.  cavalry  by  Queen  Mary,  iii.  590.     A  resort 

High-Church  party,  iii.  63.    Resists  the  Com-I     of  highwaymen,  v.  94. 


Heming,  Edward,  his  patent  for  lighting  Lon 

don,  i.  337. 
Henderson,  Major  of  Cameronians,  killed  at 

Dunkeld,  iii.  340. 
Hendersou,  Thomas,  of  Paisley,  iii.  638,  note. 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  i.  192.     Her 

death,  196. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen,  popular  feeling  to- 
ward, i.  99. 
Henry  I.  (Beauclerc),  i.  14 
Henry  1\.,  his  usurpation  submitted  to  by 

the  Church,  iii.  4)2. 
Henry  VII. 'a  Statute  violated  in  the  Decla 

ration  of  James  II.,  iv.  205. 
Henry  VIII.  retracts  his  breach  of  the  laws, 

i.  3S.   His  Anglican  Church,  46.    His  views 

of  supremacy,  51. 
Herbert,  Admiral.     See  Torrington,  Earl  of. 
Herbert,  Lord  of  Cherbury,  ii.  492. 
Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his 

decision  in  favor  of  the  dispensing  power. 

ii.  7S.     Ecclesiastical  Commissioner ;   his 

conduct  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Compton. 

89.     Dismissed,  253.     Nominal  Chancellor 

of  James  II.  at  St.  Germains,  iv.  205.    Ex 

eluded  from  James's  Council,  349. 
Hereditary  right  not  authorized  by  Scrip 

ture,  i.  06.     Nor  by  English  history,  67. 
Hertford,  political  parties  at,  v.  195.     Suicide 

of  Miss  Stout,  196.     Trial  of  Spencer  Cow- 
per  for  the  murder,  197, 198. 
Hesse  Cassel,  Landgrave  of,  iv.  6. 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Landgrave  of,  iv.  6. 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  George  of,  iii.  565. 
At   the   battle   of  the    Boyne,  567,   56S. 
Distinguished  in  the  siege  of  Athlone,  iv. 
78. 
Hewling,  William  and  Benjamin,  executed, 

i.  601. 
Hickes,  a  rebel  fugitive,  i.  591. 


prehension  Bill,  S3,  S4.  Its  preference  of 
the  Ritual  to  the  Articles,  85. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  abolished,  ii.  430. 

Highland  Army.     See  Dundee.     Cannon. 

Highlanders,  Scotch,  their  code  of  morality, 
iii.  275.  Their  superstitions,  276.  Their 
virtues,  277.  Antipathy  between  them  and 
the  Saxons,  279,  280.  Feelings  of  the  En 
gli-h  toward,  in  1745;  subsequent  reaction. 
281,  2S2.  Quarrels  between  the  clans,  2S0. 
Their  military  character,  303.  Their  fa 
cility  of  organization,  304.  Insubordina- 
tion of  the  chiefs,  305.  Their  victories  un 
decisive,  306.  Instances  of  ferocious  re 
venge  among  them,  iv.  178. 

Highlands,  ignorance  respecting,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  iii.  272. 

Highwaymen,  i.  354,  357.  Increase  of,  after 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  v.  94.  Prevalence 
of,  in  England,  in  1698, 95. 

Hill,  ( 'apt.,  murderer  of  Mountford,  iv.  280. 

Hill,  Colonel,  cummander  of  Fort  William,  iv. 
176-196. 

Hills,  Henry,  a  printer  of  Popish  tracts,  ii. 
102. 

Iloare,  Roger,  of  Bridgewater,  i.  600. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  i.  168. 

Hodge<,  Colonel  Robert,  iii.  396. 

Hogarth's  Morning,  i.  338,  note. 

Holland,  war  with  (1667),  i.  179.  Prosperity 
of,  1SS.  A  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
189.     Coalition  of  France   and  England 


Howard,  Edward,  his  "  British  Princes,"  iii. 
352,  note. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Escrick,  i.  4S8,  note. 

Howard,  Philip,  Cardinal,  i-  435. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  352.  His  share  in 
the  debate  on  the  Corporation  Bill,  468. 

Howard's  "Committee,"  ii.  262. 

Howe,  John,  an  eminent  dissenting  preacher, 
leaves  England,  i.  618,  619,  and  note.  Re- 
turns to  England,  ii.  208.  Refuses  to  join 
the  Court  party,  209.  His  efforts  for  a 
coalition  with  the  Church,  319. 

Howe,  John,  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Ma- 
ry, iii.  22.  His  violence  and  intemperance  ; 
his  attack  on  Lord  Caermarthen  (Leeds), 
367.  On  Lord  Halifax,  368.  His  parlia- 
mentary attack  upon  Bishop  Burnet,  iv. 
323.  Becomes  a  Tory,  422.  His  speech 
against  the  war,  577.  His  statement  of  dis- 
tress in  Gloucestershire,  057.  His  violence 
on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  guards,  v.  148. 
His  invectives  against  Lord  Somers,  210. 
Violent  resolutions  moved  by  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  forfeitures,  224,  225.  His 
contest  for  Gloucestershire  (1701),  252. 

Huddleston,  John,  a  monk,  i.  400.  Absolves 
Charles  II.,  407. 

Huguenots,  persecution  of,  ii.  14  Their  ex- 
iles, 15.  Their  treatment  by  James  II.,  71. 
Collection  for,  in  England,  73.  Which  is 
frustrated  by  James,  74.  Huguenots  in 
Schomberg's  army  in  Ireland,  iii.  372.   Con- 
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spiracy  among  them,  3S5.  At  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  565, 570,  572. 

Hume,  David,  hie  prediction  of  ruin  from  the 
National  Debt,  iv.  295,  296. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick.     See  Polwarth,  Lord. 

Humieres,  Marquess  of,  ii.  418.  His  repulse 
by  the  British  troops  at  Walcourt,  iii.  396. 
His  army  threatens  the  invasion  of  En- 
gland, 551. 

Hungerford,  William  Prince  of  Orange  re- 
ceives James  U.'s  commissioners  at,  ii.  49S. 

Hunt,  a  smuggler,  his  cottage  a  resort  of 
Jacobites,  iv.  587. 

Huntingdon,  Karl  of,  a  Jacobite,  his  house 
searched, iv.  204 

Huy,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  305.  Retaken, 
467. 

Hyde,  Lady  Henrietta,  iii.  107. 

I. 

Icon  Basilike,  authorship  of,  iv.  315. 

Impeachment,  que-ti<  >n  regarding,  i.  4S3, 4S4 

Incapacitation,  Act  of,  iii.  317. 

Inclosure  Acts,  i.  296. 

Indemnity  Bill,  dispute  regarding,  iii.  353. 
Retarded  by  the  Whigs,  473,  477.  Motion 
for  a  committee  rejected,  474. 

Independents,  the,  i.  109  ;  iii.  ST. 

India,  debates  upon  the  trade  with,  iv.  114 
Ignorance  regarding,  in  Elizabeth's  and 
the  following  reigns,  117.  Trade  with,  119. 
The  trade  complained  of  by  English  clo- 
thiers, 127.  Resumed  debates,  2S2.  Diffi- 
culties of  private  traders  with,  v.  51.  Mon- 
tague's projected  General  Company  ;  vio- 
lent opposition,  53.  Eager  subscription  to 
the  new  Company's  loan,  56.  Renewed  ag- 
itation of  the  subject,  136. 

Indian  ( )cean,  piracy  in,  v.  204. 

"  Indulgence,"  the,  i.  174. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of  (under  Charles 
II.),  i.  202.  Its  unpopularity,  206.  Re- 
voked, 20S.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by 
James  II.,  ii.  195.  Its  illegality,  196.  Was 
a  boon  to  the  Dissenters,  198,  200.  The 
second  declaration  ordered  to  be  read  ir 
churches,  317.  Remonstrance  of  the  bish 
ops,  322.  The  Declaration  read  in  only 
four  London  churches,  326.  General  re 
Bistance  to,  331,  332. 

Innocent  XL,  Pope,  his  dispute  with  Louis 
XIV.,  i.  433, 434.  His  advice  to  James  II, . 
435.  His  Jansenist  tendencies,  ii.  55.  His 
moderation  toward  England,  S3.  His 
like  of  the  Jesuits'  proceedings  in  England, 
244.  His  coldness  to  Lord  Castel 
248.  Abolishes  the  right  of  asylum  at 
Rome,  401.  His  quarrels  with  Louis  XIV. , 
403.  His  death,  iii.  397.  (Compare  Rome, 
Court  of.) 

Innocent  XII.  reconciles  the  Papacy  to  Lou- 
is XIV.,  iv.  233.  His  irresolute  conduct, 
238. 

Inns,  English,  i.  357,  35S. 

Inverness  in  16S9,  iii.  293. 

Investiture,  lay,  contests  regarding,  i.  52. 

Ipswich,  mutiny  of  Scutch  regiments  at,  iii. 
35. 

Ireland,  Norman  conquest  of,  i.  13.  Union 
of,  with  England ;  long  struggle  in,  60. 
Celtic  population  of;  treated  as  subject,  6?. 
Continues  Roman  Catholic,  63.  Acknowl- 
edges Charles  II. ;  Cromwell's  conquest  of, 
121.  Under  Charles  II.,  174,  175.  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of,  2S9.  Roman  Catholics  in, 
tolerated  by  the  law ;  hostility  of  races  in, 


ii.  US.  Celtic  population  and  aristocracy, 
119-122.  Old  and  new  English  colonists, 
123.  Tyrconnel,  Lord  Deputy,  129.  Dis- 
may of  the  English  colonists,  130.  James 
II.'s  scheme  for  detaching  it  from  England, 
285.  Its  state  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, iii.  117,  121.  The  English  colonists 
are  apprehensive  of  massacre,  122.  News 
of  the  English  revolution  arrives,  133.  Dev- 
astation of,  in  1689, 143.  Destruction  of  cat- 
tle, 144.  Subjection  of  Protestants  in  the 
south,  146.  James  II.'s  reception,  158.  Per- 
secution of  Protestants,  1S9.  The  spirit  of 
the  people  roused  by  James  II.'s  danger, 
379.  Campaign  of  1691 ;  the  Pale,  iv.  00. 
Revival  of  prosperity  on  the  English  side, 
61.  Severe  measures  against  the  Papists, 
02.  The  Jacobite  part  of  the  island ;  an- 
archy and  insecurity  of  property,  64.  Ex- 
haustion after  the  war,  102.  Subjection  of 
the  Celtic  population,  105.  State  of  (1693), 
332.  Complaints  in,  against  James's  sec- 
ond Declaration,  358.  State  of  (1097),  702. 
Whigs  and  Tories  in,  703.  Restrictions 
imposed  by  the  English  Parliament  on  the 
woolen  manufactures  of,  v.  40.  The  na- 
tive Irish  not  concerned  in  the  question, 
4S.  Dependence  of  the  English  colony  on 
England,  49.  Question  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Irish  forfeit  ures,  216.  Report  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Commons  on  the  sub- 
ject, 217.  Extravagant  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  forfeited  property ;  unfair  re- 
port of  the  commissioner's,  21S.  The  com- 
missioners take  up  the  case  of  the  grant  to 
Lady  Orkney,  220,  221.  The  Resumption 
Bill,  223. 

Irish  Church,  the,  i.  63;  ii.  121. 

Irish  emigrants  in  England,  ii.  220. 

Irish  exiles,  iv.  98. 

"  Irish  night,"  the,  ii.  519-522. 

Irish  rebellion,  the,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
i.  98,  99. 

Irish  troops  in  England,  didike  of,  ii.  393. 
Disbanded ;  disarmed,  497.  Irish  in  the 
service  of  James  II.,  their  inefficiency  from 
want  of  discipline,  iii.  526.  Resolve  to  de- 
fend Limerick,  602.  Their  plundering  ex- 
cursions, iv.  69.  Dissensions  at  Limerick, 
76.  Under  St.  Ruth,  80.  Volunteer  for  the 
French  service,  n8.  Destined  to  take  part 
in  the  French  invasion  of  England,  216. 
Regarded  by  the  English  with  scorn  and 
hatred,  20-1.  Their  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Marsiglia,  3S7. 

Iron  works,  i.  295. 

Islington,  i.  326. 


Jacobites,  English  and  Irish,  iii.  160.  Their 
want  of  sympathy,  162.  Their  plots  on 
William  HI.'s  departure  for  Ireland.  530. 
Gatherings  in  the  North,  533.  Their  secret 
printing-presses,  593.  Their  "  Form  of 
prayer  and  humiliation,"  594.  Which  is 
ascribed  to  the  non-juring  prelates,  595. 
Disclose  the  designs  of  Marlborough,  iv. 
14S.  Prepare  for  insurrection  in  the  north- 
ern counties,  203.  Division  in,  343.  (See 
Compounders.  Non-eoinpounders.)  Their 
presses  and  writings,  377,  379.  Their  ad- 
dresses to  the  sailors,  382,  note.  Resume 
their  plots,586.  Their  dismay  at  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswiok,  724.  Their  indignation  against 
Louis  XIV.,  7'5,  and  note.  Their  attempt 
to  proclaim  James  III.  in  London,  v.  246. 
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Jacobite  in  Scotland,  their  rarty  in  the  Con- 
vention, iii.  246,  251.  Their  plan  of  seces- 
sion to  Stirling  frustrated,  25:!,  '255.  Their 
loss  of  weight  in  the  Convention,  258.  Take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  AVilliam  III.,  021. 
Meeting  of  conspirators,  652.  Their  advice 
to  James  II.,  053. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  iv.  264. 

James  I.,  his  zeal  for  the  English  Church,  i. 
63.  His  diminished  importance,  notwith- 
standing the  extension  of  his  dominions, 
04  His  character  and  administration; 
consequences  of  his  conduct,  05.  Adopts 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  06.  His  king- 
craft, 68.  His  death,  78.  His  conduct  in 
regard  to  monopolies,  iv.  116. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II., 
his  character,  i.  160.  Becomes  a  Roman 
Catholic,  102.  Resigns  the  post  of  Lord 
High  Admiral,  20S.  Marries  Mary  of 
Modena,  210.  Retires  to  Brussels,  223. 
Sent  into  Scotland,  237.  Attempt  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  succession  (see  Exclu- 
sion Bill).  His  government  of  Scotland, 
253.  His  advice  "to  Charles  H,  257.  His 
conduct  in  Charles  II.  's  illness,  402,  413. 
Procures  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  406. 
His  account  of  Charles's  death,  409,  note. 
His  speech  to  the  Privy  Council,  411.  Pro- 
claimed King,  413.  His  ministry  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  414,  415. 
Shows  favor  to  Jeffreys,  417.  Calls  a  Par- 
liament, 423.  His  apologies  to  Barillon, 
425.  Receives  money  from  France,  426. 
Sends  Lord  Churchill  as  embassador  to 
France,  429.  His  subjection  to  Louis  XIV., 
430.  Innocent  XL's  advice  to  him,  435. 
His  fluctuating  policy,  436.  Hears  mass 
publicly,  438.  His  coronation,  439.  Omis- 
sions in  the  religious  services,  440.  Tory 
addresses  to,  442.  His  hatred  of  the  Puri- 
tans, 401.  His  feeling  toward  the  Quakers, 
466.  Liberates  Quaker  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic prisoners,  472.  His  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, 477.  Prepares  for  the  defense  of  Scot- 
land against  Argyle,  500.  His  interview 
with  the  Dutch  embassadors,  507.  Takes 
measures  against  Monmouth,  538.  Ad 
journs  Parliament,  541.  Reviews  the  regi 
ments  from  Holland;  arrests  suspected 
persons,  551.  His  interview  with  Mon 
mouth,  575.  With  Earl  Grey,  576.  Hi 
partial  conduct  to  the  leading  rebels,  607- 
610.  His  power  at  its  height,  ii.  1.  His 
treaty  with  Holland,  2.  Domestic  policy; 
his  army,  3,  4.  His  designs  in  favor  of 
I'opery,  5.  Impolicy  of  his  proceedings,  6. 
Violates  the  Test  Act;  dismisses  Halifax, 
11.  General  discontent  against,  12,  13 
Embarrassed  by  proceedings  iu  France,  15 
His  speech  to  Parliament,  J6.  Parliament 
ary  opposition  to,  17,  24  Reprimands  the 
Commons,  27.  Attends  a  sitting  of  the 
Peers ;  prorogues  Parliament,  32.  Pub- 
lishes papers  of  <  :harles  II. ,  41.  Parties  in 
his  court,  47.  His  mode  of  arguing,  56. 
His  blind  reliance  on  the  Church  of  En- 
gland; encouraged  in  his  errors  by  Sunder- 
land, 58,  59.  ( 'atliarine  Sedley's  influence 
over  him,  64.  His  conduct  to  the  Hugue- 
not refugees,  71.  His  designs,  73.  Dis- 
misses refractory  judges,  75.  Gives  pre- 
ferments to  Roman  Catholics,  79.  His  de- 
signs against  the  Church,  SO.  Appoints  a 
new  court  of  High  Commission,  83.  Dis- 
content  excited   by   his   proceedings,  90. 


Forms  a  camp  on  Ilounslow  Heath,  04 
His  anger  at  the  Scotch  disturbances,  108. 
His  negotiation  with  Scotch  Privy  Coun- 
cilors, 109.  His  arbitrary  government  in 
Scotland,  110.  His  conduct  toward  Ire- 
land, 118.  Loses  the  opportunity  of  recon- 
ciling the  races,  124,  125.  Consequences 
of  his  policy,  120.  Employs  Papists  in  the 
army,  131.  Displeased  with  Clarendon, 
135.  His  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  138. 
Dismisses  Rochester,  143.  Dismisses  Clar- 
endon, 147.  Designs  to  conciliate  the  Prot- 
estant Dissenters,  100, 101.  Grants  partial 
toleration  in  Scotland,  192.  His  system 
of  "  closeting,"  193, 194.  His  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  105.  His  disputes  with  the 
Church,  19S.  Courts  the  Dissenters,  109. 
"William's  and  Mary's  remonstrance  to, 
216.  His  exclusive  employment  of  Papists, 
222.  His  enmity  to  Burnet,  224,  225.  Com- 
plains of  Dykvelt's  intrigues,  239.  His 
disputes  with  William;  demands  the  re- 
turn of  English  troops,  242.  Assigns  pub- 
lic honors  to  the  Papal  Nuncio,  249,  250. 
Dissolves  Parliament,  251.  Procures  the 
illegal  execution  of  deserters,  254.  His  at- 
tack on  the  rights  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  266-26S.  On  the  Charterhouse, 
270.  His  royal  progress;  his  apparently 
good  reception,  271,  272.  At  Oxford,  273. 
Incurs  the  resentmejit  of  the  clergy,  2S3. 
Suggestions  to  him  regarding  the  succes- 
sion, 2S4.  His  scheme  for  detaching  Ire- 
land from  the  empire,  2S5.  His  hope  of 
an  heir,  287.  His  fear  of  a  Protestant  re- 
gency, 2S0.  Determines  to  pack  a  Parlia- 
ment, 292.  Dismisses  many  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant, 293-299.  His  questions  to  magis- 
trates and  the  answers  to  them,  300.  Ilia 
attempt  on  the  corporations,  308-312.  Co- 
erces public  functionaries;  his  design  in 
regard  to  licenses,  313.  His  second  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence,  317.  His  inter- 
view with  the  bishops,  323,  324.  Hesi- 
tates, 328.  Rejects  Sunderland's  moderate 
advice,  342.  Receives  news  of  the  acquit- 
tal of  the  bishops,  357.  His  injustice  to 
his  daughter  Mary,  379.  His  intended 
persecution  of  the  Church,  385.  His  un- 
popularity with  the  clergy,  380.  With  the 
gentry,  390.  With  the  army,  391.  Brings 
over  Irish  troops,  392.  Receives  warnings 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  designs  ;  his  false 
security,  414.  Rejects  the  assistance  of 
France,  416.  Becomes  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger, 426.  His  fleet  and  army,  427,  42S. 
Attempts  to  conciliate  his  subjects;  his  in- 
terview with  the  bishops,  420.  His  conces- 
sions ill  received,  430,  431.  His  supposed 
faithless  conduct  in  regard  to  Magdalene 
College,  432.  Summons  Privy  Councilors 
and  others ;  lays  before  them  proofs  of  the 
birth  of  his  son,  434.  Receives  copies  of 
William's  Declaration;  questions  the  Lords 
in  regard  to  it,  430.  His  interview  with 
the  bishops,  410,  441.  His  conversation 
with  four  bishops,  450.  Receives  news  of 
Cornbury's  desertion,  462.  Holds  a  meet- 
ing of  officers,  464.  Goes  to  Salisbury,  468. 
Distrusts  his  army  ;  retreats,  476.  His  ar- 
rival in  London  ;  holds  a  ( 'ouncil  of  Lords, 
481.  Appoints  Commissioners  to  negoti- 
ate; makes  farther  concessions,  4S6.  Medi- 
tates flight,  4^7.  His  Commissioners  at 
Huugerford,  498.  Sends  away  the  Queen 
and  Prince,  506.      Prepares  for  his  own 
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Proclaim- 
ing of  England  by  Louis  XIV.. 


flight,  60S.     His  flight,  500.    His  memoirs,'     don,  504.     Sent  to  France,  507, 
515.    Detained  by  fishermen,  524,  and  note.  I     ed 
His  demeanor, 
the  Lords,  5. 

sends  a  letter  to  William,  529.  Returns  to 
London,  531.  Departs  for  Rochester,  53T. 
His  flight,  546.  Lands  at  Ambleteuse,  554 
Arrives  at  St.  Remains,  555.  His  mani- 
festo, 506.  His  letter  to  the  Convention, 
504.     Effect  of  his  measures  in  Ireland,  iii. 


r,  525.     Released  by  order  of  I     Attempted  proclamation  of,  in  London,  246. 

iS.  Removed  to  Rochester,  Jane,  a  Tory  divine,  takes  part  in  the  con- 
ference with  Roman  Catholic  divines,  ii. 
140.  A  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, iii.  420.  Chosen  Prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  ;  his  oration, 
443. 
Jansenists,  ii.  55. 


117-120.  Applies  to  Louis  XIV.  for  troops 
for  Ireland,  140.  At  Brest;  lands  at  Kin- 
sale,  154.  Enters  Cork,  156.  His  journey 
to  Dublin,  157.  His  reception,  15S.  His 
proclamation,  159.  Disputes  among  his 
followers,  100.  Determines  to  go  to  Ulster, 
166.  His  journey,  and  vacillating  conduct, 
166-169.  Arrives  before  Londonderry ; 
fired  upon  from  the  walls,  173.  Summons 
the  town;  returns  to  Dublin,  178.  His 
speech  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  1S6.  Re- 
sists the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
193.  Issues  base  coin,  194.  Consents  to 
the  great  Act  of  Attainder,  196.  Prorogues 
Parliament,  199.  Effect  produced  in  En- 
gland by  his  conduct,  202,  203.  Recalls 
Rosen  from  Londonderry,  210.  Receives 
news  of  reverses  at  Londonderry  and  New- 
ton Butler,  222.  His  letter  to  the  Scotch 
Convention,  251.  His  deposition  declared 
at  Edinburgh,  259.  His  despondency,  375. 
Rejects  Avaux's  advice,  376.  Dismisses 
Melfort,  3S0.  Offers  battle  to  Schomberg, 
3S5.  Detaches  Sarsfield  into  Connaught, 
338.  His  negligence  in  winter  quarters  at 
Dublin,  525.  1 1  is  system  of  robbery  and 
base  money,  526,  527.  Sets  out  for  his 
camp,  557.  Retreats  before  William,  561. 
Makes  a  stand  on  the  Boyne;  his  army, 
503.  His  flight,  575.  His  speech  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Dublin,  579. 
Leaves  Ireland,  5S0.  Arrives  in  France, 
5S5.  His  reception  by  Louis  XIV,  5S6. 
His  memoirs  explain  .Marlborough's  trea- 
son, iv.  143,  and  note.  Believes  himself 
to  be  popular  in  the  English  fleet,  200. 
Relies  on  Russell,  201.  His  vain  expecta- 
tions of  support  in  England,  202.  His 
Queen  gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  203. 
Holds  a  chapter  of  the  Garter  at  St.  Ger- 
mains;  goes  to  La  Ilogue;  his  Declara- 
tion, 205.    Proscriptions  contained  therein. 

206.  Effect  produced  by  his  Declaration, 

207.  The  Jacobites  are  ashamed  of  it;  its 
effect  on  Admiral  Russell,  209.  His  inter- 
view with  Grandval,  257.  Returns  to  St. 
Germains,  343.  His  conduct  to  the  Prot- 
estant refugees,  345.  His  paper  headed 
"  For  my  Son,"  350,  and  note.  Advice  of 
Louis  XIV.  to,  351.  Takes  Middleton  into 
his  confidence,  354.  His  new  Declaration 
his  insincerity,  355.  Declaration  circu 
lated ;  its  effect,  350.  Prohibits  mourning 
for  his  daughter  Mary,  485.  Change  in 
his  views  on  Mary's  death,  513.  Made 
privy  to  the  project  for  the  assassination 
of  William,  515.  Rejects  the  proposal  to 
resign  the  crown  to  his  son,  659.  Claims 
to  send  a  minister  to  the  Congress  of  Rys- 
wick;  his  circular  to  the  Catholic  princes, 
722.  His  refusal  to  leave  St.  Germains, 
v.  77.  Attacked  by  paralysis  ;  his  last  ill- 
ness, 238.     His  death,  244. 

James,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  birth,  ii.  334. 
Suspected  to  bo  supposititious,  335,  33G. 
Sent  to  Portsmouth,  403.    Brought  to  Lon- 


Jeffreys,  Sir  George,  afterward  Lord,  his 
charge  to  the  Bristol  magistrates,  i.  314, 
note.  His  character,  417.  His  early  ca- 
reer, 41S.  Favored  by  James  II. ;  made 
Chief  Justice,  420.  Raised  to  the  peerage ; 
his  dispute  with  Lord  Keeper  Guildlord, 
421.  His  conduct  on  Baxter's  trial,  456- 
453.  His  Western  circuit,  591.  His  con- 
duct at  the  trial  of  Lady  Lisle,  593,  594 
At  Dorchester;  at  Exeter;  in  Somerset- 
shire, 536.  Number  of  his  victims,  598. 
His  conduct  to  the  Hewlings,  600.  To 
Tutchin,  601.  His  extortions,  604.  En- 
during hatred  of,  in  the  West;  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  611.  In  the  House  of  Peers, 
ii.  31.  At  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  36, 
37.  His  duplicity  to  the  parties  in  the 
Cabinet,  62.  Made  President  of  the  new 
Court  of  High  Oommi-sion,  S4.  His  be- 
havior to  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, 269.  His  zeal  slackens,  291.  Made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  two  counties,  300.  Ad- 
vises the  prosecution  of  the  bishops,  329. 
Alarmed  at  the  popular  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  bishops,  342.  James  attempts  to  make 
him  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, 387.  One  of  the  Council  of  Five,  468. 
Summoned  to  Whitehall,  487.  Arrested 
by  the  rioters,  517.  In  the  Tower;  feel- 
ings of  the  people  toward  him,  iii.  301. 
His  interview  with  John  Tutchin,  363. 
AVith  Dean  Sharp  and  Doctor  Scott,  304. 
His  death,  305.  His  sentence  upon  Sir  T. 
Armstrong,  475,  476.  His  judgment  in  fa- 
vor of  the  East  India  Company's  monopo- 
ly, iv.  110,  note. 

Jeffreys,  Lord,  son  of  the  above,  iv.  685. 

Jenkyn,  William,  i.  365. 

Jenner,  Sir  Thomas,  Royal  Commissioner  at 
Oxford,  ii.  276,  277. 

Jennings,  Sir  Edmund,  ii.  17. 

Jennings,  Frances,  ii.  236. 

Jennings,  Sarah.  See  Marlborough,  Duchess 
of. 

Jermyn,  Henry.     See  Dover,  Lord. 

Jenoyn  Street,  i.  332. 

Jersey,  Lord,  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
v.  155. 

Jesus,  Order  of  (Jesuits),  statements  of  Oates 
regarding,  i.  218.  Energy  of  the  Order,  ii. 
49-53.  Discipline  and  self-devotion  of  its 
members,  54.  Accommodate  themselves  to 
all  cases;  their  ultramontanism  ;  contest 
with  Jansenists,  55.  The  Order  becomes 
an  instrument  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  es- 
tranged from  the  Pope,  56.  Establishment 
of,  in  the  Savoy,  91.  Their  dominion  over 
James  II.  ,204.  In  Rome,  their  reception  of 
the  English  embassy,  247.  Their  schemes 
with  regard  to  the  succession,  2S4. 

Jewel,  Bishop,  i.  47. 

Jews  tolerated  by  Cromwell,  i.  129.  Project 
of  a  special  tax  upon  (1689),  iii.  450. 

John,  King,  his  loss  of  Normandy,  i.  14. 

Johnson,  Michael,  the  bookseller,  i.  319. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  his  "Julian  the  Apostate," 
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ii.  96.  Imprisoned,  08.  Ilia  address  to  the!  tod  by  James  II.,  iii.  201.  Arrested  at  Dub- 
soldiers;  prosecuted;  his  punishment,  OS,  lin,  558.  His  sermon  before  William  III., 
90.     His  degradation  declared  illegal,  iii.  I     5S1. 


346.      Compensated  lor  his  sufferings  by 
William  III.,  347 

Johnson,  Doctor  .Samuel,  his  opinion  of  the 
non-jurors,  iii.  412,  and  note.  His  liberal 
feelings  toward  the  Irish,  iv.  106,  note. 

Johnstone,  agent  of  communication  between 
England  and  the  Hague,  ii.  241.  His  ac 
count  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  birth  of 
the  Pretender,  335,  note.  Appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State  fur  Scotland,  iv.  330.  His 
jealousy  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  517.  His 
dismissal,  v.  1S2. 

Jones,  Chief  Justice,  dismissed  by  James  II. 
ii.  76. 

"  Journey  through  Scotland,"  iii.  275,  note. 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  compared  to  James  H. 
ii.  96. 


Kaunitz,  Count,  Austrian  negotiator  at  Rys- 
wick,  iv.  712. 

Kean,  Edmund,  a  descendant  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax, iv.  491. 

Keating,  John,  Irish  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  resists  Tyrconnel's  meas- 
ures, ii.  133.  His  power  on  the  Bench  neu- 
tralized by  Roman  Catholic  colleagues,  iii. 
118.  His  exertions  to  preserve  order,  142. 
Discharged  from  the  Privy  Council  by 
James  II.,  15S. 

Ken,  Bishop,  his  address  to  Charles  II.  on 
his  death-bed,  i.  403,  404.  Visits  Mon 
mouth,  577.  Relieves  rebel  prisoners,  590, 
Vainly  intercedes  for  the  rebels  with  James 
II.,  611.  At  the  Hague,  ii.  133.  One  of 
the  seven  bishops,  321.  (See  Bishops,  the 
Seven.)  A  non-juror,  iii.  410.  His  retire 
ment  at  Longleat,  iv.  37. 

Kendall,  Captain  James,  ii.  24. 

Kenmare,  foundation  of,  iii.  124.  Hostilities 
with  the  Irish,  126.  Capitulates ;  the  set- 
tlers escape-  to  Bristol,  146. 

Kenmore,  Lord,  iii.  321. 

Kensington,  William  III.'s  residence  at,  iii. 
53. 

Keppel,  Arnold  Van.     See  Albemarle. 

Keppoch,  Macdonald  of.     See  Macdonald. 

Kerry,  description  of,  iii.  123. 

Ketch,  John,  executioner  of  Monmouth,  i 
580,  and  note. 

Kettlewell,  John,  a  non-juror,  iii.  419.  A 
non-compounder,  iv.  348. 

Keyes,  Thomas,  his  share  in  the  assassina- 
tion  plot,  iv.  591.  Arrested,  605.  His  exe- 
cution, 610. 

Kidd,  William,  employed  by  Lord  Bellamont 
to  suppress  the  pirates  of  the  Indian  Seas, 
v.  205.  Commands  a  privateer  under  a 
Royal  commission  ;  turns  pirate,  206.  His 
cruelty  ;  arretted  at  New  York,  207. 

Kidder,  Richard,  Bishop  uf  Bath  and  Wells, 
iv.  39. 

Kidnapping  at  Bristol,  i.  313. 

Kil'tiu,  William,  a  leading  Baptist;  James 
II.'s  attempt  to  cajole  him,  ii.  211,  212. 

Killegrew,   placed  over  the  navy,  iv.  336. 
His  mismanagement  in  the  matter  of  the 
'      Smyrna  fleet,  375. 

Killiecrankie,  pass  of,  iii.  320.  Battle  of,  326, 
327.     Its  effects,  330.     Remarks  on,  332. 

King,  Augustan,  his  last  confession,  i.  355, 
note. 


King,  Edward,  his  share  in  the  assassination 
plot,  iv.  592.     His  execution,  610. 

King,  Gregory,  on  the  population  of  England, 
i.  264.  His  calculations  of  agricultural 
produce,  292.  His  estimate  of  clerical  in- 
comes, 302.  His  estimate  of  population 
and  food,  391,  note.    Of  paupers,  392,  note. 

King's  Evil,  touching  for,  iii.  433,  434. 

Kinsale,  James  II.  lands  at,  iii.  154.  Taken 
by  Marlborough,  615. 

Kirke,  Colonel  Percy,  in  Somersetshire ;  his 
"Lambs;"  his  executions,!.  5S7.  Extor- 
tions; unfounded  story  of,  588.  Recalled, 
589.  His  Protestantism,  ii.  12.  Assures 
William  III.  of  his  support,  407.  Attends 
James  II.,  465.  Refuses  to  obey  orders, 
476.  Sent  to  relieve  Londonderry,  iii.  204 
Arrives  in  Lough  Foyle,  206.  His  delay, 
207.  Receives  orders  to  attack  the  boom, 
_~12,  and  note.     Enters  Londonderry.  216. 

Kirke,  his  fatal  duel  with  Conway  Seymour, 
v.  200.  His  trial;  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, 201. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  i.  384. 

Knight,  Sir  John,  his  speech  against  the  Bill 
for  the  naturalization  of  Foreign  Protest- 
ants, iv.  439.  Loses  his  election  for  Bris- 
tol, 557. 

Knightley,  Christopher,  his  share  in  the  as- 
sassination plot,  iv.  591.     Arrested,  605. 

Knights'  service,  tenure  by,  abolished,  i.  143, 
144. 

Knox,  Alexander,  ii.  320,  note. 


King,  Doctor  William,  his  loyalty;  persccu-lLaud,  Archbishop,  his  character 


Lagos  Bay,  disaster  in,  iv.  375.  Parliament- 
ary inquiry  into,  376. 

Laguerre,  Louis,  a  French  painter,  i.  3S5. 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  iv.  216. 

Lainez,  a  Jesuit,  ii.  54. 

Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  ii.  321.  (See  Bish- 
ops, the  Seven.)  A  non-juror,  iii.  410.  His 
death,  439. 

Lambert,  John,  his  ambitious  views,  i.  133, 
135.  Abandoned  by  his  troops,  137.  Fail- 
ure of  his  enterprise,  140. 

Lambeth  Articles,  the,  i.  73. 

La  Melloniero,  Colonel,  iii.  373. 

Lamplugh,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  flies  to  James 
II.  on  the  approach  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
ii.  448.     Made  Archbishop  of  York,  461. 

Lancashire,  Presbyterianism  in,  i.  14S.  In- 
crease of  population  in,  267.  Prosecution 
of  Jacobites  in,  iv.  409-473. 

Land  Bank,  project  of,  iv.  446.  Its  failure. 
633. 

Landen,  battle  of,  iv.  366-373.  Appearance 
of  the  field,  371. 

Land  Tax,  origin  of,  iv.  2S4. 

Langdale,  Lord,  Governor  of  Hull,  arrested, 
ii.  491. 

Langley,  Sir  Roger,  foreman  of  the  jury  in 
the  trial  of  the  bishops,  ii.  347. 

Lanier,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
iii.  564.     Falls  at  Steinkirk,  iv.  254. 

Lansdownc,  Charles  Granville,  Lord,  com- 
mands the  force  on  the  shores  of  Torbay, 
after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  iii.  590. 

Latin  Language,  partial  prevalence  of,  in 
Britain,  i.  4      Languages  derived  from,  63. 

Latin  scholarship  in  England  (time  of  Charles 
II),  i.  36S. 

his  system 
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of  espionage,  i.  82.  His  Liturgy  for  Scot- 
land, 88. 

Lauder,  Sir  John,  of  Fountainhall,  ii.  111. 

Lauderdale,  i.  200.  His  administration  in 
Scotland,  209,  253.     His  official  gains,  2S9. 

Lauzun,  Antonine,  Count  of,  ii.  504.  Aids 
the  flight  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
50(3,  507.  Louvois'  jealousy  of  him,  iii.  149. 
Commands  French  auxiliaries  in  Ireland, 

528.  His  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 

529.  Opposes  William  III.'s  right  wing  at 
the  Boyne,  56T,  569.  Covers  the  flight  of 
the  Irish,  576.  Declares  Limerick  untena- 
ble ;  his  impatience  to  leave  Ireland,  600. 
Retires  to  Galway,  605.  Eeturns  to  France, 
611. 

Law,  William,  a  non-juror,  iii.  412,  note. 

League  and  Covenant,  the  Solemn,  i.  111. 

Leake,  Captain  John,  aids  in  the  relief  of  Lon- 
donderry, iii.  213. 

Leeds,  i.  318. 

Leeds,  Thomas  Osborne,  Duke  of  (Earl  of 
Danby  and  Marquess  of  Caermarthen),  be- 
comes minister  of  Charles  II.,  i.  209.  His 
character ;  his  policy,  210.  His  foreign 
policy,  211.  Disgraced,  217.  Impeached, 
223.  His  financial  good  faith,  269.  His 
official  gains,  2S9.  Restored  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  483.  Complains  of  James  II.'s 
arbitrary  acts,  ii.  12.  His  conferences  with 
Dykvelt,  227.  His  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  239.  Joins  the  revolutionary  con- 
spiracy, 375.  Signs  the  invitation  to  Wil- 
liam, 378.  Seizes  York  for  William,  471. 
His  scheme  for  proclaiming  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  500,  593.  Opposes  the  plan  of  a 
Regency,  581.  His  speech  for  declaring  the 
throne  vacant,  590.  His  apprehension  of  a 
Restoration,  iii.  9.  Made  President  of  the 
Council,  15.  His  hostility  to  Halifax,  57. 
Raised  to  the  marquisate  of  Caermarthen, 
110.  Parliamentary  attack  on,  367.  His 
influence  with  William  III.,  406, 479.  Be- 
comes chief  minister,  4S6.  Satirical  ballad 
against,  649,  note.  His  system  of  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  487.  One  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine,  540.  Chief  adviser  of  Mary, 
541.  His  advice  in  the  Council  disregard- 
ed, 599.  Hated  by  the  Whigs,  648.  Par- 
liamentary intrigues  against;  slighted  by 
William,  650.  Receives  information  of  a 
Jacobite  plot ;  causes  the  emissaries  to  be 
arrested,  656.  Lays  the  intercepted  papers 
before  William,  65S.  1 1  is  absence  from  the 
division  on  the  Place  Bill ;  supports  the 
Triennial  Bill,  iv.  310.  Insulted  by  Jaco- 
bites at  Bath,  383.  His  assistance  counted 
on  by  the  Jacobites,  384.  Bribed  by  the 
East  Indi:i  Company,  386.  Resists  the  Bill 
for  regulating  State  Trials,  430.  His  speech 
on  the  Bank  of  England  Bill,  453.  Raised 
to  the  dukedom  of  Leeds,  458.  Motion  for 
his  impeachment  carried,  503.  His  speech 
in  the  Lords,  504.  The  impeachment,  505. 
His  defense  and  escape,  506.  His  disgrace, 
507.  His  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Asso- 
ciation, 617.  Pesists  Fenwick's  attainder, 
684.  His  part  in  the  debate  on  Monmouth's 
intrigue,  689.  Pesigns  the  Presidency  of 
the  Council,  v.  154.  Crown  lands  conferred 
on  him  ;  his  official  gains,  236. 

Leefdale,  an  accomplice  in  the  French  plot 
for  assassinating  William  III.  ;  betrays 
Grandval,  iv.  258. 

Leinster,  Duke,  of  (Meinhart  Schomberg), 
commands  William  HP's  right  wing  at  the 


battle  of  the  Boyne,  iii.  569.  Commands 
troops  intended  for  a  descent  on  France, 
iv.  261. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  i.  384. 

Le  Noble,  his  pasquinades  on  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Mary,  iii.  109,  note.  As- 
serts Jeffreys  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Wil- 
liam III.,  365,  note. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  letters  to 
James  II.,  i.  432,  note;  iii.  115,  note.  His 
conduct  in  the  war  against  France,  iv.  236. 
His  dispute  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  362. 
His  designs  on  the  Spanish  succession,  710. 
Grounds  of  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
v.  83.  His  dissatisfaction  with  the  Treaty 
of  Loo,  120. 

Leslie,  Charles,  his  "Answer  to  King,"  iii. 
120,  121,  note.  A  non-juror,  412.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Quakers,  iv.  26,  note. 

Lestrange,  Roger,  i.  364.  Member  for  Win- 
chester, 473.  His  account  of  the  distress 
of  the  Non-conformists,  619,  note.  Sent  by 
James  II.  to  Edinburgh,  ii.  114.  His  an- 
swer to  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  202.  Pe- 
moved  from  the  post  of  Licenser,  iv.  314. 
Arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  the  assassination  plot,  605. 

"  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,"  ii.  202. 

Levees,  i.  340. 

Leven,  David,  Earl  of,  iii.  242,  252,  255.  At 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  321,  327,  328, 
note. 

Levinz,  Sir  Creswell,  counsel  for  the  seven 
bishops,  ii.  340,  347. 

Levinz,  Sir  Richard,  tyrannical  treatment  of, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  v.  223. 

Levison  Gower,  Sir  John,  Tory  candidate  for 
Westminster  (1701)  ;  his  rejection,  v.  250, 
251. 

Lexington,  Lord,  ii.  COO. 

Leyburn,  John,  Vicar  Apostolic  in  England, 
ii.  19,  13S,  249.  His  advice  to  James  II., 
430.     Arrested  by  rioters,  519. 

L'Hermitage,  his  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  English  people  in  the  financial  crisis, 
iv.  639.       ' 

Licensing  Act,  iv.  314.  The  booksellers'  pe- 
tition against  it,  320.     Abolished,  489. 

Lieutenancy,  commissions  of,  iii.  498.  Agi- 
tation in  London  caused  by  their  revisal, 
499.     Debates  upon,  515. 

Lilienroth,  Swedish  minister,  his  conference 
with  Dykvelt  and  CaUieres,  iv.  659.  Medi- 
ator at  Ryswick,  713. 

"  Lillibullero,"  ii.  398. 

Limerick,  the  Irish  army  collected  at,  iii. 
600.  Question  of  defending  it,  600,  002. 
Arrival  of  William  III. ;  appearance  and 
situation  of  the.  town,  604.  The  first  siege ; 
exploit  of  Sarsfield,  606.  Baldearg  O' Don- 
nel  arrives,  60S.  Assault  repulsed;  the 
siege  raised,  610.  Dissensions  among  the 
defenders,  iv.  67-70.  Scarcity  in ;  arrival 
of  French  succors,  71.  Second  siege,  89. 
Capitulates ;  the  garrison  have  the  option 
of  entering  the  French  service,  95.  Per- 
suasions addressed  to  them,  97,  98.  The 
majority  volunteer  for  France,  100.  Ques- 
tion regarding  the  treaty,  111-114. 

Lime  Street,  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in,  ii. 
93. 

"  Limp,"  a  Jacobite  sign,  its  signification,  iv. 
383. 

Lincoln,  AVilliam  III.'s  visit  to,  iv.  551. 

Lincoln,  Edward  Clinton,  Earl  of,  ii.  COO. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  houses  in,  i.  331.     A 
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resort  of  beggars  and  mountebanks,  334. 
Franciscan  establishment  in,  ii.  91. 
Lindsay,  Lieutenant,  his  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Gleneoe,  iv.  1S8, 190. 
Lisle,  Alice,  harbors  fugitive  rebels,  i.  50! 
Her  trial,  593,  594.     Put  to  death,  505. 
Her  attainder  reversed,  iii.  346. 
Lisle,  John,  assassinated,  iii.  458. 
Littlecote  Hall,  ii.  499. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  573.    His  speech  or 
William  IH.'s  use  of  the  veto,iv.  437.    Sup- 
ports Fenwick's  attainder,  071.    Made  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  701.     Chosen  Speaker 
the  House  of  Commons,  v.  123.    Appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  1S4. 
Liturgy,  Laud's,  for   Scotland,  i.  SS.      Pro- 
posed revisal  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  iii.  100,  430,  431. 
Liverpool,  i.  320. 

Livingstone,  Sir  Thomas,  surprises  the  High- 
landers under  Buchan,  iii.  CIS. 
Lloyd,  David,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  iv.  50. 
Lloyd,  'William,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  ii.  322. 
A  non-juror,  iii.  410.      His  conversation 
with  Sir  John  Trevor,  iv.  32. 
Lloyd,  'William,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  ii.  323. 
(See  Bishops,  the  Seven.)   Assures  William 
III.  of  his  support,  407.     His  disbelief  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wale: 
Assists  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  iii.  108.     Translated  to  the  see  of 
AVorcester,  v.  149. 
Loans,  government,  antiquity  of,  i.  2G9. 
I.obb,  Stephen,  ii.  206. 
Lochhuy,  Maclean  of,  iii.  300. 
Lochiel.     See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 
Locke,  John,  keeps  aloof  from  the  plots  of 
the  British  refugees  on  the  Continent  in 
16S5,  i.  505.     Ejected  from  his  Fellowship; 
his  letter  on  Toleration,  506.     Excepts  Ro- 
man  Catholics  from  claim  to  Toleration,  ii. 
8._   His  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
iii.  407.      Takes  part  in  the  discussions  on 
the  currency,  iv.  572.    His  paper  in  answer 
to  Lowndes  ;  his  proposed  expedient,  5S1, 
note. 
Lockhart,  Sir  George,  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  ii.  109.      Resists  James 
II.'s  policy,  112,  115.      Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session  ;  bis  murder,  iii.  263 
Lockhart,  Sir  William,  iii.  268. 
Lollards,  their  movement  premature,  i.  42. 
London,  indignation  in,  against  Charles  I.,  i. 
102.    The  Plague  and  lire,  180.     Proceed- 
ing-' against  the  Corporation,  248.     Dis- 
franchised, 251.     Consumntion  of  coal  in, 
206.     The  London  clergy,  308.     London  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  324-::44.    Popula- 
tion,:;'.^.   Customs,  325.    The  city  ;  arch; 


flight  of  James  II.,  510,  511.  riots,  514, 
519.  The  "Irish  night,"  521.  liaises  a 
loan  for  William,  550.  Returns  Whig  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Convention,  558.  Illu- 
minated for  the  Proclamation  of  William 
and  Mary,  iii.  1.  Election  of  1600,  4s4. 
Alarm  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  on"  Peachy 
1  load,  551.  Offers  assistance  to  the  Queen, 
554.  Effect  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  583.  The  Jacobite  press,  503. 
Excitement  in,  on  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet,  iv.  376.  Jacobite  agitation,  37S,":;s3. 
Various  reports  during  the  siege  of  Xamur, 
535.  Wagers  on  the  event  of  the  war,  536. 
Election  (1005),  554.  Rejoicings  for  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  724,  726.  Attempted 
Proclamation  of  James  III.  in, v.  246.  Elec- 
tion of  the  Whig  candidates  (1701),  250. 
London  Bridge,  Old,  i.  326. 
Londonderry,  history  and  description  of,  iii. 
128.  Its  gates  closed  against-  Lord  Antrim, 
131.  Protestants  take  refuge  there,  14S. 
I  >etenses  of,  170, 171.  Succors  arrive  from 
England,  171.  Attempted  betrayal  by  the 
governor,  172.  Defense  taken  up  by  the 
inhabitants,  173.  Character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, 174.  Measures  for  the  defense,  176. 
Commencement  of  the  siege,  17s  A^-uilt 
repulsed,  ISO.  The  blockade,  181.  Distress 
in  the  town,  207.  Negotiations  with  Rich- 
ard Hamilton,  210.  Extreme  famine,  211. 
Relieved,  and  the  siege  raised,  215  Re- 
joicings, 210.  Relics  of  the  siege,  and  cel- 
ebrations in  memory  thereof,  217. 
Londoners,  their  attachment  to  London,  i. 

Long,  Thomas,  his  pamphlet,  "Vox  Cleri  " 
iii.  446,  note. 

Longleat  Hall,  i.  533.  Retirement  of  Bishon 
Ken  at,  iv.  37. 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of  (Sir  John  Lowther),  ii.  28. 
Made  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  iii.  488. 
His  speeches  on  the  Revenue,  504.  One  of 
the  Council  of  Nine,  540.  Abuse  of,  by  the 
Whigs,  050.  Parliamentary  attack  upon, 
iv.  109.  Appointed  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
166.  Speaks  in  defense  of  Lord  Notting- 
ham, 275.  Resists  the  Triennial  Bill,  311. 
Appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  v.  154.  Joins 
in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the  Re- 
sumption Bill,  228. 

Loo,  William  IH.'s  mansion  at,  ii.  16S.  Ne- 
gotiations at,  between  William  HI.  and  the 
Count  of  Tallard  on  the  Spanish  Succession 
v.  109.     The  treaty  signed,  117. 

Lords  Lieutenant,  duties  expected  from,  by 
James  II.,  ii.  293.  Many  of  them  dismiss- 
ed, 300. 

Lorges,  Duke  of,  sacks  Heidelberg,  iv.  387. 


torture  ;  the  street  320.     The  merchants,  Lorraine,  Duke  of,'  his'death,  iii.  041 

..-V      Subsequent  change  in  their  habits ; , "  Lottery  loan,"  iv.  442 

tr^inl  !inH«   ^    I.,-W,r  ofMU!   City:    t'^Louis,  Prince  of  Baden,  his  victories  over  the 

Sanitary  Louis  XIV.,  his  character,  i.  186.     His  power 
alarming  to  the  Dutch,  188.     Triple  Alli- 


improvement,  381,  393.  Bails  to  support 
Monmouth.  r,47.  Roman  Catholic  estab- 
lishments in  (1080),  ii.  91,  02.  Agitation 
against  them.  02.  The  Corporation  ;  dis- 
missal of  officers,  309.  Meeting  of  the 
metropolitan  clergy,  319.  They  refuse  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  321. 
Illumination  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bish-! 
ops,  357.  Restoration  of  the  Charter,  430 
Disturbances  in,  .|:,s.  Agitation  again-t1 
the  Papists,  4--0.     Transactions  after  the 


••>"ee  against,  lsq.  His  views  with  respect 
•"  England,  193-105.  His  ambitious  proj- 
1  His  policy  toward  England, 
ague  with  Charles  II., 106.  In- 
nd,  202.  Repulsed,  205.  Ilia 
ainst  Dauby,  217.  Foments 
i  !)-■,  211,  258.  His  transac- 
mes  II.,  424,  425,  429.  General 
>t.vd  of,  431.  His  policy  to- 
ll, 432,  note.    His  dispute  with 


194. 
OK'  His  1 
ades  Hoi 
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Innocent  XL,  433,  434.  Retracts  the  privi- 
leges of  Protestants  in  France  ;  revokes  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  ii.  14.  General  reproba- 
tion of  his  conduct,  15.  His  instructions 
to  Barillon,  2().  Supports  the  Jesuits,  55. 
His  invasion  of  Holland,  169.  His  complic- 
ity in  the  designs  against  Burnet,  225,  note. 
Persecutes  Dutch  Protestant  settlers  in 
France;  alienates  his  supporters  in  Am- 
sterdam, 399.  His  quarrels  with  the  Pope, 
401,  402.  Warns  James  II.  of  his  danger, 
413.  His  exertions  to  save  James,  414.  In- 
vades Germany,  41S.  His  feelings  in  re- 
gard to  the  English  revolution,  552.  His 
reception  of  the  Queen  of  England,  554. 
His  liberality  and  delicacy  to  James  on  his 
arrival  in  France,  556.  Invades  the  Palat- 
inate, iii.  111-113.  Spares  Treves  at  the 
intercession  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  114. 
His  unwillingness  to  send  an  army  to  Ire- 
land, 14S.  His  parting  with  James,  151. 
Appoints  Avaux  to  accompany  James,  154. 
His  letter  to  Alexander  VIII.,  39S.  Takes 
Irish  troops  into  his  pay,  527.  Sends  French 
forces  to  Ireland  under  Lauzun,  52S.  His 
reception  of  James  on  his  return  from  Ire- 
land, 5SG.  Burnt  in  effigy  in  London,  612. 
His  advantages  over  the  coalition,  iv.  12. 
Besieges  and  takes  Mons,  14.  His  quarrel 
with  Louvois,  19T.  Determines  to  invade 
England,  199.  Opens  the  campaign  of 1692; 
reviews  his  troops  near  Mons,  242.  Opens 
the  siege  of  Namur,  244.  Takes  Namur, 
245.  IBs  arrogance  at  its  height,  246.  Re- 
ceives news  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue;  re- 
turns to  Versailles,  247.  Accused  of  partic- 
ipation in  Grandvafs  plot,  260.  His  sur- 
prise at  the  liberality  of  Parliament  to  Wil- 
liam, 2S5.  Remonstrates  with  James,  351. 
His  preparations  fur  the  campaign  of  10^3 ; 
institutes  the  order  of  Saint  Louis  ;  his  re- 
ception of  Middleton,  351.  At  Namur,  302. 
Rejects  Luxemburg's  advice  to  offer  battle 
to  William;  returns  to  Versailles,  :  63.  His 
want  of  personal  courage,  364.  His  arbi 
trary  reduction  of  the  price  of  bread  in 
Paris,  383.  His  desire  for  peace ;  his  re 
luctance  to  recognize  the  English  revo- 
lution, 390.  His  plan  for  the  campaign  of 
10J4,  459.  Puts  Brest  in  a  state  of  defense, 
460.  His  vexation  at  the  misconduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Maine,  531.  His  navy  con- 
fined to  port,  542.  Exhaustion  of  his  finan- 
ces, 620.  Agrees  to  recognize  William  as 
King,  041.  Offers  terms  of  peace,  717.  His 
reception  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  as  En 
glish  embassador,  v.  73.  Refuses  to  remove 
James  II.  from  Saint  Germains,  75.  11 
denial  of  the  charge  of  countenancing  as 
sins,  77.  His  renunciation  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  S3,  and  note.  His  dispatches  to 
Tallard  during  the  negotiations  on  the 
Spanish  succession  at  Loo,  114,  note.  IF 
new  propositions  on  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Bavaria,  l.">7.  Subserviency  of  the  Span- 
ish ministers  to  (1699),  1G4.  His  consider- 
ate attention  to  James  II.  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, 238, 239.  Question  as  to  his  recogni- 
tion of  James  III.,  240-242.  Announces 
his  resolution  to  do  so  to  James  II.,  243. 
Proclaims  the  Prince  of  Wales  King;  visits 
him  in  state  at  St.  Germains,  244.  At- 
tempts to  excuse  his  conduct,  245. 
Louvois,  French  Minister  of  War,  ii.  41S. 
Advises  the  devastation  of  the  Palatinate, 
iii.  112.    His  jealousy  of  Lauzun,  149.    His 


advice  to  James  n.,  165.  Provides  means 
for  the  siege  of  Mons,  iv.  13.  His  death  ; 
his  talents  as  War  Minister ;  adverse  to 
the  plan  of  invading  England,  197.  His 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  William,  '.57. 

Lovelace,  John,  Lord,  ii.  45S.  Rises  for  "Wil- 
liam ;  made  prisoner,  459.  Liberated  by 
the  people  of  Gloucester;  marches  to  Ox- 
furd,  492.     His  threat  to  the  Lords,  593. 

Low -Church  party,  iii.  63. 

Lowick,  Edward,  his  share  in  the  assassina- 
tion plot,  iv.  591.     Executtd,  616. 

Lowndes,  William,  his  mi-taken  views  of  the 
currency,  iv.  571.  Locke's  refutation  of, 
572. 

Lowther,  Sir  John.     See  Lonsdale,  Earl  of. 

Lucas,  Charles,  character  of  his  Irish  patri- 
otism, iv.  105. 

Lucas,  Lord,  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tow- 
er, ii.  512. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
Whig  plots,  i.  495.  His  Swiss  retirement, 
iii.  45S.  Returns  to  London,  459.  Procla- 
mation for  his  apprehension;  his  flight; 
his  tomb  at  Vevay,  400. 

Lumley,  Richard,  Lord,  i.  550.  Pursues  Mon- 
mouth, 570.  Joins  the  revolutionary  con- 
spiracy, ii.  377.  Signs  the  invitation  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  378.  Seizes  Newcastle 
fur  William,  491. 

Lundy,  Robert,  appointed  Governor  of  Lon- 
donderry by  Mountjoy,  iii.  133.  Professes 
his  adherence  to  the  government  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  147.  R  pulsed  by  Hamil- 
ton at  Strabaiie,  169.  His  treachery,  170, 
172.  His  flight,  173.  Sent  to  the  Tower, 
204. 

Lunt,  turns  informer  against  Lancashire  Jac- 
obites, iv.  409.  His  evidence  at  Manches- 
ter, 473. 

Luttrell,  Colonel  Henry,  iii.  184.  IBs  intrigues 
at  Limerick,  iv.  07.  Deputed  to  St.  Ger- 
mains, 68.  Opens  a  correspondence,  with 
the  English,  S3.  Deserts  James ;  assassin- 
ated, 99. 

Luttrdl,  Colontl  Simon,  iii.  1S4.  Ejects  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  '-01. 
Governor  of  Dublin  for  James,  553.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  deputation  from  Limerick  to  St. 
Germains,  iv.  OS.  Remains  faithful  to 
James,  99. 

Luttrell,  Narcissus,  his  diary,  iii.  2,  note. 

Luxemburg,  Francis  Henry,  Duke  of,  gains 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  iii.  551,  59S.  Com- 
mands at  the  sug"  of  Mons,  iv.  13.  His 
campaign  against  William  III.  in  Flandtrs, 
59.  Covers  the  si  ge  of  Namur,  244.  His 
personal  peculiarities,  24S.  Receives  in- 
formation of  1  he  Allies'  plans ;  surprised  by 
William  at  Steinkirk,  251.  Retrieves  the 
dav,  252.  Advises  Louis  XIV.  to  give  bat- 
tle', 303.  Threatens  Li  ge,  365.  Gains  the 
battle  of  Landen,  366-3: 0.  His  inactivity 
after  the  battle,  371.  His  campaign  of  1694, 
467.     His  death,  4S7. 

Luxemburg,  seized  by  Louis  XIV.,  i.  25S. 

Lyme  Regis,  Monmouth  lands  at,  i.  531. 


Macarthv.     See  Mountcasbel,  Viscount. 
Macclesfield,   Charles    Gerard,   Earl    of,   ii. 

422,  450.     Opposes  the  Abjuration  Bill,  iii. 

519. 
Macdonald,  Mac  Ian,  of  Olencoe,  iii.  300  ;  iv. 

172.     His  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Br  ad- 

albanc,  174.     Takes  the  oaths  to  the  gov- 
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ernment  after  the  appointed  day,  176.  The 
fact  of  his  having  taken  the  oaths  sup- 
pressed, 1S4.     Slain  at  Gleneoe,  liiO. 

Macdonahl  of  Glengarry,  iii.  299.  His  quar- 
rel with  Sir  I'.wan  Cameron,  309.  At  the 
battle  of  Killiccrankie,  325.  His  quarrel 
with  a  Lowland  gentleman,  619.  At  the 
conference  at  Gh-norchy,  iv.  172.  Takes 
the  oaths  to  William  III.'s  government, 
176.  Examined  by  the  Gleneoe  commis- 
sioners, 519. 

Macdonahl,  Colin,  of  Keppoch,  threatens  In- 
verness, iii.  295.  Joins  Dundee,  298.  Ex- 
amined by  the  Gleneoe  commissioners,  iv. 
519. 

Macdonahl  of  Sleat,  iii.  300.  Retires  from  the 
Highland  army,  33S. 

Macdonalds,  their  ancient  ascendency  in  the 
Highlands,  iii.  285,  260.  Their  claim  to  be 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  292.  Their  feud  with 
the  citizens  of  Inverness,  293. 

Mackay,  General  Andrew,  ii.  446.  His  skir- 
mish with  the  Irish  troops  at  Wincanton  ; 
sent  by  William  III.  to  Scotland,  iii.  257. 
His  campaign  in  the  Highlands,  302.  His 
plan  for  a  fortress  at  Invi  rlocliy,  303.  Sus- 
pends operations,  310.  Marches  northward, 
321.  Arrives  at  Killiecrankie,  323.  De- 
feated by  Dundee,  326,  327.  His  retreat, 
329.  Reorganizes  his  force;  defeats  the 
Highlanders  at  St.  Johnston's,  335.  Thwart- 
ed by  the  Scotch  administration;  support- 
ed by  William,  33S.  Builds  Fort  William, 
619.  Serves  under  Ginktll  in  Ireland,  iv. 
72.  Fores  the  passage  of  the  Shannon  at 
Athlone,  7S.  Turns  the  Irish  flank  at  Agh- 
rim,  81.  At  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  253. 
His  fall,  254. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  Lord  Advocate ;  dis- 
missed, ii.  113.  Hated  by  the  Covenanters, 
iii.  251.  His  speech  in  the  Scotch  Conven- 
tion against  the  deposition  of  James  II., 
259. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  his  collection  of  News- 
letters and  other  documents,  i.  364,  and 
note,  409,  note.  His  opinion  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  ii.  219. 

Mackintoshes,  the,  iii.  293. 

Maclaehlan,  Margaret,  murder  of,  i.  465. 

Macleans,  the,  iii.  289,  300. 

Macnaghtens,  the,  iii.  2S8,  299. 

Madrid,  bread  riots  in,  v.  159. 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  MSS.  at,  i. 
2S4,  note.     See  Pt  pysian  Library. 

MagdaLne  College,  Oxford,  ii.  264.  Its  loy- 
alty, 265.  Its  wealth;  vacancy  of  the 
Presidency,  266.  The  Fellows  cited  before 
the  High  Commission,  269.  Interview  of 
th-  IMh'Ws  with  James  II.,  273.  Penn's 
negotiations  with,  274,  275,  and  note.  Spe- 
cial commissioni  rs  sent  to,  276.  Bishop 
Parker  installed  President ;  the  Fellows 
ejected,  279.  Turned  into  a  Popish  semi- 
nary, 281.  Concessions  of  James  in  regard 
to,  430.  Announced  restoration  of  the  Fel- 
lows, 432. 

Maine,  Duke  of,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV., 
iv.  5.6.     His  cowardice,  530. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  saves  Treves  from 
destruction,  iii.  113.  Uses  her  influence 
with  Louis  XIV.  to  recognize  James  III., 
v.  240. 

Malony,  an  Irish  Bishop,  ii.  145,  note. 

Manchester,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of,  joins 
the  rising  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
North,  ii.  472.     Sent  embassador  to  Paris, 


v.  155.  Sends  news  to  William  HI.  of  the 
proclamation  of  James  III.,  245.  Recalled 
from  Paris,  246. 

Manchester,  i.  317.  Special  commission  at,  in 
1694,  iv.  472.  Acquittal  of  the  prisoners, 
473. 

Manheim,  destroyed  by  the  French,  iii.  113. 

Manley,  John,  his  speech  against  the  attain- 
der of  Fenwick,  iv.  669. 

Mansuete,  Father,  ii.  204. 

Manufactories,  wages  in  ;  ballads  regarding, 
i.  38S,  3S9,  and  note.  Children's  labor  in, 
389. 

Marlborough,  mound  at,  i.  270,  note.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset's  house  at,  iii.  612. 

Marlborough,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of,  his 
rise  and  character,  i.  427,  428.  Embassador 
extraordinary  to  France,  429.  His  opera- 
tions against  Monmouth,  550.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Sedgemoor,  565.  His  pity  for  the 
convicted  rebels,  001.  Sits  on  the  trial  of 
Lord  Delamere,  ii.  37.  His  communica- 
tions with  Dykvelt;  his  motives  for  de- 
serting James  II.,  234.  His  letters  to  Wil- 
liam Hi.,  239,  407.  Conspires  against 
James,  400.  Attends  James,  405.  His  de- 
sertion, 475.  Commands  the  English  bri- 
gade under  Waldeck  ;  repulses  the  French 
at  Walcourt,  iii.  395.  Complaints  of  his 
avarice,  397.  His  relations  with  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  507.  Supports  the  Abjuration 
Bill,  520.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  540. 
Advises  the  sending  re-enforcements  to  Ire- 
land, 599.  His  expedition  to  Ireland;  his 
dispute  with  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  613. 
Takes  Cork,  614.  Takes  Kinsale;  his  re- 
ception by  William  on  his  return,  615. 
Dated  by  the  Jacobites;  his  ties  to  Wil- 
liam, iv.  53.  Seeks  an  interview  with  Col- 
onel Sackville;  his  pretended  repentance 
for  his  desertion  of  James  II.,  52.  His  trea- 
sonable betrayal  of  secrets ;  his  promises  to 
James,  55.  Receives  a  written  pardon  from 
James ;  accompanies  William  to  the  Con- 
tinent, 57.  His  correspondence  with  James, 
5S.  His  plot  for  the  restoration  of  James, 
143.  Calculates  on  the  army's  jealousy  of 
foreigners,  145.  Distrusted  and  betrayed 
by  the  Jacobites,  147, 148.  Disgraced ;  va- 
rious reports  of  the  cause  of  his  disgrace, 
149.  His  signature  forged  hv  Robert.  Young, 
223.  Sent  to  the  Tower,  226.  Released ; 
public  feeling  in  favor  of,  229.  Bobbed 
by  highwaymen,  267.  Excites  discontent 
against  the  Dutch,  277.  His  opposition  to 
government,  309.  His  communications 
with  Middleton,  355.  Supports  the  Bill  for 
regulating  State  Trials,  431.  Betrays  the 
intended  expedition  to  Brest;  his  motives, 
462,  463,  and  note.  Offers  his  services  to 
William,  and  is  rejected,  464.  Change  in 
his  views  caused  by  the  death  of  Mary,  509. 
Promotes  the  reconciliation  of  the  Princess 
Anne  with  William,  510.  Implicated  in 
Fenwiek's  confession ;  his  demeanor,  651. 
His  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  6S?. 
William  III.'s  reconciliation  with,  v.  100. 
His  motives  for  fidelity,  101.  His  support 
of  the  Court,  145.  Uses  his  influence  in 
favor  of  Burnet  when  attacked  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  213.  His  share  in  passing  the 
Resumption  Bill,  233. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Lady,  ii.  236.  Her  in- 
fluence over  her  husband,  237.  Her  friend- 
ship with  the  Princess  Anne,  23S.  Her  in- 
fluence  over  the  Princess,  iii.  507.     Her 
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willfulness ;  her  love  of  gain,  509.  Forms 
a  Princess's  party,  510.  Attends  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  to  Kensington,  iv.  151. 

Marsiglia,  battle  of,  iv.  GS7. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  110. 

Mary  of  Modena,  Queen,  her  rapacity,  i.  G05. 
Obtains  an  assignment  of  rebel  prisoners ; 
rapacity  of  her  maids  of  honor,  006.  Her 
jealousy  of  Catharine  Sedley,  ii.  66.  Her 
dislike  of  Rochester,  09.  Suspected  to  have 
been  bribed  by  Tyrconnel,  140.  Her  preg- 
nancy, 2S7.  Birth  of  her  son,  334.  Her 
flight;  her  reception  by  Louis  XIV.,  554. 
Her  letters  to  her  correspondents  in  Lon- 
don betrayed  to  William  III.,  iii.  535.  Her 
letter  to  Montgomery,  629.  Gives  birth  to 
a  daughter,  iv.  203.  Question  respecting 
her  jointure,  718,  719,  720,  note.  The  pay- 
ment of  her  jointure  made  conditional  on 
the  removal  of  James  H.  from  St.  Germains, 
v.  77.  Her  interview  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  240. 

Mary,  Princess  (afterward  Queen),  educated 
a  Protestant,  i.  197.  Marries  William  of 
Orange,  212.  Specimen  of  her  careless  use 
of  the  English  language,  307,  note.  Her 
relations  with  her  husband,  ii.  161.  Which 
are  cleared  up  by  Burnet;  her  attachment 
to  her  husband,  166.  Her  disapproval  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  216.  Sub- 
scribes for  the  ejected  Fellows  of  Magda- 
lene College,  2S0.  Concurs  in  her  hus- 
band's enterprise,  37S.  Her  wrongs  at  the 
hands  of  her  father,  379.     Her  husband's 

,  ascendency  over  her,  570.  Detained  in 
Holland,  592.  Her  letter  to  Danby,  596. 
Declared  Queen ;  arrives  in  England,  006. 
Her  demeanor  and  its  motives,  607.  Pro- 
claimed Queen,  iii.  1.  Her  popularity  and 
amiable  qualities,  47.  Sets  the  fashion  of 
taste  in  china,  51.  Her  coronation,  107, 10S. 
Proclaimed  in  Scotland,  200.  Accepts  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  264.  Orders  the  arrest 
of  suspected  persons,  547.  Her  anxiety 
during  the  Irish  campaign,  5S3.  Receives 
tidings  of  William's  wound,  and  subse- 
quently of  his  victory  at  the  Boyne ;  her 
solicitude  for  her  father's  safety,  5S4.  Re- 
views the  volunteer  cavalry  at  Hounslow, 
590.  Her  interview  with  the  Princess 
Anne  on  Marlborough's  treason,  iv.  149. 
Demands  the  dismissal  of  Lady  Marlbor- 
ough, 152.  Incurs  blame  for  her  treatment 
of  her  sister,  154.  Her  conduct  to  suspect- 
ed officers  of  the  navy,  211.  Receives  a 
loyal  address  from  them,  212.  Her  meas 
urea  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  219,  220.  Her  reply  to 
the  merchants'  address  on  the  loss  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  376.  Attacked  by  the  small- 
pox, 479.  Her  death,  481.  General  sor- 
row, and  exultation  of  the  extreme  Jaco 
bites,  482.  Her  funeral,  483.  Greenwich 
Hospital  established  in  honor  of  her,  484. 
Effect  of  her  death  in  Holland ;  in  France, 
485.  A  lock  of  her  hair  found  on  William 
III.  after  his  death,  v.  257. 

Marylebone,  i.  326. 

Massachusetts,  charter  of,  question  regard 
ing,  i.  254. 

Mas3ey,  John,  a  Roman  ( 'atholic,  made  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  ii.  82. 

Massillon,  his  character  of  William  HI.,  ii. 

172,  note. 

Matthieson,  John,  his  "  Dying  Testimony," 
iii.  037,  note. 


Maumont,  Lieut.  Gen.,  iii.  150.  Directs  the 
siege  of  Londonderry,  178.     Killed,  179. 

Maurice,  Prince,  of  Orange,  i.  202. 

Maxwell,  Thomas,  iv.  67.  Defends  the  ford 
of  the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  75.  Taken 
prisoner,  80. 

Maynard,  Sir  John,  his  great  age,  and  emi- 
nence as  a  lawyer,  ii.  22.  Waits  on  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange,  at  St.  James's,  540. 
Appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal, 
iii.  20.  His  Speech  on  the  conversion  of 
the  Convention  into  a  Parliament,  28. 

Mayor,  Lord,  of  London,  life  state,  i.  329. 

Mazarin,  Duchess  of,  i.  399. 

Medicine,  science  of,  its  progress  in  England 
in  the  17th  century,  i.  381. 

Megrigny,  French  engineer  officer  in  Namur, 
iv.  529. 

Melfort,  John  Drummond,  Lord,  his  apostasy 
to  Popery,  ii.  105.  His  unpopularity,  594. 
Attends  James  II.  to  Ireland,  iii.  151.  His 
unpopularity,  151,  253.  Advises  James  to 
go  to  Ulster,  100.  His  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  Rosen,  20.'.  His  letters  to  Dun- 
dee and  Balcarras,  296.  Dismissed  by 
James  II.,  3S0.  His  letter  to  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena, 582,  583.  Made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  at  St.  Germains,  iv.  205.  The  au- 
thor of  James's  Declaration,  200.  His  ad- 
vice respecting  the  second  Declaration,  354. 

Melgar,  Count  of,  a  Spanish  minister,  v.  S7. 

Melville,  George,  Lord,  agent  of  William  III. 
in  Scotland,  iii.  242.  Appointed  Scotch 
Secretary  of  State,  269.  Appointed  Lord 
High  Commissioner  for  Scotland,  G20. 
Timidity  of  his  administration,  iv.  1GS. 
Superseded,  169. 

Mentz,  recovered  from  the  French  by  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  iii.  395. 

Meres,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  475. 

Mew,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  i.  558. 
Lends  his  horses  for  the  artillery  at  Sedge- 
moor,  505.  Prevented  by  illness  from  at- 
tending the  meeting  of  bishops,  ii.  321. 
Visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  432.  Pre- 
pares to  restore  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene ; 
summoned  to  London,  433.  Appointed  a 
member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
iii.  427.  Officiates  at  the  consecration  of 
Tillotson,  iv.  32. 

Middlesex,  l're-liyterianism  in,  i.  14S. 

Middleton,  Charles,  Earl  of,  Secretary  of 
State,  Manager  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  James  II.,  i.  474 ;  ii.  17,  24.  His  mod- 
erate counsel  to  James,  40.  His  official  de- 
nial of  a  secret  league  with  Louis  XIV., 
416.  Demands  the  seals  from  Sunderland, 
436.  Receives  William's  messengers  from 
Windsor,  537.  His  character,  iv.  351.  In- 
vited by  James  to  St.  Germains,  352.  His 
account  of  Versailles,  359.  At  James  Ti.'a 
death-bed,  v.  239.  Created  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth by  James  III.,  244. 

Mildmay,  Colonel,  iii.  37. 

Militia,  system  of;  1  Myden's  satire  on,  i.  272, 
note.  Resolution  for  increasing  its  effi- 
ciency, ii.  21. 

Millevoix,  a  French  spy,  iv.  250.  Detected, 
and  employed  to  deceive  Luxemburg,  251. 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  479. 

Milton,  Christopher  (brother  of  the  poet), 
raised  to  the  bench  by  James  II.,  ii.  76. 

Milton,  John,  his  remonstrance  against  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  i.  232.  His  polit- 
ical works  burned  at  Oxford,  252.  His  Par- 
adise Lost,  372.     His  Areopagitica,  iv.  319. 
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Mings,  Sir  Christopher,  i.  283. 
Ministry,  government  by,  iv.  303.     The  first 
steps   thereto,  31)4,  457.     Gradual   estab- 
lishment of,  57C ;  v.  103.     Leveling  tend- 
ency of  the  tenure  of  office,  137,  133. 
Mitchelburne,  Colonel  John,  at  Londonderry, 
iii.  207.     At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  566. 
Mogul   Empire,  iv.  117,  118.     Its   relations 

with  the  Kast  India  Company,  130,  133. 
"  Mohawks,"  i.  336. 

Mohun,  Lord,  his  part  in   the  murder  of 
Mountford  ;  his  trial  before  the  Peers,  and 
acquittal,  iv.  2S1.     A  volunteer  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Brest,  401. 
Molyneux,  William,  character  of  his  Irish 
patriotism,  iv.  105.     His  efforts  to  promote 
Irish   manufactures,  v.   46.      Denies   the 
right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  Ireland,  47.     His  death,  50. 
Monarchies,  mediaeval,  general  character  of, 
i.  34.      Limited  by  the  facility  of  resist- 
ance, 37.     Become  absolute,  39. 
Monasteries,  benefits  of,  i.  7.    Effects  of  their 

abolition,  303. 
Monk,  George.     See  Albemarle. 
Monmouth,  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  (aft- 
erward Earl  of  Peterborough),  his  maid- 
en speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  ii.  30, 
and  note.     Advises  William  of  Orange  to 
invade  England,  178.     At  the  Hague,'  425 
Advances    to   Exeter,  447.      Made    First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  iii.  IS,  59. 
Raised  to  the  earldom,  110.     Attacks  Hal 
ifax  in  the  Lords,  369.     Retires  from  office. 
487.    One  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  540.    Sent 
down  to  the  fleet,  548.     Accompanies  Wil 
Ham  III.  to  Holland,  iv.  1.     His  secret  ad- 
vice to  Fenwick,  C82.     His  anger  at  its  re 
jection,  083.     His  intrigue  discovered;  his 
speech,  6SS,  CS9.     Sent  to  the  Tower,  690, 
Monmouth,   James,   Duke   of,    married    to 
Anne  Scott,  heiress  to  the   Dukedom  of 
Buccleuch,  i.  233.     His  titles  and  popular 
ity,  234.     Rumored  legitimacy  of  his  birth, 
235.     Supported  by  the  Protestant  party. 
230.      His    disgrace,  251.      His    house  in 
Soho  Squ  ire,  332.     His  character;  his  res- 
idence at  the  Hague,  401,  492.     Retires  to 
Brussels,  496.     Consents  to  the  attempt  on 
England,  497.    His  preparations  at  Amster- 
dam, 501.     Detained   in   the  Texel,  52S. 
Sails  :  arrives  at  Lyme,  531.    His  declara- 
tion, 532.     His  popularity  in  the  West,  533. 
Enters  Taunton,  537.     His  reception,  541. 
Proclaimed   King,  544.     His  reception  at 
Bndgewater,  54s.    His  army,  549.    March- 
es to  Glastonbury,  552.     Threatens  Bris- 
tol, 553.     .Marches  toward  Wiltshire;  his 
desperate  condition,  .555.     His  scheme  of 
escape ;  marches  to  Wells ;  at  Bridgewa- 
ter,  556,   557.     Surveys  the   royal  army, 
5.)8.     Resolves  on  a  night  attack,  560.    His 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  564 
His   flight,  565,  569.      And   capture,  571. 
His  entreaties  for  pardon,  573.     Taken  to 
London,  574.     His  interview  with  James 
II.,  5,5.     His  interviews  with  his  wife  and 
others,  5,7,  578.     His  execution,  579,  580. 
Popular  devotion  to,  5S1.     Believed  to  be 
living,  58::.     Severities  to  his  adherents, 
585,  596,  008.    ]  lis  treatment  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  ii.  176.     His  portrait  burned  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  257.     Ex 
pectation  of  his  reappearance,  311. 
Monopolies,  Royal    prerogative    of,  iv.  110 
Settlement  of  the  question  of,  429. 


Mons,  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.,  iv.  12.     Ca- 
pitulates, 13.    Exultation  of  the  Jacobites, 
government  in 


30.     Apathy  of  the  Spams 
its  defense,  237. 
Montague,  Charles,  1 
Prior,  ii.    186,   1S7 
574.     - 


L 


early  intimacy  with 
Enters  Parliament, 
His  argument  on  the  Peers'  privi- 
iv.  140-142.  Made  ( 'ommissioner  of 
the  1  reasury,  167.  Proposes  to  raise  mon- 
ey by  loan,  294.  Defends  Burnet  in  Par- 
liament, 324.  His  family  and  education; 
destined  tor  the  Church,  408.  His  poetry, 
409.  His  parliamentary  success,  410.  His 
patronage  of  literature,  411.  His  .speech 
on  the  naval  disasters,  423.  Takes  up  Pat- 
erson's  plan  for  a  national  bank,  450 
Made  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  456 
Elected  for  Westminster,  555.  Takes  part 
in  the  discussions  on  the  currency,  500- 
o~5.  His  resolutions  for  a  recoinage ;  pro- 
poses to  meet  the  expense  by  a  window- 
tax,  5,9.  His  expedient  of  Exchequer  bills, 
OoO.  His  influence  with  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, 033.  Success  of  his  measures,  660. 
His  speeches  on  the  attainder  of  Fenwick 
674,  678.  -Made  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, (01.  Parliamentary  attack  upon,  y. 
31-33.  Triumphant  exculpation,  34.  His 
project  of  a  General  Company  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Old  East  India  Company, 
5^,  53.  His  success,  and  eminent  position, 
ob.  Elected  for  Westminster,  100,  107 
His  loss  of  popularity,  130,  131.  His  all 
leged  pride  and  corruption,  131.  Absurd 
stones  of  his  luxurious  habits,  132.  Cause 
of  the  libels  published  against  him,  133. 
His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Auditorship 
of  the  Exchequer,  134.  His  conduct  com- 
pared with  that  of  Pitt  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, 135.  Parliamentary  mortifi- 
cations, 130.  Resigns  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer,  201. 
Montague,  Chief  Baron,  dismissed  by  James 

II.,  ii.  76. 
Montague,  Ralph,  his  share  in  the  French  in- 
trigues against  Danliy,  i.  217 
Montague  House,  i.  332. 
Montchevreuil,  commands   the  French  left 
wing  at   the  battle  of  Landen,  iv.  367. 
Killed,  370. 
Montgomery,  Sir  James,  iii.  259,  263.    As- 
pires to  the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Scot- 
ami,  208.    Organizes  the  "  Club"  in  Edin- 
burgh. 2,11.     strength  and  measures  of  his 
faction,  315.     Intrigues  with  the  Jacobites, 
010,  017.     His  loss  of  influence,  021.     Let- 
ters of  James  II.  to,  628,  029.      Quarrels 
with  his  Jacobite  allies,  O.'IO.      Betrays  his 
associates,  031.  His  interview  with  Shrews- 
bury, iv.  456.     His  death,  471. 
Montmorency,  House  of,  iv.  248. 
Montrose,  James  Graham,  Marquess  of,  his 

victories,  why  unprofitable,  iii.  307. 
Mordaunt,    Charles,    Viscount.      See    Mon- 
mouth, Earl  of. 
More,  Henry,  i.  308. 

Morel,  warns  Burnet  of  the  plan  for  assas- 
sinating William,  iv.  258. 
Morison,  James,  of  Londonderry,  iii.  131. 
"  Mbrley,  Mrs.,"  name  assumed  by  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  ii,  2S8;  iii.  507. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  precedent  of  his  attainder 

quoted,  iv.  677. 
Morton   Judge,  insists  on  the  execution  of 

Claude  Duval,  i.  356. 
Moscow,  state  of,  in  the  17th  century,  v.  61. 
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Mountcashel,  Viscount  (General  Macarthy). 
iii.  146.  Marches  ou  Enniskillen,  218.  De- 
feated  at  Newton  Butler,  220.  Breaks  his 
parole:  enters  into  the  service  of  Louis 
XIV.,  527. 

Mountford,  William,  the  actor,  iv.  270.  Mur- 
dered, 281. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stewart,  Viscount,  sent 
by  Tyrconnel  into  Ulster,  iii.  132.  At  Lon- 
donderry and  Enniskillen,  133.  His  mis- 
sion to  St.  Germains,  138.  Sent  to  the 
Bastile,  143.  Included  in  James  II.'s  Act 
of  Attainder,  107.  Killed  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  iv.  254. 

Muggleton,  Lodowick,  i.  153. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of.  See  Normanby,  Mar- 
quess of. 

Munro,  Captain  of  Cameronians,  iii.  340. 

"  Muns,"  i.  336. 

Murray,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of,  his  apos- 
tasy to  Popeiy,  ii.  106.  Made  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  110. 

Murray,  Captain  Adam,  his  share  in  the  de- 
fense of  Londonderry,  iii.  173.  His  confer- 
ence with  Lord  Strabane,  178.  Leads  a 
sally,  170. 

Murray,  Lord,  son  of  the  Marquess  of  Athol, 
takes  up  arms  for  William  III.,  iii.  310. 
Besieges  Blair  Castle,  321.  Deserted  by 
his  followers ;  raises  the  siege,  323. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  demurs  to  the 
resolution  declaring  .lames  II.  to  have  for- 
feited the  crown,  ii.  57S.  Defends  Sharp, 
Dean  of  Norwich,  58S.  A  Tory  leader,  iv. 
416.  Mover  of  the  resolution  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  Lord  Somers  from  office,  v.  236. 
His  rejection  for  Westmoreland  in  1701, 
251. 

Mutiny  Bill,  the  first,  iii.  39. 

N. 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard,  Irish  Attorney  General, 
iii.  118,  1S4.  Appointed  James's  Secretary 
of  State  for  Ireland,  380.  One  of  the  Lords 
Justices  appointed  by  James  II.,  iv.  S9. 

Namur,  town  and  castle  of,  besieged  by  the 
French,  iv.  244.  Surrender;  patriotism 
of  the  citizens,  245.  Besieged  bv  William 
III.,  520-532.  The  town  taken,  533.  Sur- 
render of  the  castle,  538.  Effect  of  the 
success,  541,  542. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  revoked,  ii.  14. 

Narborough,  Sir  John,  i.  283. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  i.  111. 

Nassau,  House  of,  i.  203. 

National  Debt,  origin  of,  iv.  293,  294.  Its 
growth,  205.     Errors  in  regard  to,  208. 

Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  i.  58,  not< 

Neale,  makes  arrangements  for  the  lottery 
loan,  iv.  442. 

Neerwinden,  village  of,  part  of  William's  posi 
tion  at  Landen,  iv.  306.  Severe  fighting 
at,  307. 

Nelthorpe,  a  rebel  fugitive,  i.  503. 

Neville.  Judge,  dismissed  by  James  II.,  ii.  76. 

Nevison,  William,  a  Yorkshire  highwayman, 
i.  356. 

Newcastle,  John  IL,>lles,  Duke  of,  entertains 
William  at  Welbeck,  iv.  552. 

Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  dismissal  of  aldermen 
in,  ii.  309. 

Newmarket,  William  III.'s  visit  to,  iv.  550. 
Tallard  accompanies  William  to  the  Spring 
Meeting,  v.  04.  Distinguished  attendance: 
various  amusements,  05.  Important  dis 
cussions  at,  05-07. 


Newport,  Viscount,  ii.  300. 

Newsletters,  i.  363. 

Newspapers,  i.  302.  First  appearance  of,  iv. 
543.  Their  politics  favorable  to  the  Rev- 
olution, 545. 

Newton  Abbot,  William's  Declaration  read 
at,  ii.  448. 

Newton  Butler,  battle  of,  iii.  220.  Compared 
with  Killiecrankie,  332. 

Newton,  Isaac,  i.  3S2.  Attends  as  a  deputy 
from  Cambridge  before  the  High  Com- 
mission, ii.  260.  Member  for  Cambridge 
University  in  the  Convention,  574.  Votes 
for  R.  Sawyer  for  Cambridge  University, 
in  1000,  iii.  4S5.  Takes  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  currency,  iv.  560.  Appoint- 
ed Governor  of  the  Mint ;  his  energy  in  the 
recoinage,  635,  and  note.  Elected  for  Cam- 
bridge University  in  1701,  v.  251. 

Nickers,  i.  336. 

Nirneguen,  treaty  of,  i.  214.  Its  slow  prog- 
ress, iv.  713. 

Noailles,  Duke  of,  his  successes  in  Catalo- 
nia, iv.  3S7,  405. 

Non-compounders,  iv.  348.  Dissatisfied  with 
James's  second  Declaration,  357. 

Non-conformists,  expelled  from  their  bene- 
fices ;  persecuted,  i.  105.  Laws  against, 
rigorously  enforced,  106.  Persecution  of, 
by  James  II.,  617.  James  II.'s  design  for 
a  coalition  with  the  Irish  Non-conformists, 
ii.  100.  The  penal  statutes  suspended  in 
their  favor,  106.  Their  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  197, 
19S.  Hold  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  Court  and  the  Church,  190.  Courted 
by  both  parties,  201.  Some  of  them  side 
with  the  Court,  205.  Their  addresses  to 
the  King,  207.  The  majority  with  the 
Church,  208.  Their  dissatisfaction  with 
their  ministers  of  the  Court  party,  214. 
Their  distrust  of  James  II.'s  policy,  309. 
(Of  London),  their  patriotic  conduct,  310. 
Their  deputation  to  the  bishops  in  the 
Tower,  333.  Their  address  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  530.  Their  dislike  of 
the  Comprehension  Bill,  iii.  S6. 

Non-jurors,  their  arguments  against  taking 
the  oaths,  iii.  400,  403.  Their  principles 
untenable,  405.  Their  numbers ;  prelates 
and  eminent  divines  among,  410.  General 
character  of,  420.  Outcry  against,  during 
the  alarm  of  French  invasion,  505,  506. 
Attempt  of  the  government  to  conciliate 
them,  iv.  31.  Sees  of  the  non-juring  bish- 
ops filled,  32.  Succession  of,  provided  for 
by  Sancroft;  they  sink  into  contempt,  38. 

Non-jurors,  Presbyterian,  their  political  ten- 
ets, iii.  036-639. 

Norfolk,  Dukes  of,  their  palace  at  Norwich, 
i.  314. 

Norfolk,  Henry,  Duke  of,  ii.  300.  Rises  for 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  401.  Accom- 
panies William  to  Holland,  iv.  1. 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  her  share  in  Monmouth's 
intrigue  with  Sir  John  Fenwick,  iv.  CS1, 
680. 

Norman  Kings  of  England,  i.  12, 13. 

Normanby,  John  Sheffield,  Marquess  of  (Earl 
of  Mulgrave),  his  early  promotion  in  the 
navy  and  army,  i.  281.  His  character; 
his  share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  ii.  258.  Waits  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  St.  James's,  550.  Takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 
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iii.  29.  His  speech  on  the  assessment  for 
the  Laud  Tax,  iv.  286.  On  the  Place  Bill, 
308.  Signs  the  protest  against  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  520.  Opposes  the  Bill 
for  regulating  State  Trials,  3S0.  Raised 
to  the  Marquisate,  458.  Kesists  Fenwick's 
attainder,  6S4. 

Normandy,  separation  of,  from  England,  i. 
14. 

Normans,  their  great  qualities,  i.  10.  Their 
conquests,  11.  In  England,  12.  Their 
amalgamation  with  the  Saxons,  15. 

North  Road,  the  Great,  i.  34T. 

North,  Roger,  i.  256.  His  "  Examen,"  329, 
note.  His  statement  respecting  Danger- 
field,  453,  note. 

North,  Sir  Dudley,  his  house  in  Basinghall 
Street,  i.  32S.  His  career  and  character, 
4S1.  Questioned  for  packing  juries,  iii. 
463.  His  dislike  of  Banking,  iv.  444.  His 
tract  on  the  Currency,  570. 

Northampton,  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of, 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Hopton  Heath,  ii.  30. 

Northampton,  George  Compton,  Earl  of 
(grandson  of  the  above),  ii.  300. 

Northamptonshire,  contested  election,  for 
(16S5),  i.  445. 

"  Northern  Memoirs,"  iii.  .274, 275,  note. 

Northumberland,  wild  state  of  (time  of 
Charles  II.),  i.  265.  Election  for  (16S5), 
446. 

Northumberland  Household  Book,  i.  293. 

Northumberland,  George  Fitzroy,  Duke  of, 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  James  II.,  ii. 
509,  510. 

Norwich,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  i.  314, 
315. 

Nottingham,  i.  316. 

Nottingham,  1  Ieneage  Finch,  Earl  of,  his  high 
reputation,  ii.  228. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of,  son  of 
the  above,  his  conferences  with  Dykvelt, 
ii.  22S.  His  character  and  appearance,  229. 
His  hesitation  in  joining  the  revolution, 
376.  Questioned  by  James  II.,  439.  His 
speech  in  favor  of  a  Regency,  5S1.  His 
speech  on  the  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment, 600.  Appointed  Secretary  of  State 
under  William  and  Mary,  iii.  16.  His  dis- 
sensions with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  57. 
His  ecclesiastical  views,  72.  Brings  for- 
ward the  Toleration  Bill,  73.  Moves  the 
Comprehension  Bill,  S2.  Resists  the  Bill 
confirming  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of 
16S9, 513.  One  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  540. 
His  interview  with  Crone  in  Newgate,  545. 
Imparts  to  Queen  Mary  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  the  Boyne,  534.  Attends  Wil- 
liam III.  at  the  Hague,  iv.  S.  Hated  by 
the  extreme  Whigs,  159.  His  quarrel  with 
Admiral  Russell.  262.  Supported  by  the 
Peers,  275.  William's  confidence  in  his 
honesty,  423.  Retires  from  office,  425. 
Supports  the  Bill  for  regulating  State 
Trials.  431.  His  scruples  in  regard  to  the 
Associatiou,  616.  Resists  Fenwick's  attain- 
der, 6S4. 

Nugent,  Thomas,  Irish  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  ii.  3'JG  ;  iii.  118. 


Oates,  Titus,  i.  217,  213.  His  extravagant 
stories  and  evidence,  221,  'J22.  His  evi- 
dence against  Lord  Stafford,  243.  Pro- 
ceedings against  him;    attempts  to  pro- 


cure his  escape ;  his  appearance,  448.  His 
trial;  conviction  and  sentence,  419.  His 
punishment,  450.  His  impostures,  why 
successful,  ii.  7.  Released  from  Newgate, 
iii.  348.  Brings  a  writ  of  error  before  the 
Lords,  349.  His  sentence  confirmed,  351. 
Bill  for  annulling  his  sentence  passes  the 
Commons ;  conference  of  the  Houses  on 
his  case,  353.  Receives  a  pardon  and  a 
pension,  356.  1  lis  reappearance,  462.  His 
discontent ;  joins  the  Baptists,  iv.  157. 
Expelled  by  them,  153.  His  connection 
with  Fuller,  159. 

O'Brien,  an  adventurer  employed  by  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  iv.  665. 

"  Observator,"  the,  i.  364. 

O'Donnel,  Baldearg,  his  exile  in  Spain,  607. 
Escapes;  arrives  in  Ireland;  enters  Lim- 
erick, iii.  60S.  Makes  terms  with  General 
Ginkell,  iv.  86. 

Ogilby,  his  Itinerarium  Anglia?,  i.  290,  note. 

Oglethorpe,  Colonel,  attacks  the  rebels  at 
Keynsham,  i.  554.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor,  565. 

Oldham,  i.  305,  note. 

Oldmixon,  i.  539,  note. 

Omagh,  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants,  iii. 
148, 16S.     James  II.  at,  167. 

O'Neil,  Sir  Neil,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  iii.  569. 

O'Neills,  family  of,  ii.  121. 

Orange,  dismantled  by  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  172. 

Orford,  Earl  of  (Edward  Russell),  takes  part 
in  the  consultations  with  Dykvelt,  ii.  229. 
Negotiates  between  William,  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, and  the  leaders  of  English  parties, 
371,  372.  Obtains  the  adhesion  of  Shrews- 
bury, 374.  Signs  the  invitation  to  Wil- 
liam, 378.  Arrives  in  Holland,  408.  One 
of  the  Council  of  Nine,  iii.  540.  Proposes 
the  dispatch  ordering  Torrimrton  to  give 
battle,  543.  Sent  down  to  tlie  fleet,  549. 
His  character;  his  letter  to  William ;  his 
dealings  with  the  Jacobites,  iv.  49,  50. 
James  IP's  expectations  of  assistance  from, 
201.  Disgusted  by  James's  declaration, 
209.  Joined  by  the  Dutch  fleet,  211.  Reads 
the  Queen's  dispatch  to  his  assembled  offi- 
cers, 212.  Stands  out  to  sea,  213.  Defeats 
Tourville  at  La  Hogue,  214-217.  Puts  to 
sea,  and  returns ;  quarrels  with  Notting- 
ham, 262.  Supported  by  the  Commons, 
275.  Superseded  in  the  command  of  the 
navy,  336.  His  communications  with  Mid- 
dlcton,  353.  His  influence  over  the  Whig 
party,  404.  Made  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, 425.  His  secrecy  in  regard  to  the 
plan  against  Brest,  459.  Sails  for  the  Med- 
iterranean, 400.  Arrives  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  baffled  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, 465.  His  improved  naval  adminis- 
tration; winters  at  Cadiz,  406.  His  supe- 
riority in  the  Mediterranean  (1695),  542. 
His  services  and  popularity;  elected  for 
Middlesex  (1695),  557.  Joins  the  fleet  on 
the  discovery  of  the  assassination  plot,  602. 
Puts  to  sea,  604.  Implicated  in  Fenwick's 
confession;  his  demeanor,  651.  Demands 
inquiry  into  Fenwick's  confession,  666. 
Made  Farl  of  Orford  and  Viscount  Bar- 
Hour,  710.  His  administration  of  the  navy, 
v.  150.  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  his  ad- 
ministration, 151.  Compelled  to  resign  the 
Treasurership  of  the  Admiralty;  his  dis- 
pute with  Sir  George  Rooke,  153.  His  re- 
tirement, 154. 
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Orkney,  Countess  of.    See  Elizabeth  Villiers. 

Ormond,  James  Butler,  Duke  of,  i.  1GS.  His 
income,  287.  High  public  estimation  of, 
415.  Recalled  from  Ireland,  417.  Keeps 
aloof  from  Popish  observance-,  43'J.  His 
moderate  counsel  to  James  II.,  ii.  39.  Sup- 
ports Catharine  Sedley,  65.  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  255.  His 
death,  389. 

Omiond,  Duke  of  (grandson  of  the  above), 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, ii.  389.  Deserts  James  II.,  477.  Pres- 
ent at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary, 
iii.  107.  Made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
110.  Meeting  of  Irish  proprietors  at  his 
house,  135.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
504,  507.  Accompanies  William  III.  to  Hol- 
land, iv.  1.  At  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
254.  His  house  broken  into,  206.  Taken 
prisoner  at  Landen,  368.  His  part  in  the 
debate  on  Fenwick's  attainder,  084,  6S7, 
Grant  of  Irish  lands  to,  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  v.  226.  Present  at  the  death 
bed  of  William  HI.,  257. 

Oropesa,  Spanish  minister,  popular  attack 
upon,  v.  159, 100. 

Osborne,  Sir  Thomas.     See  Danny,  Earl  of. 

Ossory,  Earl  of,  commands  British  auxiliaries 
in  Holland,  i.  212. 

Ostahic,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  465. 

Ottobuoni,  Peter.     See  Alexander  VIII. 

Overall,  Bishop,  bis  treatise  on  the  rights  of 
governors,  iv.  41,  42,  note. 

Oxford,  meeting  of  Parliament  at  (16S1), 
243.  Eminent  divines  at,  308.  Flying  coach 
to,  351.  Low  state  of  Greek  learning  at 
(time  of  Charles  II.),  30S.  Loyal  addresi 
from,  to  James  H.,443.  Loyalty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, 550.  Roman  Catholics  at,  under 
James  II.,  ii.  SO,  81.  Bishopric  of,  81.  The 
University;  its  splendor,  £55.  Its  loyalty. 
256.  James  II. 's  attaek  upon,  201.  James 
H.  at,  273.  Agitation  in,  on  the  affairs  of 
Magdalene  College,  279.  The  Corporation 
of,  refuses  to  resign  its  charter,  312.  Elec- 
tion of  Chancellor  at,  :',S9.  Welcomes  the 
insurgents,  4,'2.  William  III.'s  visit  to,  iv 
553. 

Oxford,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of,  dismissed 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Essex,  ii.  294. 
At  the  Council  of  Lords,  482.  Joins  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange,  494.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  iii.  564. 

Oxford,  Earls  of,  ii.  294. 


Palamos,  taken  by  the  French,  iv.  465. 

Palatinate  laid  waste  by  the  French  under 
Duras,  in  1689,  iii.  112.  Again  ravaged  by 
the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Lorges,  in 
1093,  iv.  3S7. 

Palatine  Elector,  the,  his  prudent  advice  to 
James  II.,  ii.  93. 

Papal  supremacy,  advantages  of,  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  i.  8. 

Papillon,  Thomas,  a  Director  of  the  East  In 
din  Company;  an  Exclusionist,  iv.  122.  Re- 
tires from  the  Direction,  123.      His  aCCUSa 

tion  against  Sir  Josiah  ( Ihild,  120.  » lhair 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  ofCom 
mona  in  the  affair  of  the  Red  Bridge,  429. 

Pari-,  rejoicings  in,  en  the  report  of  William 
III.'s  death  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  iii. 

Parker,  Samuel,  made  Bishop  of  Oxford,  ii. 


81,  269.  Recommended  by  James  H.  for 
the  Presidency  of  Magdalene  College,  269. 
Installed  in  the  Presidency,  277.  Ilia 
death,  280. 

Parkhurst,  Bishop,  i.  47. 

Parkinson,  R.,  on  the  population  of  Manches- 
ter, i.  317,  note. 

Parkyns,  Sir  William,  a  Jacobite  conspirator, 
iv.  514.  His  share  in  the  assassination  plot, 
528.  Arms  found  at  his  house,  604.  His 
trial  and  conviction,  011.  Refuses  to  be- 
tray his  confederates ;  executed,  614. 

Parliament,  powers  of,  i.  29.  Strength  of  Pu- 
ritans in  (under  Elizabeth),  57.  Abstains 
from  opposition,  5S.  Takes  up  the  question 
of  monopolies,  59.  Eleven  years'  disuse  of, 
by  Charles  I.,  80.  Called,  in  consequence 
of  the  Scotch  war;  dissolved;  the  Long 
Parliament,  89.  Its  measures;  parties  in, 
90.  Its  unanimity  at  the  outset,  91.  Its  in- 
creased demands  on  the  King,  103.  Its  re- 
sources at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  104.  Reverses,  106.  Submits  to  mil- 
itary rule,  112.  Dissolved,  128.  Parlia- 
ments under  Cromwell,  131,  132.  The 
Long,  revived ;  second  expulsion,  134.  Its 
return,  137.  Its  final  dissolution  ;  conven- 
tion summoned  by  Monk ;  its  meeting,  138. 
Dissolved  by  Charles  II.,  163. 

Parliament  of  1061,  its  zeal  for  royalty,  i.  164. 
Opposition  in,  to  Charles  II. ,  1S1.  Deceived 
by  the  Cabal ;  prorogued,  201.  Dis.-olved, 
221 ;  iv.  302.     Its  servility,  303. 

Parliament  of  1079  (the  first),  its  violence 
against  Papists,  i.  'z23.  Prorogued,  232. 
Second  Parliament  of  1079,  £33.  Meets;  the 
Exclusion  Bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  241. 
The  Lords  throw  out  the  Bill,  242. 
Parliament  of  1681,  summoned  to  meet  at  Ox- 
ford, i.  243.  Its  meeting  and  dissolution, 
244. 
Parliament  of  16*5 ;  its  attachment  to  the 
Court,  i.  447.  Meets;  preliminary  consult- 
ations, 474.  Elects  a  Speaker,  475.  Its 
proceedings  regarding  religion,  480.  Votes 
supplies,  482.  Attaints  Monmouth,  538. 
Its  liberal  supplies  to  James  II.,  539.  Ad- 
journed, 541.  Reassembles  (November, 
10S5),  ii.  16.  Opposition  organized  in,  18. 
Majorities  against  government,  26.  Ad- 
dresses James  II.  on  the  Test;  reprimand- 
ed by  him,  27.  Prorogued,  70.  Dissolved, 
251. 
Parliament  of  1689  (see  Convention)  enters 
into  the  question  of  revenue,  iii.  30.  Pass- 
es the  Toleration  Bill,  74.  And  the  Bill  for 
settling  oaths,  91.  Petitions  William  III. 
to  summon  Convocation,  102.  Addresses 
the  King  on  the  proceedings  of  Louis  XIV., 
116.  Disputes  in,  343.  Disputes  between 
the  Houses,  357.  Recess,  375.  Reassem- 
bles, 449.  Votes  supplies,  450.  Passes  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  451.  Inquires  into  naval 
abuses,  45:;.  Inquires  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  war,  454.  Violence  of  the  Whig 
faction,  401.  Impeachments,  462.  Ap- 
pointsthe  "Murder Committee," 463.   Pro- 


rogued, 521  Dissolved,  483. 
Parliament  of  1690,  its  meeting,  iii.  593.  Set- 
tles the  revenue,  505.  Passes  a  Bill  declar- 
ing the  Acts  of  the  last  Parliament  valid, 
514.  Passes  the  Act  of  Grace;  prorogued, 
524.  Reassembles,  642.  Grants  supplies; 
appoints  Commissioners  to  examine  ac- 
counts; debates  on  ways  and  means,  643. 
ljucctiuu  of  Irish  confiscations,  044.    Que*- 
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tion  of  proceedings  against  Lord  Torring- 
ton,  646.    Reassembles  in  October,  1691,  iv. 
108.     Grants  supplies;  debates  on  official 
fees  and  salaries,  109-111.    Debates  on  the 
settlement  of  Ireland;  question  relative  to 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  111,  112.    Debates 
on  the  Last  India  trade,  114.     Passes  res- 
olutions on  the  subject,  131.     Bill  brought 
in,  but  defeated  by  the  Company,  133.    Pe- 
titions William  III.  to  dissolve  the  Com- 
pany, 134.     Debates  on  the  Bill  for  regu- 
lating Trials  for  High  Treason,  137-139. 
Discussion  on  the  Lords'  amendment,  139- 
142.    The  bill  dropped,  143.    Inquires  into 
Fuller's  allegations  of  a  plot,  161.     Session 
of  1692  ;  parties  in,  269.    Question  of  priv- 
ilege in  the  Lords,  270.     Debates  on  the 
state  of  the  nation ;  the  Grand  Committee 
of  Advice,  271.     Inquiries  into  naval  ad- 
ministration, 273-276.     Revival  of  the  Bill 
for  regulating  Trials  for  Treason,  278. 
s  umed  debate  on  the  India  trade ;   votes, 
supplies,  2S2,  3S3.      Regulates   the   Land 
Tax,  2S5.     Dispute  between  the  Houses, 
2S6.    Kaises  money  by  loan,  294.    Question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  299, 
unpopular,  302-395.     Debates  on  the  Place 
Bill,  308-310.     On  the  Triennial  Bill,  310- 
313.    Secrecy  of  debates,  313.     Burns  Bur. 
net's  Pastoral  Letter,  324.    Addresses  Wil- 
liam  III.  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  332.    De- 
bates on  naval  miscarriages,  423-425.     On 
the  trade  with  India,  427.     On  the  regula- 
tion of  Trials  for  High  Treason,  430.     On 
the  Triennial  Bill,  431.    On  the  Place  Bill 
433.    Excitement  in,  on  William  III.'s  em 
ployment  of  the  Veto,  435.    Representation 
to  the  King;  his  reply,  436.     Reaction  in 
the  King's  favor,  437.     Debates  on  the  Bill 
for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign  Protest- 
ants, 43S-440.     Debates  on  Supply,  440. 
Ways  and  Means,  441.     Debates  on  the 
Bank  of  England  Bill,  451-453.  Prorogued. 
453.     Meets  in  November,  1694,  473.     De- 
bates  on  the  Lancashire  prosecutions,  476, 
Resumed  debates  on  the  bills  of  the  last 
session,  47S.     Abolishes    the   censorship 
of  the  press,  4S8.     Inquires  into  official 
corruption,  494.     Expels  Sir  John  Trevor 
from  the.  Speakership,  497.     Impeachment 
of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  503-506.     Dissolved, 
506. 
Parliament  of  1695  assembles,  iv.  575.     De- 
bates on  the  Currency,  577,  578.     On  the 
Bill  for  Regulating  State  Trials,  5S1-5S3. 
Proceedings  on  the  grant  of  Crown  Lands 
in  Wales  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  585. 
Proceedings  on  the  assassination  plot,  602, 
603.      "The   Association,"    603,  616-619. 
Debates  on  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of 
Elections,  623.     On  the  Bill  for  a  Land 
Bank,  624.     Reassembles,  655.     Loyal  res- 
olutions, 656.     Proceedings  touching  Fen- 
wick's  confession,  666-66S.    Commons'  de- 
bates on  the  Bill  for  Fenwick's  Attainder, 
669-676.     Lords'    debates,  679-6S5.     De- 
bates on  the  Bill  for  regulating  Elections, 
694,  695.     On  the  Bill  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  Press,  697.     Abolishes  the  privileges 
of  Whitefriars  and  the  Savoy;  close  of  the 
session,  699.     Meets  in  December,  1697; 
loyal  Address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King, 
'      Resolution  for  the  reduction  of  the 


army,  15. 


the  navy ;  fixed  income  for  the  King,  22. 
Provides  securities  against  conspiracies 
and  disaffected  persons,  23.  Ways  and 
means,  27.  Proposed  resumption  of  crown 
property  granted  to  the  King's  Dutch  serv- 
ants, 29,  30.  The  motion  defeated,  30,  31. 
Debates  on  charges  of  fraud  against  Mon- 
tague, 31,  33,  34.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties against  Charles  Dunconibe,  35.  Re- 
jected by  the  Lords,  41.  Dispute  between 
the  Houses,  42.  Length  of  the  session  ; 
commercial  questions,  43.  Endeavor  to 
prevent  smuggling  by  severe  penalties,  44. 
Addresses  to  the  King  for  the  protection  of 
the  English  woolen  manufactures  against 
Irish  competition,  50.  Debates  on  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  East  India  Company's  Char- 
ter, 53,  54.  On  Montague's  proposal  of  a 
General  Company,  53.  Debate  in  the 
Lords,  55.  Prorogation,  56.  Steady  sup- 
port of  government  by  the  Parliament  of 
1095, 103. 
Parliament  of  1698,  strength  of  parties  in,  v. 
108.  Discontent  at  William  III.'s  delay 
in  Holland,  121.  Choice  of  a  Speaker, 
121-1-23.  Election  of  Sir  Thomas  Little- 
ton, 123.  Resolution  for  the  reduction  of 
the  army  to  7000, 125.  Failure  of  the  Min- 
istry to  rescind  the  resolution,  130.  Vari- 
ance between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Ministry,  135-133.  Tyrannical  conduct 
of  the  House,  140.  The  Bill  for  disband- 
ing the  army  passes  the  Commons,  140, 
141.  Debate  in  the  Lords;  the  Bill  passed, 
141.  Resolution  earned  in  the  Lords  in  fa- 
vor of  retaining  the  Dutch  guards,  145. 
William's  message  to  the  Commons,  147. 
The  previous  question  carried,  14S.  Ad- 
dress to  the  King,  149.  Discussion  on 
naval  administration,  150, 151.  Clause  for 
the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  take 
account  of  property  forfeited  in  Ireland; 
the  Lords  demur;  prorogation,  152.  Pro- 
ceedings on  the  establishment  of  the  Scot- 
tish Company  for  colonizing  Darien,  1S1. 
Assembles  in  Nov.,  1699,  209.  Intemper- 
ate address  of  the  Commons  to  the  King; 
attack  on  Somers,  210.  On  Burnet,  212. 
Second  attack  on  Somers,  215,  216.  Pro- 
ceedings on  the  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers on  Irish  forfeited  estates,  221.  Remu- 
neration to  the  Commissioners  who  signed 
the  report,  222.  Sir  Richard  Levinz  sent 
to  the  Tower;  the  Resumption  Bill,  223. 
Extravagant  grants  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  226.  The  Resumption  Bill  tacked 
to  the  Land-Tax  Bill;  indignation  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  227.  Amendments  carried 
by  them,  228.  Re jected  by  the  Commons : 
violence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  229^ 
Conferences  between  the  Houses,  231,  232. 
The  Lords  give  way  and  pass  the  Bill,  234. 
Motion  in  the  Commons  for  the  removal  of 
Lord  Somers  from  office;  its  defeat,  230. 
Prorogation,  237.  Dissolution,  249. 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  summoned  by  James 
II.,  in  16S9,  iii.  1S3.  Passes  the  Toleration 
Act,  1S8.  Confiscates  the  property  of  Prot- 
estants, 189. 
Parliament  (Irish),  of  1692,  assembles ;  its 
Composition  and  limited  powers,  iv.  330. 
Rejects  the  Act  of  Settlement;  appoints 
Committee  of  Grievances,  331. 


Ineffectual  attempt  to  rescind  Parliament,  Scotch,  constitution  of,  i  86 
the  resolution,  20,21.  The  army  reduced]  Parliament  of  1685,  its  subserviency  to 
to  10,000  men,  21.     Liberal  provision  for!     James  II.,  459.    Enacts  the  statute  against 
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conventicle?,  400.  Assembles  in  1086,  ii. 
110.  ltd  refractory  spirit,  111.  Repre- 
sentatives of  towns,  112.  Adjourned,  115. 
The  Parliament  of  16S0,  factious  in,  iii.  315. 
l'asses  the  Act  of  Incapacitation  ;  refuses 
supplies,  317.  Adjourned,  331.  Reassem 
bles  in  1090 ;  factiousness  and  venality  of 
the  leading  statesmen,  020.  Government 
obtains  a  majority,  621.  Votes  supplies 
622.  Restores  the  ejected  Presbyterian 
ministers,  624.  Settles  the  Church  const! 
tution,  624,  62T.  Settles  the  question  of 
Church  patronage,  62T.  Adjourns,  033 
Reassembles  in  1093,  iv.  330.  Its  unex 
pected  moderation,  340.  Meets  in  1005, 
510.  Proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Glencoe 
massacre,  510,  517.  Votes  supply,  524 
Meets  in  the  autumn  of  1000 ;  passes  acts 
for  the  security  of  government ;  act  for  the 
settling  of  schools,  704.  Passes  an  act  in 
corporating  a  Company  to  carry  out  Pater 
son's  scheme  ;  powers  given  to  the  Compa- 
ny, v.  174. 

Partition  Treaty,  the  first,  v.  109.  Unrea- 
sonable outcry  against,  100-115.  The  sec- 
ond Partition  Treaty,  15S,  159. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  ii.  55. 

Pasquinades,  ii.  248. 

Patcrson,  'William,  his  plan  of  a  National 
Hank, iv.  450.  His  fruitless  projects;  his 
intimacy  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  v.  167 
Popularity  of  his  schemes  in  Scotland,  100 
Proposes  the  colonization  of  Darien  by 
Scotland,  171-174.  His  examination  before 
the  House  of  Commons;  his  obstinate  self- 
delusion,  1S2.  Sails  for  America,  1S4.  His 
disastrous  failure,  191. 

Patrick,  Simon,  preacher  at  St.  Paul's,  Cov 
ent  Garden,  i.  308.  Takes  part  in  the 
conference  with  Roman  Catholic  divines, 
ii.  139.  His  share  in  resisting  the  reading 
of  James  II. 's  Declaration,  321,  322.  A 
member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
iii.  425.  Employed  to  rewrite  the  Collects ; 
his  stvle,  431,  and  note.  Made  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  439.  Translated  to  the  See  of 
Ely,  iv.  39. 

Pauperism,  diminution  of,  i.  392,  note. 

Payne,  Neville,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  617. 
Flies  to  Scotland ;  seized  and  examined 
by  torture;  his  firmness,  632. 

Pearson,  John,  Bishop  of  Chester,  i.  308.  His 
death,  ii.  81. 

Pechell,  Dr.  John,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  ii.  250.  Behavior  of  Jef- 
reys  to,  201. 

Peculiars,  Court  of,  ii.  83. 

Pelham,  Henry,  Parliamentary  corruption 
under,  iii.  494. 

Pemberton,  counsel  for  the  bishops,  ii.  345, 


849. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of,  collects 
the  Wiltshire  militia  to  oppose  Monmouth, 
i.  549.  Removed  from  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ancy of  Wiltshire,  ii.  300.  Present  at  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  iii.  107. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  407. 
One  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  540.  Appoint- 
ed Lord  Privy  Seal,  iv.  106.  Appointed 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  508.  His  part 
in  the  debate  on  Fenwick's  attainder,  684, 
CS7.  English  negotiator  at  Ryswick,  71 1. 
Appointed  President  of  the  Council,  v.  154. 
Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers  to  the 
Resumption  Bill,  228. 

Fendergrasa  warns  Portland  of  the  assassin- 


ation plot,  iv.  598.  His  interview  with  Wil- 
liam 111.,  500.     His  evidence,  6<>7. 

Penn,  William,  his  influence  with  James  II. ; 
his  high  reputation,  i.  409.  His  character, 
470-472.  Conducts  the  bargain  for  the 
ransom  of  the  Taunton  young  ladies,  607, 
and  note.  His  presence  at  the  execution 
of  Cornish,  014.  At  the  burning  of  Eliza- 
beth Gaunt,  015.  His  services  to  James 
II.,  ii.  207.  His  proposal  of  equivalents, 
222.  At  Chester,  272.  Negotiates  with 
the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  275,  270, 
and  note.  Advises  a  Jacobite  invasion  of 
England,  iii.  531.  Examined  by  the  Privy 
Council,  542.  Held  to  bail,  543.  Takes 
part  in  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  052.  Inform- 
ed against  by  Preston,  iv.  IS.  Warrant 
issued  against,  21.  His  flight;  bis  inter- 
view with  Lord  Sidney,  27.  Pardoned;  his 
faithlessness,  28. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  his  report  on  the  English 
Navy,  i.  278,  2S4,  note.  His  account  of 
Bristol,  312.  His  traveling  adventures, 
347.  His  administration  of  the  Admiralty, 
410;  ii.42G.  Examined  as  a  witness  against 
the  bishops,  350. 

Pepysian  Library,  ballads  in,  i.  26S,  note,  316, 
note,  417,  note;  ii.  95.  Maps  of  London 
in,  i.  327,  note.     MSS.  in,  560,  note. 

Perth,  James  Drummond,  Kail  of,  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  apostatizes,  ii.  105.  Supports 
the  policy  of  James  II.,  Ill,  117.  Retires 
from  Edinburgh  ;  his  attempted  flight,  501. 
liaised  to  the  dukedom  by  James  III.,  v. 
244. 

Peter  the  First,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  his  visit  to 
England,  v.  50.  Surprise  excited  by  his 
character,  02.  His  passion  for  maritime 
pursuits  ;  interest  felt  for  him  in  England, 
63.  His  intercourse  with  William  III.; 
lodges  at  Deptford,  04.  His  interviews  with 
Burnet;  his  filthy  habits;  visits  Ports- 
mouth ;  his  departure,  06. 

Peterborough,  Henry  Mordaunt,  Earl  of,  au- 
thor of  llalstead's  u  Succinct  Genealo- 
gies," i.  243,  note.  Converted  to  Popery, 
ii.  181.  Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Northamptonshire,  302.  His  suit  against 
William,  310.     Impeached,  iii.  402. 

"Petition  of  Right,"  i.  70.  Violated  by 
Charles  L,  86. 

Petre,  Father,  ii.  56.  Refused  a  dispensation 
by  the  Pope,  S2.  Tyrconnel's  intrigues 
with,  120.     A  privy  councilor,  292. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  i.  263,  note.  His  Po- 
litical Arithmetic,  314,  note.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  3S2.  HU 
statement  of  laborers'  wage-,  380.  His  set- 
tlement at  Kenmare,  iii.  124. 

Philip's  Norton,  skirmish  at,  i.  555. 

Pilgrimages,  advantages  of,  i.  7.  From  En- 
gland to  Rome,  8. 

Piracy  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  v.  204. 

Pitt,  "William,  instance  of  his  disinterested 
patriotism,  v.  135. 

Place  Bill,  iv.  306,  30-8-311,  433.  Negatived 
by  William  III.,  434.  Rejected  by  the 
Commons,  47S. 

Placemen,  true  principles  of  their  admission 
to  Parliament,  iv.,  305-307. 

Plantftgenets,  their  greatness,  i.  14. 

Plowdcn,  Francis,  iii.  184.     One  of  the  Lords 
Justices  appointed  by  James  II.  for  Ire- 
land, iv.  80. 
ococke,  Edward,  i.  SOS. 

Pole,  Reginald,  ii.  205. 
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rollexfen,  counsel  for  Baxter,  i.  457.     Conn-  Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  his  intrigues  at  Mad- 
gel  for  the  bishops,    ii.   347.     Appointed!     rid  in  behalf  of  the  French,  v.  169.     Be- 


Chief  Justice  of  (.'.minion  I'lcas,  iii.  21 

Pohvarth,  Lord  (Sir  Patrick  Hume),  i.  500 
Takes  part  in  Argyle's  expedition  to  Scot. 
land,  512.  His  disputes  with  Argyle,  513 
517.  Escapes  to  tlie  Continent,  51S.  Joins 
William  III.  at  the  Hague,  ii.  422.  At 
tends  meeting  of  Scotchmen  in  London,  502 
Joins  the  opposition  to  government  at  Ed- 
inburgh, iii.  270,  317.  liaised  to  the  Peer- 
age, iv.  341.  Made  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland ;  gives  the  casting  vote  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  Thomas  Aikenhead,  706. 

Pomponne,  his  share  in  the  conversation  with 
Portland  on  the  Spanish  succession,  v.  88. 
89. 

Ponet,  Bishop,  an  English  Reformer,  i.  47. 

"Pope,  burning  of  the,"  ii.  359;  v.  24S,  249. 

Popish  Plot,  i.  "217,  219.  Reaction  in  regard 
to,  241. 

Porter,  George,  a  Jacobite  adventurer,  iv, 
514.  Heads  a  Jacobite  riot,  529.  Admit- 
ted to  Barclay's  assassination  plot,  591. 
COO.  Arrested,  005.  Gives  evidence  against 
his  confederates,  605,  606.  His  dealings 
with  the  agents  of  Fenwick,  043.  Giv 
formation  of  the  intrigue,  644. 

Porter,  Sir  Charles,  one  of  William  III.'s 
Lords  Justices  for  Ireland,  iii.  611.  Sign 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  iv.  95. 

Portland,  Earl  of,  afterward  Duke  (William 
Bentinck),  his  fidelity  to  William  III.,  ii. 
157.  His  mission  to  England  in  10S7,  175 
Letter  of  William  to  him,  412.  Appointed 
Groom  of  the  Stole,  iii.  22.  Raised  to  the 
peerage,  110.  Accompanies  William  to  Ire- 
land, 543.  His  Dutch  cavalry  at  the  bat 
tie  of  the  Boyne,  565.  Accompanies  Wil- 
liam to  Holland,  iv.  1.  Sent  to  consult  Sir 
William  Temple,  333.  His  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  the  East  India  Company,  501 
Sent  to  summon  Boufflers  to  surrender  \a- 
mur,  536.  Proposed  grant  of  Crown  lands 
in  Wales  to,  5S4.  Receives  information 
of  the  assassination  plot,  59S,  599.  Sent  t( 
England  by  William  to  raise  money,  632. 
His' meetings  with  Boufflers,  710,  717".  Set- 
ties  the  terms  of  peace,  723.  Sent  embas- 
sador to  France,  v.  67.  His  deportment 
toward  William  III.,  68.  His  jealousy  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  69.  His  embassy 
in  Paris,  70.  Splendor  of  his  equipage, 
71.  Impression  on  the  French  people ;  his 
personal  popularity;  reception  by  the  King, 
73.  His  demand  for  the  removal  of  James 
II.'s  Court  from  St.  Germains,  75.  Re- 
monstrates against  the  countenance  given 
to  assassins,  76.  Annoyances  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  Court  of  St.  Germains, 
7S.  His  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession,  7S.  8.8.  His  discussion  with 
Pomponne  and  Torcy,  88-90.  Applies  to 
William  for  instructions,  90.  His  answer 
to  the  French  negotiators  ;  his  farewell  in- 
terview with  Louis  XIV.;  honors  paid  to 
him,  91.  His  sullen  behavior  to  William 
III.,  lod.  Commissioner  for  signing  the 
Treaty  of  Loo,  118.  His  continued  hostil- 
ity to  Albemarle;  repels  the  King's  ad- 
vances, 155.  Retires  from  Court,  157.  His 
presence  at  the  death-bed  of  William  III., 
257. 
Portman,  Sir  William,  takes  Monmouth  pris- 
oner, i.  571.  Joins  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  403. 


comes  Prime  Minister,  100.     His  infidelity 
and  hypocrisy,  100,  161.     Practices  on  the 
king's  superstition,  162. 
Port.  Royal,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  iv. 

265. 
Portsmouth,  James  II.  at,  ii.  272. 
Portsmouth,  Duchess  of,  i.  195,  241,  399.    Her 
conduct  during  the  last  illness  of  Charles 
II.,  405. 
Post-office,  profits  of,  assigned  to  James,  Duke 
of  York,  i.  216.     Service  of,  under  Charles 
II. ;  revenue  of,  359. 
Poussin,  French  embassador,  ordered  to  leave 

England,  v.  246,  247. 
Powell,  Sir  John,  ii.  231.     One  of  the  judges 
at   the   bishops'   trial,  345.     Delivers  his 
opinion,  353.     Dismissed,   3S6.     Restored 
to  the  Bench,  iii.  21.     Presides  on  Ander- 
ton's  trial,  iv.  370. 
Powis,  Sir  Thomas,  Solicitor  General,  ii.  79. 
Appointed  Attorney  General;  conducts  the 
prosecution  of  the  bishops,  345,  34S,  352. 
Carries  news  of  the  ir  acquittal  to  Sunder- 
land, 356.     Counsel  for  Fenwick,  iv.  670. 
Powis,    William    Herbert,   Earl    of,   ii.    43. 
Made  a  Privy  Councilor,  79.    His  advice 
to  James  II.,  134.     Attends  James  to  Ire- 
land, iii.  151.     Made  a  Knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter at  St.  Germains,  iv.  205. 
Powle,  Henry,  ii.  573.    ( 'bosen  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  575. 
Poynings,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  statute 

of,  iv.  331,  332. 
Prerogative  of  early  English  kings,  how  lim- 
ited, i.  37.     Stretched  by  Elizabeth,  59. 
Presbyterianism,   established   by  the   Long 

Parliament,  i.  147. 
Presbyterians,  their  mode  of  worship,  i.  49. 
Favorable  to  Richard  Cromwell,  131.    Co, 
alesce  with  the  Royalists,  134. 
Presbyterians,  Scotch,  their  hostility  to  other 
Protestant   Churches,  iii.  204,  and   note. 
Disgust  felt  in  England  at  their  intoler. 
ance,  iv.  169. 
Press,  censorship  of,  i.  510.     Abolished,  iv. 

4SS.  Effect,  of  its  liberation,  544,  548. 
Preston,  Richard  Graham,  Viscount,  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Halifax  from  Paris,  i.  259,  note. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  475.  His, 
moderate  counsel  to  James  II.,  ii.  40.  Made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 300.  Appointed  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  440.  One  of  the  Council 
of  Five,  46S.  The  head  of  the  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  iii.  532,  653.  Intrusted  with 
papers  for  St.  Germains,  654,  655,  note. 
Arrested,  657.  His  trial  and  conviction, 
iv.  14,  15.  His  confessions,  17,  19.  Par- 
doned ;  his  translation  of  Bo.  thins,  29. 
Prideaux,  Dr.  Humphrey,  i.  303.     Dean  of 

Norwich,  ii.  325. 
Prideaux,  Edmund,  buys  his  liberation  from 

Jeffreys,  i.  604. 
Primogeniture,  right  of,  not  sanctioned  by 

Scripture,  i.  06,  67. 
Printing,  invention  of,  i.  43.  Rarity  of  press- 
es in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  364,  and 
note. 
Prior,  Matthew,  his  early  intimacy  with 
Charles  Montague,  it  1S7.  His  ballad 
against  Coningsby,  iv.  32S,  note.  His  Ode 
on  the  taking  of  Namur,  542.  His  letter 
to  Vernon,  659.  Secretary  to  the  English 
Legation  at  Ryswick,  711.     Secretary  of 
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Legation  at  Paris  under  the  Duke  of  Port 
land  ;  anecdote  of  his  conversation  witl 
Portland,  v.  70,  71.  Attentions  paid  to  him 
in  Paris,  71.  Takes  the  part  of  Albemarle 
against  Portland,  15(5. 

Privy  Council,  L  225,  226. 

Procopius,  his  marvelous  account  of  Britain, 

Psalmanazar,  George,  his  account  of  high- 
way robbery  in  the  south  of  France,  v. 
94,  note. 

Pulton,  Andrew,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
ii.  103,  note. 

Puritans,  dissatisfied  with  the  Reformation, 
i.  55.  Become  Republican;  their  strength, 
57.  Support  Queen  Elizabeth,  58,  and 
note.  Their  separation  from  the  Church 
widened,  74,  77.  Their  extreme  attach- 
ment to  the  Old  Testament,  75.  Their 
gloomy  fanaticism,  76.  Their  settlements 
in  America,  86.  Incur  general  hatred  and 
contempt,  150,  155.  Their  austerity,  150, 
151.  Hypocrites  among  them,  155.  Per- 
secution of,  165.  Their  antipathy  to  polite 
literature,  370. 

Puritan  soldiers,  character  of,  i.  114-117. 
Their  objects,  123.  Conspire  against  Rich- 
ard Cromwell,  133.  Divisions  among  them, 
135.  Their  temper  on  the  eve  of  the  Res- 
toration, 139.  Their  reception  of  Charles 
II.,  140.     Disbanded,  144. 

Pusignan,  Brigadier,  iii.  150.  Killed  before 
Londonderry,  179. 

Pym,  John,  impeachment  of,  i.  101. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  v.  S3. 


Quakers,  original,  i.  153.  Under  James  IT., 
466-472.  Provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act 
respecting,  iii.  70.  Their  losses  in  the 
Irish  outbreak,  145.  Origin  and  early  his- 
tory of  the  sect,  iv.  21-26.  See  Fox, 
George. 

Queensbury,  William  Douglas,  Duke  of,  ii. 
104.  His  fall  in  James  II.'s  favor,  10S,  109. 
Dismissed  from  his  employments,  110.  Ar- 
rives in  Scotland,  iii.  256.  His  proceedings 
in  the  Convention,  259. 

Quiros,  Don  Francisco  Bernardo  de,  Spanish 
negotiator  at  Ryswick,  iv.  711.  Discovers 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  v. 
119. 

R. 

Racine,  iv.  242,  243. 

Radcliffe,  Dr.  John,  i.  344. 

Ramsay's  regiment,  iii.  321. 

Raphael,  cartoons  of,  iii.  52. 

Rapin,  de  Thoyras,  his  account  of  William 
I  II.'s  voyage,  ii.  443. 

"Rapparees,"  iii.  144,  154,  157. 

Reading,  dismissal  of  magistrates  at,  ii.  310. 
Skirmish  at,  497. 

Recoinage.     See  Currency. 

Recoinage  Act,  iv.  5S0. 

Red  Bridge,  the,  affair  of,  iv.  428. 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  proposals  for,  in 
1692,  iv.  299. 

Reformation,  early  efforts  for,  1.  42.  Assist- 
ed by  the  invention  of  printing,  43.  In 
England,  46.  Dissatisfies  the  Puritans, 
56. 

Reformers,  English,  i.  40,  47.  Their  leaning 
toward  Calvinism,  72,  74. 

Regency,  scheme  of,  debated  by  the  Lords, 
ii.  531.    Its  inconsistency,  5S2.    And  inex- 


!     pedieney,  584,  5S5.    Rejected  by  a  majority 

I     of  two,  5S7. 

Regulators  of  corporations,  hoard  of,  ii.  309. 
Their  ill  success,  310. 

Remonstrance,  the,  i.  99. 

Rent,  increase  of,  i.  297. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  ii.  471. 

Restoration,  the,  i.  140.  Changes  under,  107, 
170. 

Resumption  Bill,  the,  v.  223.  Tacked  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  Land-Tax  Bill, 
227.  The  Lords'  Amendments  rejected  by 
the  Commons,  229.  Conferences,  231. 
The  Bill  passed,  234. 

Revenue  of  England  in  10S5,  i.  207.  Various 
heads  of,  26S,  269. 

Revolution  of  16SS,  effects  of,  i.  104.  Its  pe- 
culiar character,  ii.  611.  Benefits  derived 
from,  613-G15. 

Rhynsault,  story  of,  i.  5S9,  and  note. 

Rice,  Stephen,  Irish  Chief  Baron,  ii.  124 ;  iii. 
IIS.  His  mission  to  James  II.  and  Louis 
XIV.,  139. 

Richard  I.,  i.  17. 

Richard  III.,  ljis  usurpation  submitted  to  by 
the  Church,  iii.  402. 

Richelieu,  reduces  the  Huguenots  to  submis- 
sion; confirms  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ii.  12. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  joins  in  the  resistance 
of  the  Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill,  v.  22S. 

Riddell,  captor  of  Argyle,  i.  519. 

Ridlev,  Bishop,  i.  47. 

Right,  Petition  of,  i.  79. 

Rights,  Bill  of,  rejected  by  the  Commons,  iii. 
357.  Lost,  358.  Passed;  clauses  against 
Popery,  451.  Settles  the  Dispensing  Power, 
452. 

Rights,  declaration  of,  iii.  356. 

Roads,  badness  of,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
i.  347,  350. 

Rohart,  a  Swiss  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
iv.  502.     His  flight,  505. 

Robertson,  Alexander,  iii.  334.  Defeated  by 
Mackay  at  St.  Johnston's,  336. 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  ii.  164. 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of,  his  char- 
acter, i.  237.  Resists  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
241.  His  conduct  in  office,  257.  Removed 
from  the  Treasury,  259.  Denounced  by 
Halifax,  400.  Lord  President  at  James  II.'s 
accession,  412.  Appointed  Lord  Treasurer, 
415.  His  embarrassment  in  regard  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  compliances,  433.  Sits  on 
the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  ii.  36.  His  ad- 
vice to  James,  39.  His  intrigue  in  favor 
of  Catharine  Sedley,  66.  His  loss  of  influ- 
ence, 69,  143.  Made  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioner, S9.  Attempt  to  convert  him  to 
Popery;  his  conferences  with  Popish  di- 
vines, 140.  His  interview  with  Barillon, 
141.  His  distress  ;  his  conversation  with 
the  King,  142.  His  dismission,  143.  Un- 
worthily regarded  as  a  martyr  for  the 
Church,  144.  Effects  of  his  dismission,  14S, 
lsO.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire, 
302.  His  proposal  for  calling  a  Parlia- 
ment, 405.  His  speech  in  the  Council  of 
Lords,  4S2.  Speaks  in  favor  of  a  regency, 
581.  Takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  iii.  30.  Employed  to  mediate 
with  the  non-juring  Bishops,  iv.  31.  His 
dislike  of  the  Marl  boroughs'  influence  over 
Princess  Anne,  152.  Made  Privy  Council- 
or, 166.  Manages  the  conference  with  the 
Commons  in  the  question  of  Naval  Affairs, 
275.    Supports  the  Bill  for  regulating  State 
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Trials,  431.     Resists  Fenwick's  attainder. 
6S3.      Brings  forward  the  subject  of  the 
Scottish  colonization  scheme,  v.  181, 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  their  influence  in  the 
amalgamation  of  races,  i.  21.    In  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  22. 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  social  benefits  of 
equalizing  tendencies  of,  i.  21.     Hatred  of, 
in  England,  220.     Ferment  against,  223. 
Roman  Catholic  country  gentlemen,  ii.  30i 

308,  note. 
Roman   Catholic   divines,  overmatched   by 

Protestant  writers,  ii.  102. 
Roman  Catholics,  their  principle  of  resist- 
ance to  sovereigns,  i.  54.     Attached  to  the 
Royalist  party,  96.     Causes  of  antipathy 
to,  in  England,  ii.  6.     Why  discredited,  7 
8.     Moderate  section  of,  42.     Violent  party 
of,  43.     Question  of  removal  of  disabilitie: 
from,  213.      Indue    employment    of,   by 
James  II.,  221,  222. 
Romans  in  Britain,  i.  4. 
Rome,  Church  of,  benefits  of,  in  Dark  A 
i.  21,22.    Becomes  obstructive  to  progr 
44.     Its  tenets ;  uniformity  of  its  services, 
49. 
Rome,  Court  of,  its  policy,  i.  433.     Advises 
moderation  to  James  II.,  ii.  10, 19.     Rep- 
robates Louis  XIV.1  s  conduct  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, 16. 
Rome,  Saxon  pilgrimages  to,  i.  8.     English 
embassy  at,  ii.  244,  24S.     Privileges  of  em- 
bassadors in,  402.    Report  of  William  HI.'s 
death  arrives  at,  iii.  5S2. 
Romney,  Earl  of  (Henry   Sidney),  ii.  3T2. 
His  conversation  with  Halifax,  374.    Tran- 
scribes the  invitation  to  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  378.     Arrives  in  Holland,  407. 
His  intrigue  with  Lady  Sunderland,  411 
One  of  the  Lords  Justices  for  Ireland,  iii 
611.     Succeeds  Shrewsbury  as  Secretary  of 
State,  650.    His  interview  with  Penn,  iv. 
27.     Made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  16S, 
328.    Adjourns  the  Parliament ;  his  recall, 
332.      His    display   of   fireworks    in    St. 
James's  Park,  554.    Grant  of  forfeited  Irish 
property  to  him,  v.  219. 
Ronquillo,    Spanish   embassador,   his   house 
plundered  by  rioters,  ii.  516.     His  account 
of  James  II.'s  conduct  in  Ireland,  i: 
Rooke,  Sir   George,  Rear   Admiral,  escorts 
William  III.  to  Holland,  iv.  1.     Leads  the 
flotilla  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  216.    Con 
voys  the  Smyrna  fleet,  375.     Attacked  by 
the  French ;   escapes,  376.     His  evidence 
before   the   Commons,  424.      His   dispute 
with  Lord  Orford,  v.  154. 
Rookwood,  Ambrose,  his  share  in  the 
sination  plot,  iv.  590.     Arrested,  602.    I 
trial,  615.     Execution,  616. 
Rose  Tavern,  the,  meetings  of  Whig  mem- 
bers at,  iv.  663. 
Rosen,  Count  of,  accompanies  James  II.  to 
Ireland,  iii.  150.    Commands  the  troops  be- 
sieging Londonderry,   109,  170.     Returns 
with  James  to  Dublin,  178.     Resumes  the 
command  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  207. 
His  barbaritv,  208.     Recalled  to  Dublin, 
210.     Recalled  to  France,  529. 
Roses,  Wars  of  the,  i.  20.     Destruction  of 

great  houses  in,  36. 
Rosewell,  Thomas,  ii  206. 
Ross,  Lord,  iii.  270.     A  confederate  of  Mont- 
gomery, 61G.    Betrays  his  conspiracy,  630. 
Roundheads,  designation  of,  i.  93.     The  par 


96.  Their  disputes  with  the  Cavaliers  after 
the  Restoration,  145. 

Royal  Society  founded,  i.  378. 

Royalists,  in  the  Long  Parliament,  i.  92.  Dis- 
satisfied with  Charles  II.,  177.  Their  aver- 
sion to  a  standing  army,  272. 

Royston,  military  exactions  at,  iv.  493. 

Rumbold,  Richard,  i.  4S9.  Accompanies  Ar- 
gyle,  504.  Takes  the  Castle  of  Ardkiu- 
glass,  516.  Endeavors  to  support  Argyle's 
authority,  517.  His  capture,  524.  Execu- 
ted ;  his  justification  of  the  Rye  House 
Blot,  525. 

Rump.     See  Parliament,  the  Long. 

Rumsey,  John,  his  evidence  against  Cornish, 
i.  612,  613. 

Rupert,  Prince,  his  land  and  sea  service,  i. 
2S0.     His  scientific  pursuits,  3S0. 

Russell,  Edward.     See  Orford,  Earl  of. 

Russell,  Edward  (cousin  to  the  above),  joins 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  460. 

Russell,  Ladv  Rachel,  ii.  5'.H> ;  iii,  344.  Her 
letter  to  Halifax,  370.  Refuses  to  allow 
her  son  to  be  a  candidate  for  Middlesex, 
iv.  557.  Intercedes  with  William  HI.  in. 
behalf  of  Lord  Clancarty,  v.  26. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  his  dealings  with  the 
French  embassador,  i.  214.  Becomes  a 
Privy  Councilor,  227.  His  execution,  251. 
Attended  by  Burnet  in  his  last  moments, 
ii.  164.  His  attainder  reversed,  iii.  S45, 
346.     Inquiry  into  his  trial,  463. 

Russia,  insignificance  of  (time  of  Charles  II.), 
i.  1S5.  Ignorance  in  regard  to,  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  v.  59.  Trade  with,  60. 
Early  English  embassies,  their  description 
of  the  barbarism  of  the  court  and  capital; 
barbarism  of  the  Ru.-^ian  legations  in  En- 
gland, 61. 

Rutland,  John,  Earl  of,  ii.  300.  Joins  the 
rising  in  the  North,  472. 

Ruvigny,  Marquess  of.    See  Galway,  Earl  of. 

Rye  House  Plot,  i.  250,  251.  Rumbold's  jus- 
tification of,  525. 

Ryswick,  Congress  of,  questions  of  prece- 
dence, and  delays,  iv.  712-716.  Terms 
upon,  722.    The  treaty  signed,  723. 


S. 
Sabbath,  Judaical,  adopted  by  the  Puritans, 


ty,  how  composed,  95.    Their  arguments,!    of  Lord  Portland,  715,  note 


Sacheverell,  William,  ii.  573;  iii.  IS.  His 
clause  of  the  Corporation  Bill,  46S. 

Sackville,  Colonel  Edward,  a  Jacobite  agent, 
his  interview  with  Marlborough,  iv.  53. 
Forwards  Marlborough's  letter  to  Melfort, 
459,  note. 

Saint  Germains,  ii.  555.  James  II.'s  court  at, 
iv.  343.    Its  fanaticism  and  jealousies,  345. 

Saint  Helena,  insurrection  at,  against  the 
East  India  Company,  iv.  123. 

Saint  James's  Square,  i.  332.  Nuisances  in. 
334. 

Saint  Louis,  order  of,  iv.  359. 
t.  Mawes,  borough  of,  v.  251. 

Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  rebuilding  of,  i. 
327.  Opened  for  public  worship  on  the 
Thanksgiving  Day,  iv.  728. 

Saint  Ruth,  French  General,  arrives  at  Lim- 
erick, iv.  71.  Sends  re-enforcements  to  Ath- 
lone,76.  Thwarted  by  Tyrconnel;  his  jeal- 
ousy of  Sarsfield,  77.  Retreats,  79.  De- 
termines to  fight,  81.  Gives  battle  at 
Aghrirn,  S3.     Killed  in  the  battle,  84. 

Saint  Simon,  Duke  of,  iv.  242.     Hia  opinion 
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Saint  Victor,  aids  the  flight  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  50(5. 

Salisbury,  William's  entry  into,  ii.  494. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of,  converted  to 
Popery,  ii.  181.  Conflict  of  his  servants 
with  the  populace,  358.  Impeached,  iii. 
462.  His  signature  forged  by  Robert  Young, 

.  iv.  223. 

Salisbury,  John,  editor  of  the  Flying  Post, 
iv.  696. 

Sancroft,  Archbishop,  attends  at  Charles  II. 's 
death-bed,  i.  403.  Consulted  regarding  the 
papers  left  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles 
II.,  ii.  41.  Declines  an  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missionership,  87.  Meetings  of  prelates  at 
his  house,  320,  321.  Draws  up  the  petition 
of  the  bishops,  322.  (See  Bishops,  the  Sev- 
en.) His  return  to  his  palace  after  the  ac- 
quittal, 340.  His  pastoral  letter,  3G2.  His 
counsel  to  James  I.,  430.  Assures  Jame 
of  his  loyalty,  441.  His  conversation  with 
James,  454," 455.  Presents  a  petition  for 
the  calling  a  Parliament,  405.  Presides 
over  the  meeting  of  Lords  at  Guildhall, 
512.  The  head  of  the  Royalist  party,  544 
His  plan  for  a  Regency,  568,  note.  Ab- 
sents himself  from  the  Lords'  debate  there 
upon,  531.  Inconsistency  of  his  principles 
583,  5S4.  Refnses  to  take  the  oath  of  al 
legiance  to  William  and  Mary,  iii.  29.  His 
seclusion,  69.  His  scruples  in  regard  to 
the  consecration  of  Burnet,  and  weak  con- 
duct, 70.  Becomes  a  non-juror,  410.  Re- 
mains in  his  palace  on  sufferance,  4S3.  Of- 
fers of  the  government  to,  iv.  31.  His  ob 
stinacy,  35.  Ejected  from  Lambeth,  30. 
His  anger;  his  hatred  to  the  Established 
Church,  37.  Provides  for  a  succession  of 
non-juring  prelates,  38.  His  name  forged 
by  Robert  Young,  222.  Regarded  with 
aversion  at  the  Court  of  St.  Gennains, 
346. 

Sanctuaries,  advantages  of,  i.  7. 

Sarsfield,  Patrick,  at  the  battle  of  Sedge 
moor,  i.  5C5.  Repulsed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  troops  at  Wincanton,  ii.  473.  His 
birth  and  early  career,  iii.  184,  1S5.  H 
successes  in  Connaught,  383.  Insists  on 
defending  Limerick,  602.  Surprises  the 
English  artillery,  605.  1  lis  administration 
at  Limerick,  iv.  69.  His  colleagues  are 
jealous  of  him,  77.  His  advice  to  avoid 
a  battle,  SO.  Commands  the  reserve  at 
Aghrim,  S4.  Retreats  to  Limerick,  S7.  De- 
spairs of  the  defense,  91.  His  interview 
with  Ruvigny,  92.  His  dispute  with  Gin- 
kell,  96.  Enlists  Irish  volunteers  for  the 
Erench  service,  98.  Desertions  from  his 
regiments,  101.  Scene  at  his  departu: 
from  Cork,  102.  Destined  to  take  part  in 
the  French  invasion  of  England,  199.  Dis- 
tinguishes himself  at  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirk,  253.  Mortally  wounded  at  Landen, 
371. 

Savile,  Henry,  anecdote  of,  related  by  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  iv.  504. 

Savoy,  the,  establishment  of  Jesuits  in,  ii.  91. 
Privileges  of,  abolished,  iv.  699. 

Sawyer,  Sir  Robert,  Attorney  General,  ii.  7G, 
77.  Dismissed,  315.  Counsel  for  the  bish- 
ops, 349.  Raises  difficulties  in  regard  to 
AVilliam  III.'s  title,  548.  Called  to  account 
for  bis  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  Sir 
Thomas  Armstrong,  iii.  475.  Elected  for 
Cambridge  University,  4^5. 

Saxons  in  Britain ;    their  heathenism,  i.  4. 


Their  conversion,  5.  Progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, 6.  Their  struggle  with  the  Danes, 
9.  Tyrannized  over  by  the  Normans,  12. 
Amalgamated  with  the  Normans,  16.  Sax- 
on colonists  in  Ireland,  ii.  121. 

Saxony,  Elector  of,  his  unreasonable  de- 
mands in  the  alliance  against  France,  iv. 
236.  William  HI.  compounds  with  him, 
239.  His  quarrel  with  Austria,  302. 
axton,  witness  against  Lord  Delamere,  ii. 
37. 

Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  ii.  300. 

Schcening,  Saxon  Minister,  his  venality,  iv. 
239. 

Schomberg,  Frederick,  Count  of,  afterward 
Duke,  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  his  expedition  to  England,  ii. 
421.  Made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  iii.  110. 
Prepares  for  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  372. 
His  popular  qualities,  373,  374.  His  inter- 
view with  the  House  of  Commons,  374. 
Lands  in  Ireland,  375.  Takes  Carrick- 
fergus,  381.  Advances;  arrives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  enemy,  382.  Compo- 
sition of  his  army,  3S3.  His  troops  ill  pro- 
vided, 3S4.  Detects  a  conspiracy  among 
his  French  troops,  3S5,  386.  Sickness  and 
demoralization  of  his  English  troops,  387. 
His  prudence  and  skill  under  difficulties, 
389.  Opinions  of  his  conduct,  390,  391. 
Takes  Charlemont,  530.  His  opinion 
against  fighting  at  the  Boyne,  569.  His 
death,  572. 

Schomberg,  Meinhart.  See  Leinster,  Duke 
of. 

Sclater,  Edward,  his  double  apostasy,  ii.  79. 

Scotch  Covenanters  (time  of  Argyle's  expedi- 
tion), their  fanaticism,  i.  513,  514. 

"Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  Display- 
ed," iii.  635. 

Scotch  refugees  in  Holland,  i.  497-501.  Their 
unreasonable  conduct,  501-503. 

Scotch  soldiers,  mutiny  of,  at  Ipswich,  iii.  35. 
Surrender  at  discretion,  38. 

Scotland,  its  union  of  Crowns  with  England, 
i.  60.  Character  of  the  population,  61. 
Effects  of  the  Union,  62.  Reformation  in, 
63.  Turbulence  of  the  people;  their  re- 
ligious feelings,  87.  Charles  I.'s  war  with, 
89.  Recognition  of  Charles  II.  by,  121. 
Conquered  by  Cromwell,  122.  Under 
Charles  II.,  172.  Prelacy  in,  173.  Under 
the  government  of  James,  Duke  of  York, 
253.  State  of  (16S0),  ii.  103.  Parties  in  the 
Council,  104.  Favor  shown  to  Roman 
Catholics,  106.  News  from,  intercepted  by 
James  II.,  1 14.  Arbitrary  government  in, 
116.  Partial  toleration  under  James  II., 
192.  Sympathy  for  the  seven  bishops,  341. 
Affairs  of,  during  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
invasion,  560.  Violence  of  the  revolution 
in,  iii.  223.  Grievances,  224.  Elections  ; 
Episcopal  clergy  u  rabbled,"  225.  Pro- 
posed legislative  union  with  England,  229. 
Prosperity  of,  under  Cromwell,  230,  and 
note.    Commercial  relations  with  England, 

231.  Motives  of  the  advocates  for  a  Union, 

232.  A  Union  of  Churches  would  have 
been  injurious,  233.  Strength  of  religious 
parties,  237.  Religious  obstinacy,  and  want 
of  political  morality,  348.  Affairs  of  (1690), 
016.  Ecclesiastical  anarchy,  622.  Settle- 
ment of  Church  affairs,  623-628.  General 
acquiescence  therein,  633.  Complaints  of 
the  Episcopalians,  034.  And  of  the  ex- 
treme Presbyterians,  635.     Meeting  of  the 
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General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  C40. 
State  of,  in  1092,  iv.  16S.  The  Highland- 
ers take  an  oath  to  live  peaceably,  1T5. 
Disputes  of  the  General  Assembly  with  the 
civil  government,  330.  State  of  (1697),  703. 
The  Act  for  the  settling  of  schools,  and 
its  effects,  704,  705.  Bigotry  and  cruelty 
of  the  Privy  Council,  70(3.  Eager  adop- 
tion of  Paterson's  scheme  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Darien,  v.  171-174.  Shares  rapid- 
ly subscribed  for;  poverty  of  the  country 
at  that  time,  175.  Indignation  at  the  re- 
sistance of  the  English  Parliament  to  the 
colonization  scheme,  1S2.  Rejoicings  on 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  colony; 
second  expedition,  1S8.  Petition  to  the 
King,  on  receiving  news  of  the  failure  of 
the  first  expedition,  201.  Union  with  En- 
gland the  object  of  William  III.'s  anxiety 
in  his  last  illness,  254. 

Scott,  Dr.  John,  visits  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower, 
iii.  304.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  428. 

Scourers,  i.  33(5. 

Sedgenioor,  i.  55S.  Battle  of,  502-506.  Con- 
flicting accounts,  500,  note. 

Sedley,  Catharine.  See  Dorchester,  Countess 
of. 

Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  ii.  63.  IBs  speech  on  the 
civil  list,  iii.  503. 

Selden,  i.  147. 

"•Self-denying  Ordinance,"  i.  110. 

Settlement,  Act  of  (Ireland),  Tyrconnel's  agi- 
tation for  its  repeal,  ii.  134.  Debates  in  the 
Jacobite  Irish  Parliament,  iii.  192.  Resist- 
ance of  James  II. ;  the  Bill  for  its  repeal 
carried,  193. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  i.  475.  His  speech 
corrupt  elections,  47S.  Sensation  produced 
thereby,  479.  His  speech  against  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  army,  ii.  21.  Joins  Wil- 
liam, Prince  of  Orange ;  his  advice  to  Wil- 
liam, 409.  Left  in  command  at  Exeter, 
472.  His  position  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 575.  Leader  of  the  Tory  party,  iii. 
27.  Take3  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  30.  Supports  the  govern- 
ment in  its  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  Ireland,  204.  Defends  the  Ilungerford 
Commissioners,  466.  Appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  iv.  166.  His  con- 
test with  his  colleagues  for  precedence,  167. 
His  speech  on  foreign  officers,  272.  Resists 
the  Triennial  Bill,  311, 312,  431.  His  deal- 
ings with  the  East  India  Company,  3S6, 
495.  Dismissed  from  office,  457.  Loses  his 
election  for  Exeter,  558.  His  speech  against 
thi'  Association,  020.  His  speeches  against 
the  attainder  of  Eenwiek,  670,  073.  Elect- 
ed, in  his  absence,  for  Exeter  (1098),  v.  108. 
His  violent  speech  on  the  election  of  Speak- 
er, 123.  His  violent  conduct  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Kirke  for  the  death  of  his  son, 
200.  His  violent  harangue  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  200, 201.  His  invectives  against 
Somers ;  manager  of  the  conference  on  the 
Resumption  Bill  amendments,  231. 

Seymour,  Conway,  son  of  the  preceding,  his 
death  from  a  wound  received  in  a  duel,  v. 
200.  ' 

Shadwell,  his  representation  of  a  military  fop, 
iv.  00.     His  "Stock-jobbers,"  292. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl 
of,  his  character,  i.  199.  Declare"  against 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  208.  Op- 
poses Danny's  administration,  all.     Made 


President  of  the  Council,  226.  Resigns  his 
seat,  237.  His  opposition  to  government, 
242.  Plies  to  Holland  ;  his  death,  251.  His 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  331. 

Shales,  Henry,  Commissary  General  for  Wil- 
liam III.'s  army  in  Ireland  ;  his  pecula- 
tions, iii.  3S4.  Recalled  at  the  request  of 
Parliament,  454. 

Sharp,  John,  Dean  of  Norwich,  i.  309.  Preach- 
es against  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  the  Bishop  of  London  required  to 
suspend  him,  ii.  S5.  His  sermon  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  5S7.  Visits  Jeffreys  in 
the  Tower,  iii.  364.  A  member  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  425.  Made  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  iv.  39. 

Sheffield,  i.  319. 

Sheriffs,  List  of,  for  1688,  ii.  305. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  William,'  i.  308.  Incurs  the 
displeasure  of  James  II.,  ii.  84.  Takes  part 
in  the  consultations  of  the  London  clergy, 
320,  322.  His  plan  for  negotiating  with 
James  II.,  565.  A  non-juror,  iii.  413.  Made 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  change  in  his  opinions, 
iv.  40.  Takes  the  oaths ;  his  pamphlet,  42. 
Outcry  of  the  Jacobites  against,  43.  And 
of  the  Whigs,  44.  Lampoons  on,  40,  47, 
note. 

Shields,  Alexander,  accompanies  the  second 
expedition  to  Darien,  v.  18S.  His  death, 
194. 

Ship-money,  resisted  by  Hampden  ;  declared 
legal  by  the  judges,  i.  85.  Levied  rigorous- 
ly, 89. 

Short,  Dr.  Thomas,  attends  Charles  II.  in  his 
last  illness,  i.  402,  410. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  i.  283.  Escorts  Wil- 
liam III.  to  Ireland,  iii.  544.  Also  to  Hol- 
land, iv.  1. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  ii.  254.  Counsel 
against  the  bishops,  345.  Counsel  for  Rook- 
wood,  iv.  615.  Counsel  for  Eenwiek,  670. 
Elected  for  Exeter  in  1698;  his  previous 
career,  v.  108. 

Shrewsbury,  Countess  of,  ii.  295;  iii.  539. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Earl  of,  ii.  296. 
Dismissed  hy  James  II.  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Staffordshire,  297.  Joins 
the  revolutionary  conspiracy,  374.  Signs 
the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  37S. 
Enters  Bristol,  492.  Bearer  of  the  message 
to  James  from  Windsor,  534  Secretary  of 
State  to  William  and  Mary,  iii.  18.  His 
dissensions  with  the  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
58.  Decline  of  his  political  influence,  407. 
Becomes  a  secret  Jacobite,  501.  His  inter- 
view with  Lady  Marlborough,  and  with  the 
Princess  Anne,  511.  His  character,  537. 
His  treasonable  correspondence  with  James 
II.,  539.  Resigns  the  secretaryship,  540. 
His  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,  555.  Brings  forward  the  Triennial 
Bill,  iv.  310.  Signs  the  protest  against  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  320.  His  commu- 
nications with  Middleton,  353.  Refuses  the 
Secretaryship  of  State,  426.  His  interview 
with  Montgomery,  456.  Accepts  the  Seals, 
457.  Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices, 
508.  His  efforts  to  raise  money  for  the  war, 
633,634.  Implicated  in  Fenwick's  confes- 
sion, 651.  His  demeanor,  652.  Retires  from 
London  ;  remonstrated  with  by  Somers  and 
by  the  King,  654.  Falsely  accused  by  Mat- 
thew Smith ;  leaves  England ;  hia  remorse, 

Shrewsbury,  Earls  of,  ii.  295. 
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Sidney,  Algernon,  receives  money  from[ 
Trance,  i.  '21-t.  His  execution,  251.  J  lis 
attainder  reversed,  iii.  340.  Inquiry  intu 
liia  trial,  4C3. 

Sidney,  Henry.     See  Romney,  Karl  of. 

Skelton,  Colonel  Bevil,  English  envoy  at  Am- 
sterdam, i.  60S.  His  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent Monmouth  from  sailing,  529.  En- 
glish envoy  at  Versailles;  his  efforts  to 
save  James  II.,  ii.,  414.  Recalled  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  41G.  Appointed  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  4SG. 

Skinners'  Company,  their  hall  in  Dowgate, 
iv.  131. 

Slane  Castle,  iii.  502. 

Sleat,  Maedonald  of.     See  Macdonald. 

Sluane,  i.  3S2. 

Smith,  Aaron,  made  Solicitor  to  the  Treas- 
ury, iii.  24.  Examined  by  the  Lords  on  the 
commitment  of  Marlborough  and  Hunting- 
don, iv.  270.  His  influence  with  Sir  John 
Trenchard,  337.  Investigates  the  Lanca- 
shire plot,  409.  His  mismanagement,  472. 
His  examination  by  the  Lords,  477.  Ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  v. 
201. 


Promotes  the  reconciliation  of  the  Prin- 
cess Anne  with  William  HI.,  510.  Takes 
part  in  the  discussions  on  the  Currency, 
509.  His  proposed  expedient,  574.  Made 
Lord  Chancellor,  TOO.  His  pamphlet  against 
disbanding  the  army,  known  as  "The  Bal- 
ancing Letter,"  v.  9-13.  His  retirement, 
for  his  health,  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  109. 
Receives  a  dispatch  announcing  the  First 
Partition  Treaty,  115.  His  representation 
to  the  King  of  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
110.  Remonstrates  with"  William  on  his 
resolution  to  abandon  England,  123.  His 
speech  on  the  Bill  for  disbanding  the  army, 
141.  His  rapid  rise  and  modesty  ;  hatred 
of,  by  the  violent  Tory  leaders,  203.  His 
connection  with  the  proceedings  of  Wil- 
liam Kidd,  205,  20S.  Parliamentary  at- 
tack upon,  210.  Triumphant  exculpation, 
211.  Grant  of  Crown  property  conferred 
on  him,  213.  Parliamentary  attack  upon, 
215.  Rancor  of  the  Tory  leaders  toward 
him,  231.  His  prudent  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Resumption  Bill,  233.  Unsuc- 
cessful motion  for  his  exclusion  from  of- 
fice, 230. 


Smith,  Adam,  his   alarm   at   the  National  Somerset,  Charles  Seymour,  Puke  of,  ii.  250. 

Debt,  iv.  296.  I     Assists  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 

Smith,  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  200.    Aids  James  II. V     Mary,  iii.  107. 

attack  on  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  20S,  Somerset,  Kdward  Seymour,  Duke  of,  Pro- 

279.  |     tector,  i.  5S2. 

Smith,   John,   made   Commissioner    of   the  Somersetshire,  traditions  of  the  peasantry,  i. 

Treasury,  iv.  457.  I     559.     Their  valor  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 

Smith,  Matthew,  a  spy,  iv.  691.  moor,  504.     Jeffreys  in,  590-002. 

Smith,  Robert,  his  ''Dying  Testimony,"  iii.  Sophia,  Princess,  placed  in  the  succession  of 

037,  03S,  note.  I     the  crown,  iii.  357. 

Smollett,  Tobias,  his  representations  of  naval  South,  Robert,  i.  30S. 


officers,  i.  283. 
Smuggling,  systematic,  in  1G9S,  v.  43. 
Smyrna  fleet,  plan   for   convoying,  iv.  374. 

Attacked  and  dispersed  in  Lagos  Bay,  375.  Southampton  House,  near  llolborn 
Suatt,  a  non-juring  clergyman,  assists  in  the  Southwark,  election  for  (1701),  v.  251, 

solution  of  Friend  and  Parkyns  at  Ty-  Spain,  the  monarchy  of,  becomes  absolute. 


Southampton,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Karl  of, 
i.  1GS.  Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers 
to  the  Resumption  Bill,  v.  22  S. 


burn,  iv.  013. 

"  Soho,"  Monmouth's  cry  at  Sedgemoor 
402,  4GS. 

Soho  Square,  i.  331. 

Solmes,  Count  of,  occupies  Whitehall  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  53G.  Commands  the 
Dutch  troops  in  Ireland,  iii.  372.  Leads 
the  charge  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  570. 
Left  in  command  of  William  III. 'a  forces 
in  Ireland,  5:>9.  Commands  the  British  at 
Steinkirk;  fails  to  support  Mackay's  divi- 
sion, iv.  254.  Outcry  against  him,  250. 
Complaints  against  him  in  Parliament, 
273.     Killed  at  Landen,  368. 

Somers,  John  (afterward  Lord),  junior  coun- 
sel for  the  bishops,  ii.  346.  His  speech  at 
the  trial,  352.  Enters  Parliament,  574. 
At  the  conference  with  the  Lords  on  the 
question  of  declaring  the  throne  vacant, 
COO.  Frames  the  Declaration  of  Right,  0115. 
Appointed  Solicitor  General,  iii.  21.  Man- 
ager for  the  Commons  of  the  Conference  in 
the  case  of  Oates,  353.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Corporations,  467.  His  speech 
on  the  Bill  declaring  the  Acts  of  the  Par- 
liament of  10s9  valid,  514.  Conducts  the 
prosecution  of  Preston  and  Ashton,  iv.  15. 
Attorney  General,  278.  Appointed  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  339.  His  emi- 
nent qualities;  his  conversation  and  de- 
meanor,  404,  406.  His  patronage  of  merit, 
406.  Libels  against  him,  407,  and  note 
Appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  593. 


40.  Becomes  formidable,  to  England,  57. 
State  of  (time  of  Charles  ID,  1S5.  AVar 
with  France,  1S7.  Horses  from,  293.  Feel- 
ing of,  toward  England,  432.  The  court 
of,  condemns  Louis  XIV.'s  conduct  to  the 
Protestants,  ii.  15.  State  of,  in  1092,  iv. 
237.  Miserable  state  of  its  army  and  navy 
(1094),  405.  Conduct  of,  in  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations, 709.  Expected  vacancy  of  the 
crown  ;  magnitude  and  importance  of  tho 
dominions  at  stake,  v.  79.  Weakness  of 
the  empire,  80.  Its  tendency  to  dissolution, 
81.  Supremacy  of  Castile  ;  candidates  for 
the  succession," the  Dauphin,  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  82.  The  Electoral  Prince  of  Ba- 
varia, 84.  Factions  in  the  court  of  Mad- 
rid, 85.  Discussion  regarding  the  succes- 
sion between  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Louis  XIV. 's  ministers,  S8-90.  Proposals 
on  the  part  of  France,  92.  Discussions  at 
Newmarket  between  William  HI.  and  tho 
Count  of  Tallard,  95-97.  Renewed  nego- 
tiations at  Loo,  the  First  Partition  Treaty, 
109-115.  The  provisions  become  known  to 
the  Spaniards,  119.  Complications  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  143. 
Renewed  discussions,  157.  The  Second 
Partition  Treaty,  15S.  Riots  in  Madrid, 
159.  Consequent  supremacy  of  the  French 
faction  under  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  100. 
Information  received  of  the  Second  Par- 
tition Treaty;  sentiment  toward  William 
HI.,  1G4.     Insulting   message,  105.     Sus- 
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pension  of  diplomatic  relations  between] 
England  and  Spain,  IOC.  Previous  quar- 
rel on  the  subject  of  Darien;  see  Darien.  | 

Spanheim,  Ezekiel,  bis  share  in  arranging 
the  rejoicings  at  the  Hague  for  William 
III.'s  entry  in  1091,  iv.  4. 

Speke,  Hugh,  distributes  Johnson's  Tracts, 
ii.  9T.  Claims  the  authorship  of  the  forged 
Proclamation  against  Papists,  490.  As- 
serts himself  the  contriver  of  the  "Irish 
night,"  521. 

Spencer,  Charles,  Lord  (son  of  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland),  his  entry  on  public  life,  v.  4. 
His  taste  for  books  and  Wbiggism,  4,  5. 
Object  of  his  policy,  5. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  his  opinion  of  Irish  bal- 
lads, i.  02. 

Spires,  destroyed  by  the  French,  iii.  113. 

Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  i.  309. 
An  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  ii.  88. 
Reads  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  327.  Resigns  the 
Commissionersbip,  3S9.  Summoned  by 
James  II.  to  a  conference,  454.  Takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William,  iii.  29.  As 
sists  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary,  10S.  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner 
under  William;  withdraws  from  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  427.  Treasonable 
paper  hidden  in  his  palace,  iv.  224.  His 
character,  225.  Arrested,  220.  His  inno- 
cence proved,  227. 

Stadtholders  of  Holland,  i.  202. 

Stafford,  William  Howard,  Viscount,  exe- 
cuted, i.  243.  His  attainder  reversed,  4S5. 
Burnet's  exhortations  to,  ii.  104. 

Stair,  Master  of.     See  Dalrymple,  Sir  John. 

Stamford,  Earl  of,  a  Parliamentary  general, 
his  defeat  at  Stratton,  i.  108. 

Stamford,  Thomas  Grey,  Earl  of,  accused  of 
participation  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  ii.  3:1. 
Joins  the  rising  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  the  North,  472.  Chairman  of  the  "  Mur 
der  Committee,"  iii.  403.  Entertains  Wil 
liam  III.  at  Bradgate,  iv.  553. 

Standing  armies,  strong  aversion  to,  in  En 
gland,  ii.  4;  v.  2.  Arguments  against  them, 

7,  8.     The  arguments  self-contradictory, 

8,  9.  Lord  Somers'  reply,  10-14.  Con- 
tingency of  a  French  invasion,  10.  Refer- 
ence to  Grecian  history,  12,  and  note.  To 
the  army  of  Hannibal,  13. 

Star-Chamber,  i.  S4.     Abolished,  91. 

Steinkirk,  battle  of,  iv.  251-254.  Fight  be- 
tween the  French  household  troops  and  the 
British  division,  253.  French  and  allied 
losses  ;  moral  effect  of  the  victoiy,  255. 

Steward,  Lord  High,  Court  of  the,  ii.  30 
iv.  279. 

Stewart  of  Ballenach,  iii.  319. 

Stewart,  James,  his  correspondence  -with  the 
Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  ii.  243.  Attach- 
ed to  the  Whig-Jacobite  party  in  Edin- 
burgh, iii.  029.  His  conduct  as  Lord  Advo- 
cate in  the  prosecution  of  Thomas  Aiken- 
head,  iv.  700. 

Stewarts  of  Appin,  iii.  2S8,  299,  334. 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  i.  308.  His  answer  to 
the  papers  found  in  the  writing  of  Charles 
II.,  ii.  139.  Declares  against  reading  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  321.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  iii. 
425.  Made  Bishop  of  Worcester,  439.  His 
claims  for  the  Primacy,  iv.  475. 

Stirling,  plan  of  the  Scotch  Jacobites  for  se 
cession  to,  iii.  245,  253. 


Stock-jobbing,  origin  of,  iv.  299-291,  and 
note.  Was  anterior  to  the  National  Debt, 
2S9.  Fluctuations  in  the  Stock  Exchange, 
v.  144. 

Storey,  Samuel,  i.  609. 

Stout,  Quaker  family  at  Hertford,  endeav- 
or to  fix  a  charge  of  murder  on  Spencer 
Cowper,  v.  190, 19S.    See  Cowper,  Spencer. 

Strabaue,  skirmish  at,  iii.  1G8. 

Strabane,  Claude  Hamilton,  Lord,  iii.  178. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of,  his 
character  and  policy,  i.  81.  Deprecates 
Charles  I.'s  Scotch  war,  SS.  Persists  in 
his  policy,  90.  His  impeachment  and  ex- 
ecution, 91.  Precedent  of  his  attainder 
quoted,  iv.  070,  077. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  included  in  the  Irish  Act 
of  Attainder,  iii.  196. 

Strasburg,  retained  by  the  French  in  the 
Treaty" of  Ryswick,  iv.  721. 

Stratton,  battle  of,  i.  108. 

Street,  Baron,  his  collusive  resistance  to 
James  II.  on  the  question  of  the  dispensing 
power,  ii.  7S. 

Stukeley'  s  I  tiuerarium  Curiosum,  i.  270,  note. 

Subsidies,  how  raised  ;  their  diminished  pro- 
ductiveness, iv.  2S4,  and  note. 

Succession.     See  Hereditary  Right. 

Suffolk,  wages  in,  i.  387. 

Sunderland,  Countess  of,  her  intrigue  with 
Henry  Sidney  ;  her  letters',  ii.  411. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of,  his  po- 
litical character,  i.  23d,  231.  Supports  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  242.  His  intrigues,  258. 
Retained  in  office  by  James  II.,  410.  Con- 
forms to  Roman  Catholic  observances,  433. 
His  letter  to  Penn,  607,  note.  Encourages 
the  errors  of  James  II.,  ii.  58.  His  mo- 
tives ;  bribed  by  France,  00.  Joins  the 
Jesuitical  cabal;  converted  by  James,  01. 
His  intrigues  against  Rochester,  02.  Made 
an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  89.  Bribed 
byTyrconnel,  145.  Anecdote  of,  292.  Made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Warwickshire,  304. 
His  advice  with  regard  to  the  Seven  Bish- 
ops, 328.  Recommends  James  II.  to  make 
concessions,  343.  Professes  himself  a  Pa- 
pist, 344.  Proves  the  publication  of  the 
alleged  libel  by  the  bishops,  351.  His  sus- 
pected treachery  to  James  II. ;  bis  official 
gains,  409.  Alarmed  for  his  safety  ;  his 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  412.  Deludes  James  into  security, 
414-417.  Disgraced  ;  his  protestations  of 
loyalty,  430.  His  secret  services  to  Wil- 
liam, iv.  390.  His  flight  to  Holland,  397. 
His  return  to  England,  398.  Ingratiates 
himself  with  William,  399.  Advises  the 
employment  of  Whig  ministers,  401.  Pro- 
motes the  reconciliation  of  William  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  510.  Receives  William  at 
Althorpe,  551.  Induces  Godolphki  to  re- 
sign office,  662.  Appointed  Lord  Cham- 
berlain and  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  702. 
Alarm  at  his  appointment,  v.  3,  6.  His 
political  character,  3.  Attacks  on  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  his  friends  in  the 
House,  16.  Utterly  distrusted  by  his  col- 
leagues, 10, 17.  His  alarm  at  the  clamor 
raided  against  him,  17,  IS.  Resigns  office, 
19. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  ii.  S2.  Curtailment  of  its 
powers,  84. 

Supremacy,  oath  of,  difficulties  in  regard  to, 
iii.  90-97.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  dif- 
fer, 104. 
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Supremacy,  rov.il,  i.  51.  Assertion  of,  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cranmer,  52.  The  claim 
modified  by  Elizabeth,  53. 

Sutherland,  Colonel  llngh,  repulsed  by  the 
Enniskilleners,  iii.  205. 

Sutherland,  Earl  of,  iii.  624. 

Sweden,  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
i.  1S9.  Its  jealousy  of  England  and  Ho! 
land,  iv.  232. 

Swedish  troops  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
ii.  450. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  constancy  of  the  Irish  popu 
lace  to,  i.  534  His  patriotism  confined  to 
the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  iv.  105, 
and  note.  His  birth  and  early  career; 
secretary  to  Sir  William  Temple,  334. 
Bearer  of  a  letter  to  William  III.  on  the 
Triennial  Hill,  335.  His  character  of  Som 
era,  405,  note.  Of  Wharton,  415.  Swiss 
troops  in  the  army  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  451. 


Taaffe,  the  informer,  an  agent  of  Trenchard 
iv.  4GS.  His  proceedings  in  Lancashire 
400.  His  evidence  defeats  the  prosecution, 
473.     Sent  to  prison  by  the  Lords,  477. 

Tallard,  Count  of,  his  embassy  to  England,  v, 
92.  His  instructions,  93.  Splendor  of  his 
appointments;  accompanies  William  III 
to  Newmarket,  04,  Discussions  on  the 
Spanish  Succession,  05-07.  His  impres- 
sion of  William's  firmness  and  good  faith, 
97.  Renewed  negotiations  at  Loo,  109, 
The  treaty  signed,  118. 

Talmash,  Thomas,  serves  under  Marlborough 
at  Walcourt,  iii.  30G.  Serves  under  Ginkell 
in  Ireland,  iv.  72.  At  Athlone,  78.  His 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  S3.  His 
high  military  character,  273.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Landen,  300.  Commands  the  attack 
on  Brest;  attempts  a  landing,  4G1,  402. 
Mortally  wounded,  402. 

Tangier,  garrisoned  by  the  English,  i.  17S. 
Relinquished  by  Charles  II.,  274.  Colonel 
Kirke  at,  5SG. 

Taukerville,  Lord  Grey,  Earl  of  (Lord  Grey 
of  Wark),  a  political  prisoner  in  the  Tower ; 
escapes  ;  his  trial  for  the  seduction  of  Lady 
Henrietta  Berkeley,  i.  4' Ml.  Lands  at  Lyme 
with  Mnnmouth,  531.  His  flight  from  Brid- 
port,535.  Resists  Monmouth's  design  of 
deserting  his  followers,  557.  His  cavalry 
routed  at  Sedgemoor,  504.  Accompanies 
Monmouth's  flight,  500.  Taken,  570.  His 
interview  with  the  King,  570.  Ransomed, 
COS.  His  speech  on  the  Association,  iv. 
617.  Supports  the  Hill  for  Fenwick's  at- 
tainder, 0S4.  His  speech  on  the  Hill  for 
disbanding  the  army,  v.  141.  Appointed 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  201.  His  un- 
happy career,  201,202. 

Tarbet,  Viscount,  plan  recommended  by  him 
for  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  iii. 
301.  His  plan  adopted  by  William  I il.'s 
government,  iv.  170. 

Taunton,  prosperity  of  (1085) ;  its  civil  and 
religious  politics,  i.  542.  Young  ladies  of; 
their  ransom  assigned  to  the  Queen's  maids 
of  honor,  GOO.  Favor  shown  to,  by  James 
II.,  ii.  200. 

Taxation,  parliamentary  consent  necessary 
to,  i.  20.  Importance  of  this  right,  30. 
The  right  involved  in  the  question  of  Ship- 
money,  85. 

Tea,  consumption  of  (1G91),  iv.  119,  and  note. 


Teignmouth,  destroyed  by  the  French,  iii. 
5S9.  The  sufferers  relieved  by  church-col- 
lections through  England,  502. 

Tempest,  a  Jacobite  emissary,  arrested,  iii. 
530. 

Temple,  John  (son  of  Sir  William),  emploved 
by  William  III.  in  Irish  affairs,  iii.  130. 
His  suicide,  150. 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  22. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  negotiates  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, i.  ISO.  Employed  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Holland,  200.  His  character, 
224.  His  scheme  of  government,  220.  His 
retirement  from  public  affairs,  iii.  130.  His 
work  on  Holland,  iv.  293.  His  house  at 
Moor  Park,  333.  Consulted  by  William  HI. 
on  the  Triennial  Bill ;  sends  his  secretary, 
Jonathan  Swift,  to  the  king,  335. 

Tenison,  Dr.,  i.  309.  Visits  Monmouth,  57S. 
Joins  in  the  consultations  of  the  Bishops,  ii. 

321,  322.  Appointed  a  member  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  iii.  425.  His  ex- 
amination of  the  Liturgy,  430.  Made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  iv.  475.  Attends 
Queen  Mary  on  her  death-bed,  4s0,  4S1. 
His  funeral  sermon,  4S4.  Appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  508.  Joins  in  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Peers  to  the  Resumption 
Hill,  v.  22S.  Withdraws  his  opposition  at 
a  critical  moment,  234.  Attends  William 
III.  on  his  death-bed,  250. 

Test  Act,  the,  i.  20S.  Violated  by  Charles  II., 
254.  Also  by  James  II.,  ii.  11.  Proposed  re- 
peal of,  iii.  88, 100. 

Teutonic  languages  coincident  with  Protest- 
antism, i.  63. 

Tewkesbury,  proceedings  of  the  Regulators 
of  Corporations  at,  ii.  312. 

Tlianet,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  ii.  300. 

Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  his  death,  iii. 
410. 

Thomond  Bridge,  affair  at,  iv.  91. 

Thoresby,  Ralph,  i.  347. 
Thorough,"  the,  of  Strafford,  i.  SI,  86. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  Dryden's  testimony 
to,  i.  309,  and  note.  His  sermon  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  ii.  S.  Excluded  by 
James  II.  from  the  discussion  with  Popish 
divines,  139.  His  share  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  29G.  Attends 
consultations   of  the  London  clergy,  320, 

322.  His  influence  over  the  Princess  Anne, 
506.  His  character  as  a  preacher,  iii.  424, 
425.  A  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, 425.  Destined  by  William  III.  for 
the  primacy;  his  reluctance,  440.  His  let- 
ters to  Lady  Russell,  44n,  note.  His  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  Halifax,  404.  Conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iv.  32. 
General  respect  for  ;  insulted  by  the  Jaco- 
bites, 32,  33,  and  note.  Fuller's  conduct 
to,  1G0.     His  death  ;  his  funeral,  474. 

Tindal,  Matthew,  ii.  181. 

Titus,  Silas,  a  Presbyterian,  sworn   of  the 
Privy  Council,  ii.  3S7.     Deserts  James  II., 
533.    His  speeches  in  favor  of  the  Trienni- 
al Bill,  iv.  311,  433. 
1  Tityre  Tus,"  i.  336. 

Toddington  Church,  i.  582. 

Toleration  Bill,  the,  moved  by  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  iii.  73.  Conditions  annexed 
to,  74.  Its  inconsistencies  in  theory,  78. 
And  practical  merits,  70.  The  bill  passed, 
81. 

Torbay,  ii.  445. 

Torcy,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  share  in 
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the  conversation  with  Portland  on  the 
Spanish  Succession,  v.  SS-90.  Resists  the 
recognition  of  James  III.  hy  Louis  XIV., 
240-242.  His  excuses  to  the  British  em- 
bassador, 245. 

Tories,  their  enthusiasm  for  James  II.  at  his 
accession,  i.  442.  Their  repugnance  to  a 
standing  army,  ii.  4.  Their  zeal  for  Church 
and  King,  39.  Change  in  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  passive  obedience,  305.  Their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Revolution,  iii.  S- 
11.  Their  joy  at  the  dissolution  of  Parlia 
ment  by  William  III.  in  1090,  4S2.  Their 
predominance  in  the  new  Parliament,  513. 
Their  opinions  on  the  war,  iv.  402.  Chiefs 
of  their  party,  410-422. 

Torquay,  iii.  591. 

Torrington,  Earl  of  (Admiral  Arthur  Her- 
bert), refuses  to  support  James  II.'s  poli- 
cy; dismissed  from  his  offices,  ii.  194.  His 
communications  with  Dykvelt,  234.  Bear- 
er of  the  invitation  to  William  of  Orange. 
378.  Admiral  of  William's  fleet,  442.  Ap- 
pointed First  Commissioner  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, iii.  IS.  Attacks  the  French  fleet  in 
Bantry  Bay,  1S2.  His  maladministration 
of  the  navy,  392.     Threatens  to  resign  the 


Trenchard,  John,  made  Secretary  of  State, 
iv.  330.  His  activity  ag:iinst  the  Jacobites, 
46S.  Apprehends  the  Lancashire  Jaco- 
bites, 409.  Pamphlet  attacks  upon,  4T1. 
Failure  of  his  health,  470.  His  death, 
52S. 

Trenchard,  John  (son  of  the  preceding),  his 
pamphlet  in  favor  of  disbanding  the  army, 
v.  6.  One  of  the  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  Irish  forfeitures;  violent 
report  framed  by  him,  21S. 

Treves,  threatened  destruction  of,  iii.  113. 
Saved  by  the  influence  of  Madame  do 
Maintenon,  114. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  a  creature  of  Jeffreys;  elect- 
ed Speaker,  i.  475.  Lord  Caermarthen's 
agent  for  bribing  Members  of  Parliament, 
iii.  490.  Ee-elected  Speaker,  503.  Medi- 
ates with  the  non-juring  Bishops,  iv.  31. 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  337. 
Accused  of  corrupt  practices,  495.  Vote 
of  censure  upon  him,  497. 

Triennial  Bill,  iv.  310-313.  Negatived  by 
William  III.,  333.  Again  brought  in,  and 
rejected  by  the  Commons,  432.  Passed, 
478. 

Triers,  Board  of,  i.  148. 


command  of  the  fleet,  497.  Takes  command]  "Trimmers,"  i.  228. 

of  the  united  English  and  Dutch  fleet,  547.  iTrinder,  Sergeant,  counsel  against  the  bish 

Receives  an  order  to  fight ;  resolves  to  ex-      ops,  ii.  345. 

pose  the  Dutch  ships,  549.     Defeated  off  .Triple  Alliance,  i. 


Beachv  Head,  f>5;>.  Proceedings  against 
him,  045, 040.  Tried  by  court-martial,  047. 
Acquitted  ;  dismissed  from  the  navy,  04S, 

Torture,  never  legal  in  England,  i.  30.  Last 
infliction  of,  91.  In  Scotland,  253  ;  iii.  203, 
632. 

Tory,  origin  of  the  term,  i.  241. 

Tourville,  Count  of,  enters  the  British  Chan- 
nel, iii.  540.  His  victory  off  Beachy  Head, 
550.  Anchors  in  Torbay;  his  galleys,  5S7. 
Contemplates  a  landing,  5SS.  Destroys 
Teignmouth,  590.  Leaves  the  coast,  591. 
Collects  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
iv.  199,  200.  Defeated  off  La  Hogue,  214- 
217.  His  brave  conduct,  214.  His  re- 
ception at  Versailles,  243.  Intercepts  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  374,  375.  Sails  for  the  Med- 
iterranean, 45S.  Effects  a  junction  with 
the  Toulon  fleet ;  retreats  before  Russell, 
405. 

Tower  Hamlets,  i.  326. 

Tower  of  London,  cemetery  of,  i.  5S1. 

Treason,  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  for,  iv.  137, 

Treasurer,  Lord,  stipend  of,  i.  2S9. 

Treby,  Sir  George,  counsel  for  the  bishops, 
ii.  340.  Heads  the  City  deputation  to 
William  of  Orange,  539.  At  the  confer- 
ence between  the  1  louses  on  the  Settlement 
of  the  Kingdom,  600.  Appointed  Attorney 
General,  iii.  21.  One  of  the  judges  on 
Anderton's  trial,  iv.  379. 

Tredenham,  resists  the  Triennial  Bill,  iv. 
311.  Discovered  at  the  supper-party  at 
the  Blue  Posts,  v.  247.  Elected  for  the 
private  borough  of  St.  Mawes,  251. 

Trelawney,  Colonel  Charles,  assures  William 
of  Orange  of  his  support,  ii.  407.  Attends 
James  II.,  465. 

Trelawney,  Sir  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  ii. 
322,  323.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.)  Ex- 
citement in  Cornwall  in  behalf  of,  341. 
Assures  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  his  sup- 
port, 407.  Receives  William's  troops  in 
Bristol,  492. 


Trumball,  Sir  William,  Secretary  of  State, 
iv.  52S.  His  resignation  of  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State,  v.  17,  155. 

Tudor  Sovereigns,  i.  37.  Their  tyranny, 
how  checked,  3S. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  i.  322. 

Turberville,  his  evidence  against  Stafford,  i. 
243.     Against  College,  247. 

Turenne,  English  Puritans  in  his  army,  i. 
114. 

Turks,  war  with,  in  Hungary,  i.  490.  Be- 
siege Vienna,  ii.  174.  Their  campaign  on 
the  Danube  in  10S9,  iii.  395.  Their  suc- 
cesses in  1093,  iv.  3S7. 

Turner,  Francis,  Bishop  of  Ely,  his  corona- 
tion sermon,  i.  441.  Visits  Monmouth,  577. 
Takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  bish- 
ops, ii.  321,  322.  (See  Bishops,  the  Seven.) 
A  non-juror,  iii.  410.  Joins  a  Jacobite  con- 
spiracy, 052.  His  letters  to  St.  Germains, 
655,  and  note.  Informed  against  by  Pres- 
ton, iv.  IS.     Escapes  to  France,  2S. 

Turnpike  Acts,  i.  349. 

Tutchin,  John,  punishment  of,  i.  601.  His 
interview  with  Jeffreys  in  the  Tower,  iii. 
363. 

Tweeddale,  John  Hay,  Marquess  of,  appoint- 
ed Lord  High  Commissioner  for  Scotland, 
iv.  516.  Directed  to  inquire  into  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  51S.  Takes  up  the 
schemes  of  William  Paterson,  v.  16S. 
Gives  the  Royal  consent  to  the  Act  incor- 
porating the  Darien  Company,  174.  Dis- 
missed by  William  III.,  182. 

Twisden,  Sir  William,  ii.  22. 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of,  ii.  44. 
His  services  to  James  II.,  and  infamous 
character,  45,  46.  Appointed  general  of 
the  forces  in  Ireland,  127.  Arrives  at  Dub- 
lin, 132.  Remodels  the  army,  133.  His 
mendacity;  advises  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement ;  go^s  to  England,  134.  Made 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland;  his  intrigues,  145. 
Arrives  in  Ireland,  140.  Meets  James  II. 
at  Chester,  272.     His  scheme  for  detach- 
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ing  Ireland  from  England,  2S5.  His  for 
niation  of  Celtic  troop*,  392.  Ilia  violent 
measure*,  395.  Negotiates  with  William 
III.,  iii.  13C.  His  messages  to  France,  13r 
Calls  the  Irish  to  arms,  140.  Meets  James 
at  Cork,  15G.  Advises  James  to  remain  at 
Dublin,  100.  His  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  567,  570.  Urges  the  abandon 
ment  of  Limerick;  retires  to  Galway,  003 
Goes  to  France,  011.  Returns  to  Ireland 
iv.  09.  Thwarts  Saint  Ruth ;  his  jealousy 
of  Sarsfield,  77.  Outcry  against  him: 
leaves  the  camp,  80.  In  Limerick,  67. 
His  death  by  apoplexy,  SS. 
Tyre,  commercial  prosperity  of,  v.  109, 170. 

U. 

lister,  rebellion  in,  i.  98. 
Uniformity,  Act  of,  ii.  197. 
Universities,  English,  ii.  '254.     High  consid 

eration  of,  255.     Their  loyalty,  250,  257. 
University  College,  Oxford,  Popery  in,  ii.  81. 
Uzes,  Duke  of,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Landen, 

iv.  370. 

V. 

Vandevelde,  the  two  brothers,  i.  3S4. 

Varelst,  i.  3S4. 

Vauban,  ii.  419.  Assists  at  the  siege  of 
Mons,  iv.  13.  Takes  part  in  the  siege  of 
Namur,  244.  Strengthens  the  defenses  of 
Brest,  401. 

"Vaudemont,  the  Prince  of,  his  appreciation 
of  Marlborough's  military  talents,  iv.  5S. 
Commands  against  Villeroy,  in  Flanders, 
529.  His  skillful  retreat,  530.  Joins  Wil- 
liam III.  before  Namur,  534. 

Vendome,  Louis,  Duke  of,  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  iv.  252.     Takes  Barcelona,  721. 

Venice,  commercial  prosperity  of,  v.  170. 

Vernon,  made  Secretary  of  State,  v.  17. 
Elected  for  Westminster,  107.  His  vain 
attempt  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Resumption  Bill,  224. 

Vernon  Correspondence,  iv.  050,  note;  v.  136, 
note. 

Verrio,  i.  384. 

Versailles,  Middleton's  visit  to,  iv.  359. 

Vestments,  ecclesiastical,  i.  47,  50. 

Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  joins  the 
coalition  against  France,  iii.  641.  Deserts 
the  coalition,  iv.  041. 

Victoria,  Queen,  coronation  of,  i.  440. 

Vienna  threatened  by  the  Turks,  ii.  174. 

Villenage,  extinction  of,  i.  21. 

Villeroy,  Marshal,  French  commander  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  1095,  iv.  525.  His  posi- 
tion, 527.  Bombards  Brussels;  advances 
toward  Namur,  534.     Retreats,  538. 

Villiers,  Edward,  Viscount,  English  negoti- 
ator at  Ryswick,  iv.  711. 

Villiers,  Elizabeth,  mistress  of  William  III., 
ii.  100.  Entreats  Shrewsbury  to  accept 
office,  iv.  427.  Her  marriage  to  George 
Hamilton,  afterward  Earl  of  Orkney;  re- 
ceives a  grant  of  Crown  property  in  Ire- 
land, v.  220. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  his  computations  of  popula- 
tion, i.  203. 

W. 

Wade,  Nathaniel,  i.  488.  His  share  in  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, 531, 535,544.  His  flight; 
escapes  punishment,  009.  A  witness  in  the 
trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  ii.  37. 

Wages  of  agricultural  laborers,  L  386,  387. 


Of  manufacturers,  3SS.  Of  various  arti- 
sans, 390. 

Wagstaffe,  Thomas,  a  non-juror,  iii.  422.  A 
non-juring  Bishop,  iv.  3S.  His  invective 
on  the  death  of  Maiy,  4S2. 

Wake,  Dr.  William,  i.  30S. 

Walcot,  Captain,  a  Rye  House  conspirator, 
i.  520,  note. 

Walcourt,  skirmish  at,  iii.  396. 

Waldeck,  Prince  of,  iii.  390.  Defeated  at 
Fleurus,  551,  59S. 

Waldenses,  the,  William  IH.'s  interposition 
in  behalf  of,  iv.  11. 

Wales,  copper  in,  i.  295.     Roads  in,  34S. 

Walker,  George,  at  Londonderry,  iii.  173. 
Chosen  Governor,  170.  Statue  of,  at  Lon- 
donderry, 217.  Arrives  in  London ;  his  re- 
ception, 455.  His  detractors,  450.  Thank- 
ed by  the  House  of  Commons,  457.  Made 
Bishop  of  Deny,  560.  Killed  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Bqyne,  572. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  master  of  University  Col- 
lege; declares  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
ii.  80.  His  printing-press  at  Oxford,  101. 
Insulted  by  the  undergraduates,  201.  Im- 
peached, iii.  402. 

Walker,  his  tract  on  the  authorship  of  Icon 
Basilike,  iv.  315. 

Wall,  an  Irishman,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 
iv.  104. 

Waller,  Edmund,  i.  372. 

Wallis,  John,  i.  3S2. 

Wallop,  counsel  for  Baxter,  i.  457. 

Walters,  Lucy,  i.  233.  Her  rumored  mar- 
riage with  Charles  II.,  235. 

Ward,  Setli,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  iii.  08. 

Warner,  a  Jesuit,  ii.  204 

Warre,  Sir  Francis,  i.  607.  Joins  William 
of  Orange,  ii.  468. 

Warrington,  Henry  Booth,  Earl  of  (Lord 
Delamere),  accused  of  taking  part  in  the 
Western  insurrection,  ii.  33.  Tried  in  the 
Lord  High  Steward's  Court,  35.  Acquit- 
ted ;  effect  of  his  acquittal,  37.  Rises  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Cheshire,  470. 
Bears  William's  message  from  Windsor  to 
James  II.,  534,  537.  Made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  iii.  19.  His  quarrels  with 
his  colleagues,  59.  His  jealousy  of  Hali- 
fax, 369,  370.  Retires  from  office,  487. 
Raised  to  the  Earldom  of  Warrington,  4SS. 
Pamphlet  ascribed  to  him  on  the  changes 
in  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties,  498. 
Protests  against  the  rejection  of  the  Place 
Bill,  iv.  317. 

Warwickshire,  wages  in,  i.  3S6. 

Waterford,  taken  by  William  III.,  iii.  59S. 

Waterloo,  field  of,  William  HP's  march 
across,  iv.  70S. 

Wauchop,  Scotch  officer  in  Limerick,  iv.  S3, 
92.  Urges  the  Irish  troops  to  enter  the 
French  service,  97. 

Waynflete,  William  of,  his  statutes  for  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford,  ii.  267. 

Welbeck,  William  HL's  visit  to,  iv.  552. 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  his  interview 
with  the  House  of  Commons,  iii.  375. 

Welwood,  his  ( )bservator,  iv.  543. 

Wentworth,  Henrietta,  Lady,  i.  497.  Mon- 
mouth's fidelity  to,  577.     Her  death,  5S2. 

Wentworth,  Thomas.     See  Strafford. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  ii.  327. 

Westcrhall,  the  Laird  of,  i.  464. 

Western  Martvrolngy,  i.  589,  note. 

West  Indies,  trade  of  Bristol  with,  i.  313. 
Transportation  of  rebels  to,  602. 
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■Westminster,  Election  for  (1GQ0),  iii.  4S5. 
Election  for  (1695),  iv.  555.  Contest  for, 
in  (1698) ;  character  of  the  constituency, 
v.  10G.  Montague  and  Vernon  returned, 
10T.     Election  for  (1701),  251. 

Westmoreland,  Election  for  (1701),  v.  251. 

Weston  Zoyland,  Fevershani's  head-quar 
ters  at,  i.  509. 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount,  re 
ceives  Bishop  Ken  at  Longleat,  iv.  30. 

Wharton,  Godwin,  iv.  700. 

Wharton,  Henry,  ii.  101. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Lord,  ii.  547.  His  speed 
against  the  Abjuration  Bill,  iii.  519. 

Wharton,  Thomas  (afterward  Lord),  elected 
for  Buckinghamshire,  i.  415.  His  oppo- 
sition to  James  II. 's  government,  ii.  27. 
Writer  of  "  Lillibullero,"  307.  Joins  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  460.  His  early  life ;  his 
profligacy,  iv.  413.  His  zeal  for  the  Whig 
party;  his  electioneering  skill,  413,  414. 
His  duels,  416.  Attacks  the  corruption  of 
the  Tory  ministers,  496.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  501.  Moves 
the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  503. 
Supports  the  Bill  for  Fenwick's  attainder, 
6S4.  Made  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  700. 
Disappointed  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
v.  17.  His  electioneering  defeats  in  1G9S, 
107.  His  duel  with  Viscount  Cheyney, 
199.  Joins  in  the  resistance  of  the  Peers 
to  the  Resumption  Bill,  223.  Recovers  his 
influence  in  Buckinghamshire,  251. 

Whig,  origin  of  the  term,  i.  240. 

Whig-',  their  efforts  to  pass  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  i.  233,  241,  244.  Reaction  against, 
246.  Persecution  of,  247.  Their  plots,  250. 
Severe  measures  against,  251.  Their  strug- 
gle at  the  election  of  16^5, 443.  Their  weak- 
ness in  Parliament,  479.  Whig  refugees 
on  the  Continent,  485-494.  Their  corre- 
spondence with  England,  4S6.  Support 
Monmouth,  437.  Assemble  at  Amsterdam, 
501.  Their  plan  of  action,  503.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  party  keep  aloof  from  Monmouth. 
544.  Plan  of  the  Whig  party  for  filling 
the  throne  by  election,  575.  Their  tem- 
per after  the  Revolution,  iii.  10.  Their 
principles  in  regard  to  oaths  of  allegiance, 
406.  Their  triumph  over  the  High-Church- 
men, 407.  Their  vindictive  measures,  461. 
Their  design  upon  the  corporations,  4G7. 
Defeated  therein,  472.  Oppose  the  King's 
going  to  Ireland,  430.  Their  violence  re- 
strained by  William  III.,  431.  Their  dis- 
content, 4  iS.  Their  general  fidelity ;  trea- 
son of  a  few,  500.  Their  tactics  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1090,  513.  Propose  the  Abju- 
ration Bill,  517.  Their  want  of  liberality 
toward  the  Irish,  iv.  105,  and  notes.  Sub- 
sequent change  in  their  sentiments,  107. 
Support  William's  foreign  policy,  402,  403. 
Their  Parliamentary  strength  and  organ- 
ization, 403.  Chiefs  of  their  party,  404- 
412.  Their  feelings  in  regard  to  Fenwick's 
confession,  061.  Division  in  their  party 
on  the  question  of  disbanding  the  army,  v. 
6.  Success  of  their  administration,  104. 
Unpopularity  of,  in  1G98, 105.  Evils  caused 
by  their  retention  of  office  after  Parlia- 
mentary defeats,  13S,  139. 

Whitby,  Dr.  Daniel,  i.  30S. 

White.     See  Albeville,  Marquess  of. 

White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  ii.  321.  (See 
Bishops,  the  Seven.)  Summoned  by  James 
II.  to  a  conference,  454.     A  non-juror,  iii. 


410.  Attends  Fenwick  on  the  scaffold,  iv. 
004. 

Whitefriars  (Alsatia),  i.  338.  Privileges  of, 
iv.  097.     The  privileges  abolished,  698. 

Whitehall,  Court  of,  i.  339-341.  The  palace 
burnt  down,  v.  57. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  i.  73. 

Whitney,  James,  a  highwayman  ;  his  cap- 
ture and  trial,  iv.  26S.     Executed,  209. 

Wicklow,  anarchy  in,  iii.  142. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  English,  Dutch,  and  French 
fleets  off,  iii.  540,  547. 

Wildman,  John,  his  character,  i.  4S0,  4S7. 
Deceives  Monmouth,  543.  His  cowardice, 
547.  Joins  William  at  the  Hague,  ii.  422. 
His  violent  proposals,  425.  Made  Post- 
master General,  iii.  24. 

Wilkes,  John,  constancy  of  the  populace  to,  i. 
585. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  L  202.  His 
final  interview  with  Philip  IV.,  v.  147. 

William  II.  of  Holland,  i.  203. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward  King 
of  England,  his  birth  ;  succeeds  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Holland,  i.  204.  His  heroic  re- 
sistance to  the  French,  205.  His  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  212.  Population 
returns  obtained  by,  204.  His  artillery, 
2S5.  His  reception  of  Monmouth  in  Hol- 
land, 491.  His  advice  to  Monmouth,  495. 
His  endeavors  to  prevent  Monmouth's  at- 
tempt, 508,  530.  Which  are  obstructed  by 
the  Amsterdam  magistrates,  508.  Sends 
back  regiments  to  James  II.,  530,  550.  His 
personal  appearance,  ii.  149.  Early  life 
and  education,  150, 151.  Theological  opin- 
ions, 152,  107.  His  fearlessness ;  his  bad 
health,  156.  His  cold  manner  and  strong 
passions,  156,  157.  His  friendship  for  Ben- 
tinck,  153.  His  letters,  159.  His  relations 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  100,  1G6.  (See 
Burnet.)  His  relations  with  English  par- 
ties; his  feelings  toward  England,  1G7. 
His  love  for  Holland,  108.  IBs  determ- 
ined hostility  to  France;  his  religious  fatal- 
ism, 170.  His  European  policy,  172.  His 
policy  toward  England,  173-177.  His  con- 
duct to  Monmouth,  175.  Becomes  the  head 
of  the  English  opposition,  177.  Rejects 
Mordaunt's  project  of  an  invasion,  179. 
Condemns  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence; 
his  remonstrance  to  James  II.,  210.  His 
views  respecting  English  Papists,  217.  His 
correspondence  with  English  statesmen, 
239.  His  disputes  with  James,  241.  De- 
clares his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  244.  Sends  to  congratulate 
James  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  338.  His 
conversation  -with  Edward  Russell,  372. 
Receives  invitation  from  the  conspirators, 
37S.  Difficulties  of  his  enterprise,  3S0- 
3S3.  His  ulterior  views,  383.  His  repre- 
sentations to  different  powers,  404.  His 
military  and  naval  preparations,  400.  Re- 
ceives assurances  of  support,  407.  His  in- 
tense anxiety,  412.  Obtains  the  sanction 
of  the  States-General,  420.  His  declara- 
tion, 425.  Takes  leave  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral ;  sets  sail ;  is  driven  back  by  a  storm, 
43S.  His  declaration  reaches  England,  439. 
Sets  sail  again,  441.  Arrives  at  Torbay, 
445.  His  landing ;  signally  favored  by 
the  weather,  440,  447.  Orders  a  Thanks- 
giving; his  entry  into  Exeter,  448.  Im- 
posing appearance  of  his  troops  ;  his  artil- 
lery, 450,  451.    Good  conduct  of  his  troops, 
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452.  Delay  of  people  of  note  in  joiningi 
him,  453.  Ilia  address  to  his  followers  at 
Exeter,  409.  His  advance,  472.  Enters 
Salisbury,  493.  Dissensions  among  his  fol- 
lowers, 494.  Receives  James's  commis- 
sioners at  Ilungerford,  498.    His  proposals, 

502.  His  measures  to  preserve  order,  522. 
His  embarrassment  at  the  detention  of 
James,  529.  At  Windsor,  530.  His  troops 
occupy  Whitehall,  534.  Arrives  at  St 
James's,  539.  Difficulty  of  his  position 
540.  Assembles  the  Parliamentary  Cham 
bers,  543.  Orders  Barillon  to  leave  En 
gland,  540.  Receives  the  address  of  th< 
Peers,  54S.  Of  the  Commoners ;  summons 
a  Convention;  his  measures  to  preserve 
order,  550.  His  tolerant  policy,  552.  Sum 
mons  a  meeting  of  Scotchmen,  502.  His 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Mary,  570, 
Declares  his  views,  597.  Declared  King 
by  the  Convention,  000.  Accepts  the 
crown;  is  proclaimed,  0OS.  His  anxieties, 
iii.  3.  Reaction  of  public  feeling  against, 
5.  His  difficulties,  11.  Assumes  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  affairs,  13.  His  ministers, 
14.  His  speech  to  Parliament,  27.  His 
high  estimation  on  the  Continent ;  person- 
al unpopularity  in  England,  45.  His  bad 
health,  49.  His  works  at  Hampton  Court, 
50.  Resides  at  Kensington  House;  his 
foreign  favorites,  53.  Suffers  from  his 
predecessors'  maladministration,  50.  And 
from  the  dissensions  of  his  ministers ; 
his  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
01.  His  ecclesiastical  policy,  OS.  Attempts 
to  compromise  between  the  Church  and 
Dissenters,  98.  His  coronation,  107,  10S. 
Proclaims  war  against  France,  110.  His 
inability  to  send  troops  to  Ireland ;  nego- 
tiates with  Tyrconncl,  134.  His  letter  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry,  210.  Sum- 
mons a  Convention  for  Scotland,  225.  His 
vexation  at  the  outrages  on  the  Scotch 
clergy,  22S.  His  impartiality  in  regard  to 
Church  government,  235.  His  reply  to 
Scotch  Episcopalians,  230.  His  letter  to  the 
Scotch  Convention  ;  his  instructions  to  his 
agents  in  Scotland,  238.  Sends  a  force  to 
Edinburgh,  257.  Proclaimed  king  in  Scot- 
bind,  200.  Accepts  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
204.  Refuses  to  pledge  himself  to  religious 
persecution,  205.  Dislikedby  the  Covenant- 
ers, 200.  His  ministers  for  Scotland,  207. 
Becomes  unpopular  with  the  Whigs,  305. 
Naval  affairs  underhim,  391.  HisContinent- 
al  policy,  394.  Negotiations  with  the  Dutch, 
395.  Appoints  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, 425.  His  unpopularity  with  the  cler- 
gy ;  refuses  to  touch  for  the  king's  evil, 
435.  His  message  to  Convocation,  445. 
Recommends  the  Indemnity  Bill,  401.  Dis- 
gusted with  his  position,  478.  Purposes  to 
retire  to  Holland;  changes  his  intention, 
and  resolves  to  go  to  Ireland,  479.  Pro- 
rogues Parliament,  481.  His  indulgence 
to  non-jurors,  483.  Makes  changes  in  his 
government,  4S0.  His  scruples  against  em- 
ploying bribery,  493.  Compelled  to  adopt 
it,  495.  General  Fast  for  his  departure, 
499.     His  speech  to  the  new  Parliament, 

503.  His  dislike  of  the  Abjuration  Bill, 
518.  Submits  to  Parliament  the  Act  of 
Grace,  520.  Puts  an  end  to  political  pro- 
scriptions, 523.  Prorogues  Parliament,. 524. 
His  preparations  for  the  war,  630.  His 
difficultieJ,  537.     Appoints  the  Council  of 


Nine,  540.  Sets  out  for  Ireland ;  affronts 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  543.  Sets  sail 
from  Chester,  544.  Lands  at  Carrickfer- 
gus ;  at  Belfast,  550.  His  military  ar- 
rangements, 558.  His  donation  to  Presby- 
terian ministers,  559.  His  affability  to  his 
soldiers;  marches  southward,  500.  His 
army,  504.  Reconnoitres  the  enemy,  507. 
Wounded,  5GS.  Passes  the  Boyne ;  his 
conduct  in  the  battle.  573.  His  entry  into 
Dublin,  5S1.  His  reported  death,  5S2,  5S3. 
His  lenity  censured,  590.  Receives  news 
of  the  battle  of  P.eachy  Head ;  takes  Wa- 
terford,59S.  Arrives  before  Limerick,  GU5. 
Loses  his  artillery,  000.  Assaults  the  town, 
009.  Repulsed ;  raises  the  siege,  010.  Re- 
turns to  England ;  his  reception,  012. 
Sends  Melville  to  Scotland  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  020.  His  government  ob- 
tains a  majority  in  the  Scotch  Parliament, 
621.  Dissatisfied  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Scotch  Church,  639.  His  letter  to  the 
General  Assembly,  640.  Opens  Parlia- 
ment, 642.  Departs  for  Holland,  05S.  His 
voyage  to  Holland;  his  danger,  iv.  1. 
Lands,  and  proceeds  to  the  Hague,  2.  His 
enthusiastic  reception,  3, 5.  His  speech  to 
the  Congress,  7.  His  administration  of 
foreign  affairs,  S,  9.  His  relations  with 
Roman  Catholic  princes;  obtains  tolera- 
tion for  the  Waldenses  ;  his  difficulties 
arising  from  the  nature  of  a  coalition,  11. 
His  attempt  to  relieve  Mons,  13.  Returns 
to  England,  14.  His  clemency  to  Jaco- 
bite conspirators,  19.  Treason  among  his 
courtiers,  47,  48.  Returns  to  the  Conti- 
nent, 57.  His  indecisive  campaign  in 
Flanders,  58.  Fine  gentlemen  hi  his  camp, 
59.  Returns  to  England ;  opens  Parlia- 
ment; favorable  prospects,103.  His  speech, 
134.  His  employment  of  Dutchmen, 
145.  Receives  information  of  Marlbor- 
ough's treason,  149.  Adjourns  Parliament; 
his  use  of  the  Veto  on  parliamentary  bills, 
103.  Hispeculiarsiiuation,  104.  Negatives 
the  Bill  for  Judges'  Salaries,  105.  Signs 
the  order  against  the  Macdonalds  of  Glen- 
coe,  1S4.  Goes  to  the  Continent,  190,  231. 
His  difficulties,  caused  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Northern  powers,  232.  By  the  change 
of  Popes,  233.  By  the  conduct  of  his  al- 
lies, 235-237.  His  exertions  to  maintain 
the  coalition,  23S,  239.  Declines  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  240. 
His  attempts  to  relieve  Namur,  244.  At- 
tacks Luxemburg  at  Steinkirk,  253.  De- 
feated, 254.  Plot  for  his  assassination,  257, 
258.  Returns  to  England,  200.  His  meas- 
ures to  put  down  highway  robberies,  208. 
His  speech  to  Parliament,  270.  Conciliates 
the  Peers,  2S3.  Consults  Sir  W.  Temple, 
333.  His  interview  with  Swift ;  negatives 
the  Triennial  Bill,  and  prorogues  Parlia- 
ment, 330.  His  ministerial  arrangements, 
336-339.  Goes  to  Holland,  339.  The  French 
statesmen's  opinion  of  him,  300.  Prepares 
for  the  campaign  of  1093,  301.  Collects 
his  forces  near  Louvain,  302.  Deceived  by 
Luxemburg,  305.  His  position  at  Landen, 
300.  His  defeat,  368.  His  conduct  in  cov- 
ering the  retreat,  309.  His  energy  in  re- 
pairing his  loss,  372.  Returns  to  England, 
337.  His  complaints  of  the  caprice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  392.  Sunderland's  ad- 
vice to  him,  401.  Appoints  Whig  minis- 
ters, 425.     Negatives  the  Place  Bill,  434. 
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Prorogues  Parliament,  453.  His  interview^  quest,  140.  His  speech  in  proroguing  Par- 
with  Shrewsbury,  456.  His  plan  for  the  ,; 
campaign  of  1094,  458,  459.  Injects  Marl- 
borough's offer  of  his  services,  404.  His 
campaign  of  1094,  407.  His  return  to  En. 
gland  ;  speech  to  Parliament,  4T3.  Grants 
a  pension  to  Tillotson's  widow,  4T5.  Con 
sents  to  the  Triennial  Hill,  4T9.  His  agony 
at  the  death  of  Mary,  4S0,  4S1,  4ST.  Ap- 
points Lords  Justices,  508.  His  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Princess  Anne,  510.  Directs 
inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  51S. 
Dismisses  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  524.  Opens 
the  campaign  of  1095, 527.  Invests  Namur. 
529.  Gains  possession  of  the  town,  534.  Be 
sieges  the  castle,  535.  Offers  battle  to  Vil 
leroy,  530.  Takes  the  castle,  539.  Returns 
to  England ;  dissolves  Parliament,  549. 
Visits  the  Princess  Anne ;  his  progress 
through  the  country;  at  Newmarket,  550, 
At  Althorpe,  at  Stamford,  at  Burleigh,  and 
Lincoln,  552.  At  Welbeek,  Bradgate,  War 
wick,  Burfurd,  553.  At  Oxford;  returns 
to  London,  554.  His  speech  on  opening 
Parliament,  575.  His  vexation  at  the  pro- 
ceedings against  his  grant  to  Portland,  5S5. 
His  speech  to  Parliament  on  the  discovery 
of  the  assassination  plot,  002.  Negatives 
the  Bill  for  regulating  elections,  023.  Pro- 
motes the  Land  Bank  scheme,  025.  Joins 
the  army  in  Flanders,  020.  His  difficulty 
in  provisioning  his  troops,  632.  Receives 
Eenwick's  confession,  649.  His  letter  to 
Shrewsbury ;  effect  of  his  letter,  651.  Re- 
turns to  England,  653.  His  speech  to  Par- 
liament, 655.  Examines  Eenwick,  603. 
Closes  the  Session  of  Parliament,  699. 
Goes  to  the  Continent :  his  night  march 
to  Brussels,  70S.  1  lis  desire  to  accept  terms 
of  peace,  709.  Sends  Portland  to  Boulilers, 
715.  His  demands  upon  Louis  XIV.,  717. 
His  return,  and  entry  into  London,  726, 
727.  Difficulties  of  his  situation  after  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  v.  3.  Upens  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament;  the  Parliament  well 


afficted  to  him,  14.     His  grants  of  Crowi 


lands  to  his  Dutch  favorites,  28,  29.  His 
speech  on  proroguing  Parliament  in  1698, 
55.  His  unwillingness  to  rebuild  White- 
hall, 58,  59.  His  intercourse  with  the  Czar 
Peter,  04.  His  conciliatory  letters  to  Port- 
land, 69,  70.  His  politic  profusion  in  the 
appointments  of  the  embassy  to  France 
under  Portland,  72.  His  instructions  on 
the  subject  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  90, 
91.  His  negotiations  with  Tallard  at  New- 
market, 95-97.     His  impatience  to  leave 

'.  ngland,  98.  His  reconciliation  with  Marl-  Wolsey,  his  magnificence,  i.  304. 
borough,  101.     Sets  sail  for  Holland,  102. (Wood,  T.,  his    "Anglite    Notitia 


liaineiit,  152,  153.  Ministerial  changes-, 
153-155.  Divisions  in  his  household,  155! 
His  endeavors  to  conciliate  Portland,  156, 
157.  His  return  from  the  Continent,  201. 
His  speech  on  opening  Parliament,  209. 
His  grant  of  Irish  lands  to  the  Countess 
of  Orkney  (Elizabeth  Villiers),  220.  His 
answer  to  the  Speaker  on  his  grants  of  Irish 
forfeited  estates,  224.  Prorogues  Parlia- 
ment in  displeasure,  237.  His  declining 
health,  241,  and  note.  Receives  tidings  of 
the  proclamation  of  James  HI.,  245.  His 
measures,  240.  Returns  to  England,  248. 
Dissolves  Parliament,  249.  Alarming  state 
of  his  health;  his  last  letter  to  lleinsius, 
253.  His  fall  from  horseback,  254.  His 
message  to  Parliament  recommending 
measures  for  the  Union  with  Scotland,  254, 
255.     His  death-bed,  250.     His  death,  257. 

Williams,  William,  Solicitor  General,  ii.  310. 
Conducts  the  prosecution  of  the  bishops, 
345,  34S,  350,  355.  Rewarded  with  a  baro- 
netcy, 380.  His  treachery  to  James  II., 
534.  Attacks  James  in  Parliament,  577. 
Counsel  for  the  prosecution  of  Jacobites  at 
Manchester,  iv.  472,  473. 

Williamson,  Sir  Joseph,  English  negotiator 
at  Ryswick,  iv.  714.  Commissioner  for 
signing  the  Treaty  of  Loo,  v.  109. 

Will's  Coffee-house,  i.  343. 

Wilson,  Margaret,  murder  of,  i.  405. 

Wilson,  William,  his  "  Dying  testimony," 
iii.  226,  note. 

Wiltshire,  Charles  Paulst,  Earl  of,  ii.  422, 
575. 

Wincanton,  skirmish  at,  ii.  473. 

Winchelsea,  Earl  of,  protects  James  II.  from 
the  Kentish  fishermen,  ii.  524. 

Winchester,  Jeffreys  at,  i.  591-590.  James 
II. 's  attempt  to  intimidate  the  corporation, 
ii.  312. 

Windham,  John,  his  speech  against  a  stand- 
ing army,  ii.  25. 

Window  Tax,  proposed  by  Montague,  iv.  579. 

Windsor,  Roman  Catholic  procession  at,  ii. 


251.     The  Prince  of  Orange  at,  529. 

Withins,  Sir  Francis,  ii.  98. 

Witsen,  Nicholas,  Dutch  envoy  to  congratu- 
late William  of  Orange  on  his  success,  ii. 
558. 

"Wolf-land,"  name  applied  to  Ireland,  iii. 
123,  124,  note. 

Wolseley,  Colonel,  sent  by  Kirke  to  support 
theEnniskilleners,  iii.  219.  Defeats  Mount- 
cashed  at  Newton  Butler,  220.  At  the  bat- 
"    of  the  Boyne,  566. 


i.    3n0, 


Terms  agreed  upon  with  Tallard  at  Loo ; 
signs  the  First  Partition  Treaty,  109.  His 
imprudence  in  neglecting  to  conciliate  the 
English;  detained  by  the  wind  beyond  the 
time  fixed  for  opening  Parliament,  121. 
His  speech  from  the  throne,  123.  Differ- 
ence between  him  and  his  ministers  on  re- 
si-ting  the  reduction  of  the  army,  124, 125. 
His  indignation  at  being  required  to  dis- 
miss his  Dutch  guards,  120,  127.  Con- 
templates abandoning  England,  12S.  Re- 
covers his  self-command,  141.  His  speech 
on  giving  his  assent  to  the  bill  for  disband- 
ing the  army,  142.  His  imprudent  perti- 
nacity on  the  subject  of  the  Dutch  guards, 
145,  146.  His  letter  to  the  Commons,  147. 
Strong  feeling  on  the  rejection  of  his  re- 


note. 

Wood's  History  of  Bath,  i.  324,  note. 

Woodstock,  Lord,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, forfeited  Irish  property  bestowed  on 
him,  v.  219. 

Woolen  manufacture,  i.  318. 

Worcester,  i.  255.     Riots  at,  ii.  92. 

Worcester,  Marquess  of,  his  steam-engine,  L 
346. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  i.  327,  3S3. 

Wright,  Sir  Robert,  made  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice by  James  II.,  ii.  253.  Commissioner 
at  Oxford  on  the  affairs  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, 276.  Consulted  by  James,  313.  Pre- 
sides at  the  trial  of  the  bisln  ips,  344.  Over- 
awed by  the  general  feeling,  350.  His  sum- 
ming up,  353.    Retains  his  post,  3S6. 
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Wurtemberg,  Charles  Frederick,  Puke  of,] York,  James,  Puke  of.     See  James  II. 
iii.  5G5,  570,  572,  G13.      Joins    (jinkell's  Young,  Kobert,  his  villainous  character  and 


army  in  Ireland,  iv.  73.  Volunteers  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Shannon  at  Ath. 
lone,  77. 

Wycherly,  William,  ii.  181. 

Wydiffe,  i.  19. 


Yarmouth,  changes  of  magistrates  at,  ii.  310. 

Yarmouth,  Earl  of,  ii.  302. 

Yeomanry,  under  Charles  II.,  their  influence 

and  sentiments,  i.  311,  312. 
York,  i.  255.    Archbish'  iprie  of,  ii.  82.    Arch- 

iepiscopal  province  of,  iii.  437,  43S. 
York,  Council  of,  i.  84     Abolished,  91. 
York,  Duchess  of  (Anne  Hyde),  her  death,  i. 

196. 


adventures,  iv.  221,  222.  Forges  a  paper 
in  proof  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  223.  Gives  in- 
formation to  the  Privy  Council,  224.  His 
detection  and  impudent  conduct,  22S. 
llis  subsequent  career,  229, 230. 

Z. 

Zulestein,  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
England,  ii.  240.  His  congratulatory 
mission  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
338.  Sent  to  James  II.  at  Rochester,  531. 
His  interview  with  James  at  Whitehall, 
532.  Appointed  Master  of  the  Kobes,  iii. 
22.  Accompanies  William  III.  to  Holland, 
iv.  1. 


THE   END. 
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Errors  of  the  Original  Work  concerning  the 
United  States,  a  copious  Analytical  Index  has 
been  appended  to  this  American  Edition.  4  vols. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $6  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  $7  00 ;  Half 
Calf,  $10  00. 

Second  Series From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon, 

in  1S15,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in 
1352.  With  a  copious  Analytical  Index.  4  vols. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $0  00;  Sheep  extra,  $7  00;  Half 
Calf,  $10  00. 

Alison's  Military  Life  of  John,  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  With  Maps.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$151);  Half  Calf,  $2  35. 

Atkinson's  Oriental  and  Western  Si- 
beria. Map  and  numerous  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  Svo,  Muslin,  $3  00; 
Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Atkinson's  Travels  in  the  Regions  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor  and  the  Russian 
Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India  and  China. 
With  Adventures  among  the  Mountain  Kirghis; 
and  the  Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz,  Tou- 
zemtz,  Gol.li,  and  Celyaks;  the  Hunting  and 
Pastoral  Tribes.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  II- 
1  ■  i.-t  rations.    Svo,  Mu.-lin,  $2  50 ;  1  Ialf  Calf,  $3  50. 


Barth's  Travels   and  Discoveries  in 

North  and  Central  Africa.  Profusely  and  ele- 
gantly Illustrated.  The  only  complete  American 
Edition.  3  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $7  50 ;  Half  Calf, 
$10  50. 

Bancroft's  Literary  and  Historical 
Miscellanies.  Svo,  Muslin,  $2  00;  Half  Calf, 
$3  00. 

Barnes's  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday-Schools. 
Maps  and  Engravings.  11  vols.  12mo,  Muslin, 
75  cents  per  volume ;  Half  Calf,  $17  00  per  set. 
The  Vols,  sold  separately. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England.  With  copious  Notes,  adapting 
the  Work  to  the  American  Student.  By  JonN 
L.  Wendell,  late  State  Reporter  of  New  York. 
4  vols.  Svo,  Law  Sheep,  $7  00. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Por- 
trait of  Boswell.  2  vols.  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $3  00 ; 
Half  Calf,  $4  50. 

Brodhead's  History  of  the  State  of 

New  York.  First  Period,  1009-1004.  Svo,  Mtu  - 
lin,  $3  00;  Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Bulwer's  Novels.  Harper's  Library 
Edition,  in  handsome  12mo,  $1  00  per  vol.  Now 
Ready:  The  Caxtons,  1  vol.— "Mr  Novel,"  2 
vols.     Half  Calf,  $1  S5  per  vol. 

Bunting's  (Rev.  Dr.  Jabez)  Life. 
With  Notices  of  Contemporary  Persons  and 
Events.  By  his  Son,  Thomas  Peecival  Bunt- 
ing. Vol.  I.,  with  a  Portrait.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$100. 

Burke's  Complete  Works.  With  a 
Memoir.  Portrait.  3  vols.  Svo,  Sheep  extra, 
$4  50;  Half  Calf,  $6  75. 

Burns's  Life  and  Works.  Edited  by 
Robert  Chambers.  4  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $3  00*; 
Half  Calf,  $6  40. 

Burr's  Memoirs,  with  Miscellaneous 
Correspondence.  By  M.  L.  Davis.  Portraits. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $3  00;  'Half  Calf,  $5  00. 

Burr's  Private  Journal,  during  his 
Residence  in  Europe;  with  Selections  from  his 
Correspondence.  By  M.  L.  Davis.  2  vols.  Svo, 
Muslin,  $4  50;  Half  Calf,  $6  50. 

Burton's  Lake  Regions  of  Central 
Africa.  A  Picture  of  Exploration.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton,  Capt.  II. M.I.  Army.  With  Maps 
and  Engravings  on  Wood.  Svo,  Muslin,  $3  00 ; 
Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Carlyle's  History  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  4  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  25  each;  Half 
Calf,  $2  10  each.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  with  Por- 
traits and  Maps,  now  ready. 

Carlyle's  French  Revolution.  2  vols. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $3  70. 


Harper  &  Brothers'  Standard  Library  Works. 


Carlyle's  Oliver  Cromwell.  2  vols. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $3  70. 

Carlyle's  Past  and  Present,  Chart- 
ism, and  Sartor  Resartus.  l'2mo,  Muslin,  $1  00; 
Half  Calf,  $185. 

Chalmers's  Life  and  Writings.  4 
vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00  per  voL ;  Half  Calf, 
$7  40  per  set. 

Chalmers's  Posthumous  Works.  Ed- 
ited by  his  Son-in-law,  Rev.  William  Hanna, 
LL.D.  Complete  in  9  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00 
each;  Sheep  extra,  $1  12 \  each;  Half  Calf, 
$16  05  per  set.  Comprising  Daily  Scripture 
Readings,  3  vols. ;  Sabbath  Scripture  Read- 
ings, 2  vols. ;  Sermons,  from  1708  to  1847,  1 
vol. ;  Institutes  of  Theology,  2  vols. ;  Pre- 
lections on  Butler's  Analogy,  Paley's  Eyi- 
dences  op  Christianity,  and  Hill's  Lectures 
on  Divinity,  with  two  Introductory  Lectures 
and  Four  Addresses,  delivered  in  the  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  1  vol.  The  vols,  sold  separately. 

Chalmers's  Correspondence.  1  vol. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  85. 

Claiborne's  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  John  A.  Quitman,  Major-General  U.S.A.,  and 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Portrait. 
2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Coleridge's  Complete  Works.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  upon  his  Philosophical 
and  Theological  Opinions.  Edited  by  Professor 
Shedd.  Complete  in  7  vols.  Portrait.  Small 
8vo,  Muslin,  $7  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $13  00.  The  vols, 
sold  separately. 

Vol.  I.  Aids  to  Reflection. — Statesman's  Man- 
ual. II.  The  Friend.  IH.  Biographia  Literaria. 
IV.  Lectures  on  Shakspeare  and  <  >ther  Dramat- 
ists. V.  Literary  Remains.  VI.  Second  Lay 
Sermon  and  Table-Tafk.  VII.  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works. 

Crabb's  English  Synonyms.  8vo, 
Sheep  extra,  $2  00. 

Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  World :  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  85. 

Curran  and  his  Contemporaries.  By 
Charles  Phillips.  12mo,  Muslin,  87 \  cents; 
Half  Calf,  $1  82. 

Geo.  Wm.  Curtis's  Works : 

Trumps.  Illustrated  by  Hoppin. 
12mo,  Muslin. 

The  Potiphar  Papers.  Illustrated 
from  Drawings  by  Darley.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$100;   Half  Calf,  $185. 

Prue  and  I.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00 ; 
Hah  Calf,  $1  85. 

Lotus-Eating.  A  Summer-Book. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  from  Designs  by  Ken- 
sett.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents;  Half  Calf, 
$100. 

The  Howadji   in    Syria.      12mo, 

Muslin,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  85. 

Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  85. 
Davis's  Carthage  and  her  Remains: 
being  an  Account  of  the  Excavations  and  Re- 
searches on  the  site  of  the  Phoenician  Metropolis 
in  Africa  and  other  adjacent  Places.  Conducted 
under  the  Auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. By  Dr.  N.  Davis,  F.R.G.S.,&c.  With 
Illustrations.     Svo,  Muslin. 

Dc  Tocqueville's  Old  Regime  and 
the  French  Revolution.  Translated  bv  John 
Bonner.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00;  Half  Calf, 
$1  ^5. 


DTsraeli's  Amenities  of  Literature. 
2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $3  20. 

Dante's  Inferno.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation.  By  John  A.  Caelyle,  M.D. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $1  S5. 

Draper's  Human  Physiology,  Statical 
and  Dynamical ;  or,  The  Conditions  and  Course 
of  the  Life  of  Man.  Illustrated  by  nearly  300 
fine  Wood-cuts  from  Photographs.  New  Edition. 
8vo,  050  pages,  Muslin,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $4  25; 
Half  Calf,  $5  00. 

Dryden's  Complete  Works.  With 
Life,  by  Mitford.  2  vols.  Svo,  Sheep  extra, 
$3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $4  50. 

Dwight's  Theology,  in  a  Series  of 
Sermons.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Por- 
trait. 4  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $0  00;  Sheep  extra, 
$6  50;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales  and  Novels. 
Engravings.  10  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $7  50; 
Half  Calf,  $16  00.  The  vols,  sold  separately  in 
Muslin. 

Ellis's  Three  Visits  to  Madagascar, 
during  the  Years  1853-1854-1856.  Including  a 
Journey  to  the  Capital,  with  Notices  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  Country  and  the  Present  Civ- 
ilization of  the  People.  Map  and  Wood-cuts  from 
Photographs.  Complete  and  unabridged.  Svo, 
Muslin,  $2  50. 

Eorster's  Celebrated  British  States- 
men. Portraits.  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50;  Half 
Calf,  $2  25. 

Fowler's  English  Language,  in  its 
Elements  and  Forms.  With  a  History  of  its 
Origin  and  Development,  and  a  full  Grammar. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.  Svo,  Muslin,  $1  50 ; 
Sheep  extra,  $1  75. 

Franklin's  Life,  Illustrated.  With 
numerous  exquisite  Designs,  by  John  G.  Chap- 
man. Svo,  Muslin,  $2  00;  Sheep,  $2  25;  Hah 
Calf,  $3  00. 

Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With  Notes,  by 
Rev.  II.  11.  Milman  and  M.  Guizot.  Maps  and 
Engravings,  complete  Index  and  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  6  vols.  12nio  (uniform  with  Hume  and 
Macaulay),  Muslin,  $3  75;  Sheep  extra,  $4  50; 
Half  Calf,  $0  00. 

Gieseler's  Church  History.  Trans- 
lated. A  New  American  Edition,  Revised  and 
Edited  by  Rev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.  Vols. 
I.,  II.,  and  HI.  Svo,  Sheep,  $6  75;  Half  Calf, 
$9  00. 

Godwin's  History  of  France.    From 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  French  Revolution  of 
17S0.  Vol.  I.  (Ancient  Gaul)  Svo,  Muslin, 
$2  00. 

Goodrich's  Select  British  Eloquence ; 
embracing  the  best  Speeches  entire  of  the  most 
eminent  Orators  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last 
two  Centuries;  with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  an 
Estimate  of  their  Genius,  and  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  Svo,  Muslin,  $3  50 ;  Sheep  extra, 
$3  75;  Half  Calf,  $4  50. 

Grote's  History  of  Greece.  12  vols. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $0  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $19  20  per  Set. 

Hale's  (Mrs  )  Woman's  Record ;  or, 
Biographical  Sketches  of  all  Distinguished  Wo- 
men, from  the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time. 
With  Selections  from  Female  Writers  of  each 
Era.  More  than  200  Portraits,  engraved  by 
Lousing.     Svo,  Muslin,  $3  50. 

Ilallam's  Historical  Works.  4  vols. 
Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00 ;  1  Ialf  Calf,  $10  00. 


Harper  &  Brothers'  Standard  Library  Works. 


Hall's  (Rev.  Robert)  Complete  Works. 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Observations  on 
his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  Rev.  John  Fos- 
ter. Portrait.  4  vols.  l'2mo,  Sheep  extra, 
$0  00;  Half  Calf,  $9  00. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discussions 
on  Philosophy,  Literature,  and  University  Re- 
form. Chiefly  from  '  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Corrected,  Vindicated,  Enlarged,  in  Notes  and 
Appendices.  Svo,  Muslin,  $1  50;  Half  Calf, 
$•2  50. 

Homans's  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce 

and  Commercial  Navigation.  Royal  Svo,  2000 
pages,  Muslin,  1  vol.,  $(3  00  ;  Sht-ep,  1  vol., 
$6  75;  Half  Calf,  1  vol.,  $S  00;  Sheep,  2  vols., 
$S  00;  Law  Sheep,  2  vols.,  $3  00;  Half  Calf,  2 
vols.,  $S  75. 

Harper's  New  Classical  Library.  Lit- 
eral Translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors. 
12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents  per  vol. ;  Half  Calf,  $1  GO 
per  vol.  Comprising  Caesar,  Virgil,  Sallust, 
Horace,  Cicero's  Orations,  Cicero's  Offices, 
&<?.,  Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators,  Taci- 
tus, 2  vols.,  Terence,  Juvenal,  Xenopiion, 
Homer's  Iliad,  Homer's  Odyssey,  Herodotus, 
Demosthenes,  2  vols.,  Thucydides,  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  2  vols. 

Head's  Daily  Walk  with  Wise  Men ; 
or,  Religious  Exercises  for  Every  Day  in  the 
Year.  Selected,  Arranged,  and  specially  adapt- 
ed, by  Rev.  Nelson  Head.  Large  12mo,  Mus- 
lin,   (yearly  Ready.) 

Helps's  Spanish  Conquest  in  America, 
and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to 
the  Government  of  the  Colonies.  3  vols.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $3  00;  Half  Calf,  $5  50. 

Hildreth's  History  of  the  United 
States.  First  Series From  the  First  Settle- 
ment of  the  Country  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  3  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $G  00; 
Sheep  extra,  $0  75;  Half  Calf,  $0  00. 

Second  Series From  the  Adoption  of  the 

Federal  Constitution  to  the  End  of  the  Sixteenth 
Congress.  3  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $6  00;  Sheep 
extra,  $6  75;  Half  Calf,  $9  00. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  6  vols.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $4  25;  Half  Calf,  $S  50. 

Hume's  History  of  England.  5  vols. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $3  75;  Sheep,  $4  50;  Half  Calf, 
$9  00.     (Uniform  with  Macaulay  and  Gibbon.) 

Jay's  Complete  Works.  3  vols.  Svo, 
Sheep  extra,  $4  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $G  75. 

Johnson's  Complete  Works.  Por- 
trait. 2  vols.  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $3  00;  Half 
Calf,  $4  50. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Giron- 
dists ;  or,  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of 
the  French  Revolution.  From  unpublished 
Sources.  3  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  10  ;  Half 
Calf,  $4  65. 

Lamartine's  Memoirs  of  Celebrated 
Characters.  3  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  63;  Half 
Calf,  $5  20. 

Lamb's  Works.  Comprising  his  Let- 
ters, Poems,  Essays  of  Elia,  Essays  upon  Shak- 
speare,  Hogarth,  &c,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life, 
with  the  final  Memorials,  by  T.  Noon  Tal- 
fourd.  Portrait.  2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ; 
Half  Calf,  $3  70. 

Layard's  Popular  Account  of  the 
Discoveries  at  Nineveh.  Abridged.  With  nu- 
merous Wood  Engravings.  12mo,  Muslin,  75 
cents ;  Half  Calf,  $1  60. 


Layard's  Fresh  Discoveries  in  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon  ;  with  Travels  in  Armenia, 
Kurdistan,  and  the  Desert :  being  the  Result  of 
a  Second  Expedition,  undertaken  for  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum.  With  all  of  the 
Maps  and  Engravings  in  the  English  Edition. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $2  25;  Half  Calf,  $3  25. 

Livingstone's  Missionary  Travels  and 
Researches  in  South  Africa.  Maps  by  Arrow- 
smith,  a  Portrait  on  Steel,  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Only  complete  American  edition. 
With  elaborate  Index.  Svo,  Muslin,  $3  00; 
Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England,  from 
the  Accession  of  James  II.  With  an  original 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  A  Handsome  Octavo 
Library  Edition,  on  superfine  Paper,  Muslin, 
$1  50  a  volume;  Half  Calf,  $2  50 — A  Popular 
Duodecimo  Edition.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
dex.    Printed  on  fine  Paper,  Muslin,  02  £  cents; 

Half  Calf,  $1  50 A  Cheap  Octavo  Edition. 

Paper  Covers,  25  cents  a  volume A  Cheap  Oc- 
tavo Edition.  The  four  volumes  neatly  bound 
in  two  volumes,  Muslin,  624  cents  a  volume. 
The  volumes  of  any  of  the  above  editions  sold 
separately. 

Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea.  Wood-cuts  and  Charts.  New  Edition, 
greatly  Enlarged  and  Improved.  Svo,  Muslin, 
$150;  Half  Calf,  $2  50. 

Mill's  Logic.     Svo,  Muslin,  $1  50. 

Mills's  Literature  and  Literary  Men 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  2  vols.  Svo,  Mus- 
lin, $3  50;  Half  Calf,  $5  50. 

Hannah  More's  Complete  Works. 
Engravings.  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  50;  Half 
Calf,  $3  25.  Muslin,  2  vols.,  $2  75;  Half  Calf, 
$4  25.  The  same  Work,  printed  from  large 
type,  7  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $5  25 ;  Half  Calf, 
$11  20. 

Hannah  More's  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence. By  W.  Roberts.  2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$150;  Half  Calf,  $3  20. 

Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  2  vols.  Svo,  Sheep  extra, 
$3  00;  Half  Calf,  $4  50. 

Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 
A  History.  3  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $G  00 ;  Sheep, 
$6  75;  Half  Calf,  $9  00. 

Motley's  History  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands.   2  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $4  00. 

Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans.  2 
vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $2  75;  Sheep  extra,  $3  00; 
Half  Calf,  $4  50. 

Neander's  Life  of  Christ.  Translated 
by  Professors  McClintock  and  Blumenthat. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  $2  25 ;  Half 
Calf,  $3  00. 

Page's  La  Plata:  The  Argentine 
Confederation  and  Paraguay.  Being  a  Narrative 
of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tributaries  of  the  River 
La  Plata  and  Adjacent  Countries  during  the 
Years  1S53,  '54,  '55,  and  '56,  under  the  orders  of 
the  United  States  Government.  With  Map  and 
numerous  Engravings.  Svo,  Muslin,  $3  00  ; 
Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Miss  Pardoe's  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Court  of  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
Illustrated  with  -numerous  Engravings.  Por- 
traits, &c.  2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $3  50;  Half 
Calf,  $5  20. 

Plutarch's  Lives.  Portrait.  8vo, 
Sheep,  $1  25.  Large  type,  4  vols.  12mo,  Sheep 
extra,  $3  50;  Half  Calf,  $6  50. 


Harper  &  Brothers'  Standard  Library  Works. 


Robertson's  Historical  "Works  :  Pis- 
covebt  of  America.  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50; 
Half  Calf,  $2  25.— (  'haki.es  V.  Svo,  Sheep  ex- 
tra, $1  50;  Half  Calf,  $2  25. —Scotland  and 
Ancient  India.  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $1 50 ;  Half 
Calf,  $2  25. 

Prime's  Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia. Illustrations.  12nio,  Muslin,  $1  25;  Half 
Calf,  $2  10. 

Prime's  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Illustrations.  12nio,  Muslin,  $1  25;  Half  Calf, 
$2  10. 

Prime's  Coins,  Medals,  and  Seals, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  Illustrated  and  Described. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $2  50, 

Rollin's  Ancient  History.  Numer- 
ous Maps  and  Engravings.  In  2  vols.  Svo,  Sheep 
extra,  $2  75.     1  vol.,  Sheep,  $2  50. 

Russell's  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
Engravings.    3  vols.  Svo,  Sheep,  $4  50. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  Works.  Embracing 
Memoir  of  Joseph  Curtis.     16mo,  Muslin,  50 

c Married  or  Single.     2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin, 

$1  75;  Half  Calf,  $3  45— Letters  from  Abroad 
to  Kindred  at  Home.  2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$1  00;  Half  Calf,  $3  CO — Live  and  Let  Live; 
or,  Domestic  Service  Illustrated.  ISmo,  Muslin, 
45  c.  —  Means  and  Ends  ;  or,  Self-training. 
ISmo,  Muslin,  45  c. — A  Love-Token  for  Chil- 
dren. ISmo,  Muslin,  45  c The  Poor  Rich  Man 

and  TnE  Rich  Poor  Man.  ISmo,  Muslin,  45  c. 
— Stories  for  Young  Persons.  ISmo,  Muslin, 
45  c— Wilton  Harvet,  and  Other  Tales. 
ISmo,  Muslin,  45  cents.  —  The  LlNWOODS.  2 
vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  50;  Half  Calf,  $3  20. 

Saurin's  Sermons.  Portrait.  2  vols 
Sheep  extra,  $3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $4  50. 

Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works.  En- 
gravings. 6  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $4  50;  Half 
Calf,  $0  60. 

Mrs.  Sigourney's  "Works.  Lucy 
Howard's  Journal.  16mo,  Muslin,  75c — Let- 
ters to  Mothers.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  e. ;  Mus- 
lin, gilt  edges,  00  c— Letters  to  Young  Ladies. 
12mo,  Muslin,  75  c. ;  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  90  c — 
Mthtis,  and  other  Sketchings.  12mo,  Mus- 
lin, 75  c. ;  Half  Calf,  $1  00.— Pocahontas,  and 
Other  Poems.  Engravings.  12mo,  Muslin,  90 
c. ;  Half  Calf,  $1  75. 

Sismondi's  Historical  View  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe.  2  vols.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  SO;  Half  Calf,  $3  50. 

Smiles's  Self-Help.  With  Illustra- 
tions of  Character  and  Conduct.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Portraits  on  Wood, 
chiefly  by  Lossing.     12mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 

Sparks's  Library  of  American  Biog- 
raphy. 10  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $7  50.  The  vol- 
umes sold  separately,  at  75  cents  each;  Half 
Calf,  $10  00  a  set. 

Squier's  Nicaragua  :  Its  People, 
Scenery,  Monuments,  Resources,  Conditions,  and 
Proposed  Canal.  Revised  Edition.  With  100 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Svo,  Muslin,  $3  00; 
Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

Squier's  States  of  Central  America : 
their  Geography,  Topography,  Climate,  Popula- 
tion, Resources,  Productions,  Commerce,  Political 
Organizations,  Aborigines,  &c,  &c  Comprising 
Chapters  on  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Belize,  the  Bay  Islands, 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  the  Honduras  [nter-Oci  - 
anic  Railway.  With  numerous  Original  Maps 
and  Illustration-1.  A  Now  and  I 'nlaivcJ  Edition. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $3  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  00. 


Stephen's  (Sir  James)  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  France.  Svo,  Muslin,  $1  75; 
Half  Calf,  $2  75. 

Stephens's  (John  L.)  "Works.  Trav- 
els in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan. 
With  a  Map  and  SS  Engravings.  2  vols.  Svo, 
Muslin,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  00. 

Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan. 
120  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by  F.  Catheb- 
wood.  2  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $5;  Half  Calf,  $7. 
Travels  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Poland.  Engravings.  2  vols.  12mo,  Mus- 
lin, $175;  Half  Calf,  $3  45. 

Travels  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  the  Holy  Land.      Engravings.      2  vols. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  75;  Half  Calf,  $3  45. 
Strickland's  (Miss)  Queens  of  Scot- 
land.    Complete  in  S  vols.  l2mo,  Muslin,  $1  00 
each;  Sets  in  Muslin,  $S  00;  Half  Calf,  $14  SO. 
Taylor's    "Wesley    and    Methodism. 
12mo,  "Muslin,  75  cents;  Half  Calf,  $1  00. 

Taylor's   World   of    Mind.      12mo, 
Muslin,  $1  00;  Half  Calf,  $1  S5. 
Thackeray's  "Works : 

The  Four  Georges.  With  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author.  12mo,  Muslin,  75  cts. 
English  Humorists  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  Together  with  his  Lecture  on 
"Charity  and  Humor."  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00  ; 
Half  Calf,  $1  85. 

The  Virginians.  A  Tale  of  the 
Last  Century.  With  Illustrations  bv  the  Au- 
thor. Svo,  Paper,  $1  75;  Muslin,  $2  00;  Half 
Calf,  $3  00. 

The    Newcomes.       8vo,    Muslin, 

$2  00;  Half  Calf,  $3  00. 

Vanity  Pair.  8vo,  Muslin,  $1  25  ; 
Half  Calf,  $2  25. 

Pendennis.      2  vols.  8vo,  Muslin, 

$2  00;  Half  Calf,  $4  00. 

ThirlwaU's    History   of   Greece.      2 

vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $2  75;  Sheep,  $3  00;  Half 
Calf,  $4  75. 

Thompson's  Christian  Theism  :  The 
Testimony  of  Reason  and  Revelation  to  the  Ex- 
istence of  the  Supreme  Being.  (The  First  Bur- 
nett Prize  of  $0000  was  awarded  to  this  Treat- 
ise.)   12mo,  Muslin,  $1  25;  Half  Calf,  $2  10. 

Thomson's  Land  and  the  Book ;  or, 
Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Manners 
and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  the  Scenery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  With  two  elaborate  Maps  of  Pales- 
tine, an  Accurate  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  unAscreral 
Hundred  Engravings,  representing  the  Scenery, 
Topography,  and  Productions  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  Costumes,  Manners,  and  Habits  of  the 
People.  Two  elegant  Large  12mo  Yolumes,  Mus- 
lin, $3  50;  Half  Calf,  $5  20;  Half  Calf  extra, 
$5  50 ;  1  Ialf  Morocco  extra,  $0  00. 

Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture. 3  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $G  00;  Sheep  extra, 
$0  75;  Half  Calf,  $9  00. 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cottages:  A  Se- 
ries of  Designs  prepared  for  Execution  in  the 
United  States.  Illustrated  by  300  Engravings. 
Svo,  Muslin,  $2  00;  Half  Calf,  $3  00. 

Wharton's  Queens  of  Society.  Elus- 
trationa.    Large  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  50. 

Wharton's  Wits  and  Beaux  of  Soci- 
ety.    Illustrations.     Large  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  B0. 

Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians.  II- 
lustrated  with  500  Wood-cuts.  '  2  vols.  12iuo, 
Muslin,  $2  00;  Half  Calf,  $3  70. 


RECENT  DISCOVERY 

AND 

ADVENTURE  IN  AFRICA. 


The  following  list  includes  all  the  standard  works  in  which  are  recorded  the  lahors  of  those  Ex- 
plorers, Travelers,  and  Hunters  who  have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  contributed  so  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  Natural  History  of  the  long  mysterious  interior  of 
Africa.  These  works  are  all  finely  and  abundantly  illustrated,  and  embrace  the  entire  round  of 
Recent  Exploration. 

A    COMPANION    WORK 


BURTON,  LIVINGSTONE,  AND  BARTH. 
Du  Chaillu's  Travels  in  Equatorial  Africa. 

Du  Chaillu's  Four  Years'  Travel  and  Adventure  in  the  Unexplored  Regions 
of  Equatorial  Africa.  With  full' Accounts  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Cannibal  Tribes  of  Central  Africa  ;  of  the  Habits  of  the  Gorilla  and  other  hith- 
erto unknown  Man-like  Apes ;  and  of  Hunts  after  the  Gorilla  and  other 
strange  Animals.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo,  Muslin.  'In  Prepara- 
tion.') 

The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa. 

A  Picture  of  Exploration.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  Capt.  H.M.I.  Army ; 
Fellow  and  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  Maps 
and  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00.  (Uniform  with  Earth  and 
Livirg  stone.) 


Captain  Burton  is  an  amateur  Ulysses.  *  *  *  A 
more  active  mind  was  never  accompanied  by  a 
livelier  pen. — Literary  Gazette. 

Captain  Burton's  march  of  a  thousand  miles 


into  the  heart  of  Central  Africa  may  well  be 
classed  among  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
achievements  in  the  annals  of  inland  discovery. 
— London  Spectator. 


Livingstone's  South  Africa. 


Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa ;  including  a  Sketch  of 
Sixteen  Years'  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loando  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Con- 
tinent, down  the  River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  David  Living- 
stone, LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Maps  by  Arrowsmitii,  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $4  00. 
The  African  Columbus  has  broken  the  egg, 

and  let  the  world  into  his  secret.     What  he  has 

achieved,    and    endured,    and    conquered  ;    the 


witchcraft  which,  for  sixteen  years,  he  has  used 
against  a  vertical  sun  and  a  malign  climate — 
how  he  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  carnivores,  and 
pachyderms,  and  ophidia — how  he  has  lived  on 
roots,  and  locusts,  and  frngs,  and  moistened  his 
mouth  only  with  rain  or  river  water— how  lie  has 
striven  with  thirst  and  fever,  with  the  loss  of  let- 
ters, and  the  absence  of  intelligent  companion- 


ship— how  he  has  sounded  unknown  lakes,  bro- 
ken through  thorny  jungles,  navigated  unknown 
rivers,  opened  to  light  a  world  teeming  with  floral, 
animal,  and  mineral  wonders — obtaining  ingress 
for  science,  for  commerce,  for  religion — and  lead- 
ing after  him,  as  the  special  spoils  of  his  expedi- 
tion, a  throng  of  colored  indigent,  drawn  along 
by  no  ether  fetters  save  of  love  and  admiration. 
So  runs  the  story  of  his  book — a  book  not  so  much 
of  travel  and  adventure  as,  in  its  purport  and 
spacious  relation,  a  veritable  poem. — Atheucev.n. 


Recent  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  Africa. 


Dr.  Barth's  North  and  Central  Africa. 

Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa.  Being  a  Journal  of  an 
Expedition  undertaken  under  the  Auspices  of  H.B.M's  Government,  in  the 
Tears  18-49-1855.  By  Henry  Barth,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.  Profusely  and  elegant- 
ly Illustrated.  Complete  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $7  50;  Sheep,  $8  25  ;  Half 
Calf,  $10  50. 


The  researches  of  Dr.  Earth  are  of  the  highest 
interest.  Few  men  have  existed  so  qualified, 
both  by  intellectual  ability  and  a  vigorous  bodily 
constitution,  for  the  perilous  part  of  an  African 
discoverer  as  Dr.  Barth. — London  Times. 

His  discoveries,  in  fact,  are  parallel  with  those 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  South.  We  confess 
that  such  a  relation  has  for  us  an  intense  inter- 
est ;  we  are  sure  that  no  serious  reader  will  be  dis- 


appointed in  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Earth,  which, 
sprinkled  with  anecdotes,  varied  with  glittering 
descriptions  of  landscapes  and  manners,  written 
with  vigor  and  simplicity,  and  disclosing  amid 
the  gloom  of  Africa  the  secrets  of  centuries,  is  a 
rich  repertory  of  knowledge,  and  deserves  to  take 
its  place  among  the  classics  of  travel.—  London 
Leader. 


Andersson's  Lake  Ngami. 

Lake  Ngami ;  or,  Explorations  and  Discoveries  during  Four  Years'  "Wander- 
ings in  the  "Wilds  of  Southwestern  Africa.  By  Charles  John  Andersson. 
"With  numerous  Illustrations,  representing  Sporting  Adventures,  Subjects  of 
Natural  History,  Devices  for  Destroying  "Wild  Animals,  &c.  New  Edition. 
12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


"This  narrative  of  African  Explorations  and 
Discoveries  is  a  very  important  geographical 
work.  It  contains  the  account  of  two  journeys 
made  between  the  years  1850  and  1S54,  in  the 
first  of  which  the  countries  of  the  Damaras  and 
the  Ovambo,  previously  scarcely  known  in  Eu- 
rope, were  explored ;  and  in  the  second  the  new- 
ly-discovered Lake  Ngami  was  reached  by  a  route 
that  was  deemed  impracticable,  but  which  proves 
to  be  the  shortest  and  the  best.  The  work  con- 
tains much  scientific  and  accurate  information  as 


to  the  geology,  the  scenery,  products,  and  re- 
sources of  the  region  explored,  with  notices  of 
the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  continual  sporting  adventures  and 
other  remarkable  occurrences,  intermingled  with 
the  narrative  of  travel,  make  the  book  as  inter- 
esting to  read  as  a  romance,  as,  indeed,  a  good 
book  of  travels  ought  always  to  be.  The  illus- 
trations by  Wolfe  are  admirably  designed,  and 
most  of'them  represent  scenes  as  striking  as  any 
witnessed  by  Jules  Gerard  or  Gordon  Gumming." 


Cumming's  Hunter's  Life  in  Africa. 

Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa.  With  Notices 
of  the  Native  Tribes,  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Chase  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Hip- 
With  Illustrations.     2  vols.  12mo,  Mus- 


popotamus,  Giraffe,  Rhinoceros,  &c. 

lin,  $1  75. 
"The  writer  of  this  work  appears  to  be  a  fierce, 
blood-thirsty  Nimrod,  whose  highest  ideal  is 
found  in  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts,  and  who 
relates  his  adventures  with  the  same  eagerness 
of  passion  which  led  him  to  expatriate  himself 


from  the  charms  of  English  society  in  the  tangled 
depths  of  the  African  forest.  Every  page  is  red- 
olent of  gunpowder,  and  you  almost  hear  the 
growl  of  the  victim  as  he  falls  beneath  the  un- 
erring shot  of  the  mighty  hunter." 


Wilson's  Africa. 

WTestern  Africa :  its  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects.  By  Rev.  J.  Leigh- 
ton  Wtilson,  Eighteen  Years  a  Missionary  in  Africa,  and  now  one  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  With  numerous  En- 
gravings.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  25. 


"Mr.  Wilson  is  probably  better  acquainted 
than  any  other  man  with  Western  Africa  and 
its  inhabitants.  During  a  residence  of  almost 
twenty  years  he  repeatedly  visited  all  portions 
of  the  coast,  mastered  the  principle  languages 
of  the  natives,  composed  grammars  and  diction- 
aries, anil  published  books  in  them.  He  has 
either  written  or  furnished  the   materials  from 


which  have  been  elaborated  some  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  that  have  been  recently 
made  to  the  sciences  of  ethnology  and  philology. 
He  is  a  careful  and  shrewd  observer,  and  presents 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  an  excellent 
style.  His  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  country  which  is  rapidly  rising 
in  importance." 


Published  by  HARPER   &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 


nAErzE  &  Beotiiers  will  send  either  of  the  above  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance 
in  the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


FRESH    BOOKS 

OF 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 


J2|p~  Haepek  &  Eeotuers  will  send  either  of  the  following  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any 
distance  in  the  United  States  under  3000  miles),  on  receipt  of  the  Money. 


Travels  in  the  Amoor  Regions. 

Travels  in  the  Kegions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor  and  the  Russian  Ac- 
quisitions on  the  Confines  of  India  and  China.     With  Adventures  among  the 
Mountain  Kirghis  ;  and  the  Manjours,  Manyargs,  Toungouz,  Touzemtz,  Goldi, 
and  Gelyaks ;  the  Hunting  and  Pastoral  Tribes.     By  Thomas  Witlam  At- 
kinson, F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."    With 
a  Map  and  numerons  Illustrations.     8vo,  Muslin,  $2  50. 
This  is  a  noble  and  fascinating  book,  belong- 
ing in  right  both  of  subject  and  treatment  to  the 
choicest  class  of  travel  literature. — London  Xj>e<'- 
tator. 
We  follow  Mr.  Atkinson's  travels  with  eager 


interest.  He  himself  is  the  chief  object  of  inter- 
est, from  his  thirst  for  adventure  and  daring  ex- 
ploits, and  the  countless  shapes  of  terror  and 
death  that  he  encounters. — Literary  Gazette.  ■ 


(By  the  same  Author.) 

Atkinson's  Siberia. 

Oriental  and  Western  Siberia:  A  Narrative  of  Seven  Years'  Explorations  and 
■  Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
part  of  Central  Asia.  By  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson.  Wtth  a  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  (Uniform  with  Livingstone's  Travels.).  8vo,  Muslin, 
$3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $4  00. 


A  book  of  travels  which,  in  value  and  sterling 
interest,  must  take  rank  as  a  landmark  in  geo- 
graphical literature.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  traveled 
where  it  is  belived  no  European  has  been  before. 
Fe  has  seen  nature  in  the  wildest,  sublimest,  and 
also  the  most  beautiful  aspects  the  old  world  can 
present.  These  he  has  depicted  by  pen  and  pen- 
cil; he  has  done  both  well.  Many  a  fireside  will 
rejoice  in  the  determination  which  converted  an 
artist  into  an  author.     Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  thor- 


ough Englishman,  brave  and  accomplished,  a 
lover  of  adventure  and  sport  of  every  kind.  He 
knows  enough  of  mineralogy,  geology,  and  bot- 
any to  impart  a  scientific  interest  to  his  descrip- 
tions and  drawings;  possessing  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  he  tells  many  a  racy  story.  The  sports- 
man and  the  lover  of  adventure,  whether  by  flood 
or  field,  will  find  ample  stores  in  the  stirring 
tales  of  his  interesting  travels.— London  Daily 
News. 


Italy  in  Transition. 

Public  Scenes  and  Private  Opinions  in  the  Spring  of  1860  ;  illustrated  by  Offi- 
cial Documents  from  the  Papal  Archives  of  the  Revolted  Legations.  By  Will- 
iam Arthur,  A.M.,  Author  of  "A  Mission  to  the  Mysore,"  "The  Successful 
Merchant,"  «  The  Tongue  of  Fire,"  &c,  &c.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main. 

By  Anthony  Trollope,  Author  of  "Doctor  Thorne,"  "The  Bertrams" 
"Castle  Richmond,"  "  The  Three  Clerks,"  &c.     12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 


Qarper'*  Catalogue. 


A  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Harper  &  Brothers'  Publications 
is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be  obtained  gratuitously  on  application  to 
the  Publishers  personally,  or  by  letter  inclosing  Six  Cents  in  postage  stamps. 
The  attention  of  gentlemen,  in  town  or  country,  designing  to  form  Libraries  or  en- 
rich their  literary  collections,  is  respectfully  invited  to  this  Catalogue,  which  will 
be  found  to  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  standard  and  most  esteemed  works 
in  English  Literature — comprehending  more  than  two  thousand  volumes — 
which  are  offered,  in  most  instances,  at  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  similar  pro- 
ductions in  England.  To  Librarians  and  others  connected  with  Schools,  Colleges, 
&c,  who  may  not  have  access  to  a  reliable  guide  in  forming  the  true  estimate  of 
literary  productions,  it  is  believed  this  Catalogue  will  prove  especially  valuable  as  a 
manual  of  reference.  To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that,  whenever 
books  can  not  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or  local  agent,  applications  with 
remittance  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Publishers,  which  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 


